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CuapTer VII. 
OLIVIA. 

wus busy workmen were employed at Marchmont Towers, ham- 

mering at the fragile wooden walls of the tennis-court,—while 
Mary Marchmont and Edward Arundel wandered, with the dogs at their 
heels, amongst the rustle of the fallen leaves in the wood behind the 
great gaunt Lincolnshire mansion,—Olivia, the Rector’s daughter, sat in 
her father’s quiet study, or walked to and fro in the gloomy streets of 
Swampington, doing her duty day by day. 

Yes, the life of this woman is told in these few words: she did her 
duty. From the earliest age at which responsibility can begin, she had 
done her duty, uncomplainingly, unswervingly, as it seemed to those who 
watched her. 

She was a good woman. The bishop of the diocese had specially 
complimented her for her active devotion to the holy work which falls 
somewhat heavily upon the only daughter of a widowed rector. All the 
stately dowagers about Swampington were loud in the praises of Olivia 
Arundel. Such devotion, such untiring zeal in a young person of three- 
and-twenty years of age, were really most laudable, these solemn elders 
said, in tones of supreme patronage; for the young saint of whom 
they spoke wore shabby gowns, and was the portionless daughter of a 
poor man who had let the world slip by him, and who sat now amid the 
dreary ruins of a wasted life, looking yearningly backward with hollow, 
regretful eyes, and bewailing the chances he had lost. Hubert Arundel 
loved his daughter; loved her with that passionate, sorrowful affection we 
feel for those who suffer for our sins, whose lives have been blighted by 
our follies. 

Every shabby garment which Olivia wore was a separate reproach to 
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her father; every deprivation she endured stung him as cruelly as if 
she had turned upon him and loudly upbraided him for his wasted life 
and his squandered patrimony. He loved her; and he watched her day 
after day, doing her duty to him as to all others; doing her duty for ever 
and for ever; but when he most yearned to take her to his heart, her 
own cold perfections arose, and separated him from the child he loved. 
What was he but a poor, vacillating, erring creature; weak, supine, idle, 
epicurean ; unworthy to approach this girl, who never seemed to sicken 
of the hardness of her life, who never grew weary of well-doing ? 

But how was it that, for all her goodness, Olivia Arundel won so 
small a share of earthly reward? I do not speak of the gold and jewels 
and other worldly benefits with which the fairies in our children’s story- 
books reward the benevolent mortals who take compassion upon them in 
the guise of old women ; but rather of the love and gratitude, the tender- 
ness and blessings, which usually wait upon the footsteps of those who do 
good deeds. Olivia Arundel’s charities were never ceasing ; her life was 
one perpetual sacrifice to her father’s parishioners. There was no natural 
womanly vanity, no simple girlish fancy, which this woman had not trodden 
underfoot, and trampled out in the hard pathway she had chosen for herself. 

The poor people knew this. Rheumatic men and women, crippled 
and bed-ridden, knew that the blankets which covered them had been 
bought out of money that would have purchased silk dresses for the 
Rector’s handsome daughter, or luxuries for the frugal table at the 
Rectory. They knew this. They knew that, through frost and snow, 
through storm and rain, Olivia Arundel would come to sit beside their 
dreary hearths, their desolate sick-beds, and read holy books to them ; 
sublimely indifferent to the foul weather without, to the stifling atmo- 
sphere within, to dirt, discomfort, poverty, inconvenience; heedless of all, 
except the performance of the task she had set herself. 

People knew this, and they were grateful to Miss Arundel, and sub- 
missive and attentive in her presence; they gave her such return as they 
were able to give for the benefits, spiritual and temporal, which she 
bestowed upon them; but they did not love her. 

They spoke of her in reverential accents, and praised her whenever 
her name was mentioned ; but they spoke with tearless eyes and unfal- 
tering voices. Her virtues were beautiful, of course, as virtue in the ab- 
stract must always be; but I think there was a want of individuality in 
her goodness, a lack of personal tenderness in her kindness, which sepa- 
rated her from the people she benefited. 

Perhaps there was something almost chilling in the dull monotony 
of Miss Arundel’s benevolence. There was no blemish of mortal weak- 
ness upon the good deeds she performed; and the recipients of her boun- 
ties, seeing her so far off, grew afraid of her, even by reason of her good- 
ness, and could not love her. 

She made no favourites amongst her father’s parishioners. Of all the 
school-children she had taught, she had never chosen one curly-headed 
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urchin for a pet. She had no good days and bad days; she was never 
foolishly indulgent or extravagantly cordial. She was always the same,— 
Church-of-England charity personified; meting out all mercies by line 
and rule; doing good with a note-book and a pencil in her hand; look- 
ing on every side with calm, scrutinising eyes; rigidly just, terribly 
perfect. 

It was a fearfully monotonous, narrow, and uneventful life which 
Olivia Arundel led at Swampington Rectory. At three-and-twenty years 
of age she could have written her history upon a few pages. The world 
outside that dull Lincolnshire town was shaken by convulsions, and 
made irrecognisable by repeated change ; but all these outer changes and 
revolutions made themselves but little felt in the quiet grass-grown 
streets, and the flat surrounding swamps, within whose narrow boundary 
Olivia Arundel had lived from infancy to womanhood ; performing and 
repeating the same duties from day to day, with no other progress to 
mark the lapse of her existence than the slow alternation of the seasons, 
and the dark hollow circles which had lately deepened beneath her gray 
eyes, and the depressed lines about the corners of her firm lower-lip. 

These outward tokens, beyond her own control, alone betrayed this 
woman’s secret. She was weary of her life. She sickened under the dull 
burden which she had borne so long, and carried so patiently. The slow 
round of duty was loathsome to her. The horrible, narrow, unchanging 
existence, shut in by huge walls, which bounded her on every side and 
kept her prisoner to herself, was odious to her. The powerful intellect 
revolted against the fetters that bound and galled it. The proud heart 
beat with murderous violence against the bonds that kept it captive. 

“Ts my life always to be this—always, always, always?” The pas- 
sionate nature burst forth sometimes, and the voice that had so long 
been stifled cried aloud in the black stillness of the night, “Is it to go on 
for ever and for ever ; like the slow river that creeps under the broken wall ? 
O my God! is the lot of other women never to be mine? Am I never 
to be loved and admired ; never to be sought and chosen? Is my life to 
be all of one dull, gray, colourless monotony ; without one sudden gleam 
of sunshine, without one burst of rainbow-light ?” 

How shall I anatomise this woman, who, gifted with no womanly 
tenderness of nature, unendowed with that pitiful and unreasoning affec- 
tion which makes womanhood beautiful, yet tried, and tried unceasingly, 
to do her duty and to be good; clinging, in the very blindness of her 
soul, to the rigid formulas of her faith, but unable to seize upon its spirit ? 
Some latent comprehension of the want in her nature made her only the 
more scrupulous in the performance of those duties which she had meted 
out for herself. The holy sentences she had heard, Sunday after Sun- 
day, feebly read by her father, haunted her perpetually, and would not 
be put away from her. The tenderness in every word of those familiar 
gospels was a reproach to the want of tenderness in her own heart. She 
could be good’to her father’s parishioners, and she could make sacrifices 
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for them; but she could not love them any more than they could love 
her. 

That divine and universal pity, that spontaneous and boundless affec- 
tion, which is the chief loveliness of womanhood and Christianity, had no 
part in her nature. She could understand Judith with the Assyrian 
general’s gory head held aloft in her uplifted hand; but she could not 
comprehend that diviner mystery of sinful Magdalene sitting at her 
Master’s feet, with the shame and love in her face half-hidden by a veil 
of drooping hair. ; 

No; Olivia Arundel was not a good woman, in the commoner sense 
we attach to the phrase. It was not natural to her to be gentle and 
tender, to be beneficent, compassionate, and kind, as it is to the women we 
are accustomed to call “good.” She was a woman who was for ever fight- 
ing against her nature; who was for ever striving to do right; for ever 
walking painfully upon the difficult road mapped out for her; for ever 
measuring herself by the standard she had set up for her self-abasement. 
And who shall say that such a woman as this, if she persevere unto the 
end, shall not wear a brighter crown than her more gentle sisters,—the 
starry circlet of a martyr? 

If she persevere unto the end! But was Olivia Arundel the woman 
to do this? The deepening circles about her eyes, the hollowing cheeks, 
and the feverish restlessness of manner which she could not always con- 
trol, told how terrible the long struggle had become to her. If she could 
have died then,—if she had fallen beneath the weight of her burden,— 
what a record of sin and anguish might have remained unwritten in the 
history of woman’s life! But this woman was one of those who can 
suffer, and yet not die. She bore her burden a little longer; only to 
fling it down by and by, and to abandon herself to the eager devils 
who had been watching for her so untiringly. 

Hubert Arundel was afraid of his daughter. The knowledge that 
he had wronged her,—wronged her even before her birth by the foolish 
waste of his patrimony, and wronged her through life by his lack of 
energy in seeking such advancement as a more ambitious man might 
have won,—the knowledge of this, and of his daughter’s superior virtues, 
combined to render the father ashamed and humiliated by the presence 
of his only child. The struggle between this fear and his passionate love 
of her was a very painful one; but fear had the mastery, and the Rector 
of Swampington was content to stand aloof, mutely watchful of his 
daughter, wondering feebly whether she was happy, striving vainly to 
discover that one secret, that keystone of the soul, which must exist in 
every nature, however outwardly commonplace. 

Mr. Arundel had hoped that his daughter would marry, and marry 
well, even at Swampington; for there were rich young landowners who 
visited at the Rectory. But Olivia’s handsome face won her no admirers, 
and at three-and-twenty Miss Arundel had received no offer of marriage. 
The father’reproached himself for this. It was he who had blighted the 
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life of his penniless girl; it was his fault that no suitors came to woo his 
motherless child. Yet many dowerless maidens have been sought and 
loved; and I do not think it was Olivia’s lack of fortune which kept ad- 
mirers at bay. I believe it was rather that inherent want of tenderness 
which chilled and dispirited the timid young Lincolnshire squires. 

Had Olivia ever been in love? Hubert Arundel constantly asked 
himself this question. He did so because he saw that some blighting 
influence, even beyond the poverty and dulness of her home, had fallen 
upon the life of his only child. What was it? What was it? Was it 
some hopeless attachment, some secret tenderness, which had never won 
the sweet return of love for love? 

He would no more have ventured to question his daughter upon this 
subject than he would have dared to ask his fair young Queen, newly 
married in those days, whether she was happy with her handsome hus- 
band. 

Miss Arundel stood by the Rectory-gate in the early September even- 
ing, watching the western sunlight on the low sea-line beyond the 
marshes. She was wearied and worn out by a long day devoted to 
visiting amongst her parishioners; and she stood with her elbow leaning 
on the gate, and her head resting on her hand, in an attitude peculiarly 
expressive of fatigue. She had thrown off her bonnet, and her black hair 
was pushed carelessly from her forehead. Those masses of hair had not 
that purple lustre, nor yet that wandering glimmer of red gold, which gives 
peculiar beauty to some raven tresses. Olivia’s hair was long and luxuriant; 
but it was of that dead, inky blackness, which is all shadow. It was 
dark,"fathomless, inscrutable, like herself. The cold gray eyes looked 
thoughtfully seaward. Another day’s duty had been done. Long 
chapters of Holy Writ had been read to troublesome old women afflicted 
with perpetual coughs; stifling, airless cottages had been visited; the 
dull, unvarying track had been beaten by the patient feet, and the yellow 
sun was going down upon another joyless day. But did the still even- 
ing hour bring peace to that restless spirit? No; by the rigid com- 
pression of the lips, by the feverish lustre in the eyes, by the faint hectic 
flush in the oval cheeks, by every outward sign of inward unrest, Olivia 
Arundel was not at peace. The listlessness of her attitude was merely 
the listlessness of physical fatigue. The mental struggle was not finished 
with the close of the day’s work. 

The young lady looked up suddenly as the tramp of a horse’s hoofs, 
slow and lazy-sounding on the smooth road, met her ear. Her eyes 
dilated, and her breath went and came more rapidly; but she did not 
stir from her weary attitude. 

The horse was from the stables at Marchmont Towers, and the rider 
was Mr. Arundel. He came smiling to the Rectory-gate, with the low 
sunshine glittering in his yellow hair, and the light of careless, indifferent 
happiness irradiating his handsome face. 

“You must have thought I’d forgotten you and my uncle, my dear 
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Livy,” he said, as he sprang lightly from his horse. ‘ We've been so busy 
with the tennis-court, and the boat-house, and the partridges, and good- 
ness knows what besides at the Towers, that I couldn’t get the time to 
ride over till this evening. But to-day we dined early, on purpose that 
I might have the chance of getting here. I come upon an important 
mission, Livy, I assure you.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

There was no change in Miss Arundel’s voice when she spoke to her 
cousin ; but there was a change, not easily to be defined, in her face when 
she looked at him. It seemed as if that weary hopelessness of expression 
which had settled on her countenance lately grew more weary, more 
hopeless, as she turned towards this bright young soldier, glorious in the 
beauty of his own light-heartedness. It may have been merely the sharp- 
ness of contrast which produced this effect. It may have been an actual 
change arising out of some secret hidden in Olivia’s breast. 

“What do you mean by an important mission, Edward?” she said. 

She had need to repeat the question; for the young man’s attention 
had wandered from her, and he was watching his horse as the animal 
cropped the tangled herbage about the Rectory-gate. 

“ Why, I’ve come with an invitation to a dinner at Marchmont Towers. 
There’s to be a dinner-party ; and, in point of fact, it’s to be given on pur- 
pose for you and my uncle. John and Polly are full of it. You'll come, 
won’t you, Livy ?” 

Miss Arundel shrugged her shoulders, with an impatient sigh. 

“T hate dinner-parties,” she said; ‘ but, of course, if papa accepts 
Mr. Marchmont’s invitation, I cannot refuse to go. Papa must choose 
for himself.” 

There had been some interchange of civilities between Marchmont 
Towers and Swampington Rectory during the six weeks which had 
passed since Mary’s introduction to Olivia Arundel; and this dinner- 
party was the result of John’s simple desire to do honour to his friend’s 
kindred. 

“Oh, you must come, Livy,” Mr. Arundel exclaimed. “The tennis- 
court is going on capitally. Iwant you to give us your opinion again. 
Shall I take my horse round to the stable? I am going to stop an hour 
or two, and ride back by moonlight.” 

Edward Arundel] took the bridle in his hand, and the cousins walked 
slowly round by the low garden-wall to a dismal and rather dilapidated 
stable at the back of the Rectory, where Hubert Aruadel kept a wall- 
eyed white horse, long-legged, shallow-chested, and large-headed, and a 
fearfully and wonderfully made phaeton, with high wheels and a mouldy 
leathern hood. 

Olivia walked by the young soldier’s side with that air of weary indif- 
ference that had so grown upon her very lately. Her eyelids drooped 
with a look of sullen disdain; but the gray eyes glanced furtively now 
and again at her companion’s handsome face. He was very handsome. 
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The glitter of golden hair and of bright fearless blue eyes; the careless 
grace peculiar to the kind of man we call “a swell ;” the gay insouciance 
of an easy, candid, generous nature,—all combined to make Edward Arun- 
del singularly attractive. These spoiled children of nature demand our 
admiration, in very spite of ourselves. These beautiful, useless creatures 
call upon us to rejoice in their valueless beauty, like the flaunting poppies 
in the cornfield, and the gaudy wild-flowers in the grass. 

The darkness of Olivia’s face deepened after each furtive glance she 
cast at her cousin. Could it be that this girl, to whom nature had given 
strength but denied grace, envied the superficial attractions of the young 
man at her side? She did envy him; she envied him that sunny tem- 
perament which was so unlike her own; she envied him that wondrous 
power of taking life lightly. Why should existence be so bright and 
careless to him; while to her it was a terrible fever-dream, a long sickness, 
a never-ceasing battle ? 

“Is my uncle in the house?” Mr, Arundel asked, as he strolled from 
the stable into the garden with his cousin by his side. 

“No; he has been out since dinner,” Olivia answered ; “ but I expect 
him back every minute. I came outinto the garden,—the house seemed 
so hot and stifling to-night, and I have been sitting in close cottages all 
day.” 

7 Sitting in close cottages!” repeated Edward. “Ah, to be sure; 
visiting your rheumatic old pensioners, I suppose. How good you are, 
Olivia !” 

“ Good !” 

She echoed the word in the very bitterness of a scorn that could not 
be repressed. 

“Yes; every body says so. The Millwards were at Marchmont 
Towers the other day, and they were talking of you, and praising your 
goodness, and speaking of your schools, and your blanket-associations, and 
your invalid-societies, and your relief-clubs, and all your plans for the 
parish, Why, you must work as hard as a prime-minister, Livy, by 
their account; you, who are only a few years older than me.” 

Only a few years! She started at the phrase, and bit her lip. 

“T was three-and-twenty last month,” she said. 

“Ah, yes; to be sure. And I’m one-and-twenty. Then you're only 
two years older than me, Livy. But, then, you see, you're so clever, that 
you seem much older than you are. You make a fellow feel rather 
afraid of you, you know. Upon my word you do, Livy.” 

Miss Arundel did not reply to this speech of her cousin’s. She was 
walking by his side up and down a narrow gravelled pathway, bordered 
by a hazel-hedge; she had gathered one of the slender twigs, and was idly 
stripping away the fluffy ends. 

“What do you think, Livy?” cried Edward suddenly, bursting out 
laughing at the end of the question. ‘ What do you think? Ivs my 
belief you’ve made a conquest.” 

VOL, VII, Z 
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“ What do you mean ?” 

“There you go; turning upon a fellow as if you could eat him. Yes, 
Livy ; it’s no use your looking savage. You've made a conquest; and of 
one of the best fellows in the world, too. John Marchmont’s in love with 
you.” 

Olivia Arundel’s face flushed a vivid crimson to the roots of her black 
hair. 

“ How dare you come here to insult me, Edward Arundel?” she cried 
passionately. 

“Insult you? Now, Livy dear, that’s too bad, upon my word,” re- 
monstrated the young man. “I come and tell you that as good a man 
as ever breathed is over head and ears in love with you, and that you may 
be mistress’ of one of the finest estates in Lincolnshire if you please, and 
you turn round upon me like no end of furies.” 

“Because I hate to hear you talk nonsense,” answered Olivia, her 
bosom still heaving with that first outburst of emotion, but her voice sup- 
pressed and cold. ‘ Am I so beautiful, or so admired or beloved, that a 
man who has not seen me half a dozen times should fall in love with me? 
Do those who know me estimate me so much, or prize me so highly, that 
a stranger should think of me? You do insult me, Edward Arundel, 
when you talk as you have talked to-night.” 

She looked out towards the low yellow light in the sky with a black 
gloom upon her face, which no reflected glimmer of the sinking sun 
could illumine ; a settled darkness, near akin to the utter blackness of 
despair. 

“But, good heavens, Olivia, what do you mean?” cried the young 
man. “TI tell you something that I think a good joke, and you go and 
make a tragedy out of it. If I’d told Letitia that a rich widower had 
fallen in love with her, she’d think it the finest fun in the world.” 

“I’m not your sister Letitia.” 

“No; but I wish you’d half-as good a temper as she has, Livy. 
However, never mind; I’ll say no more. If poor old Marchmont has 
fallen in love with you, that’s his look-out. Poor dear old boy, he’s let 
out the secret of his weakness half a dozen ways within these last few 
days. It’s Miss Arundel this, and Miss Arundel the other; so handsome, 
so dignified, so ladylike, so good! That’s the way he goes on, poor 
simple old dear ; without having the remotest notion that he’s making a 
confounded fool of himself.” 

Olivia tossed the rumpled hair from her forehead with an impatient 
gesture of her hand. 

“Why should this Mr. Marchmont think all this of me?” she said, 
“‘when—” she stopped abruptly. 

“ When—what, Livy ?” 

“ When other people don’t think it.” 

“How do you know what other people think? You haven’t asked 
them, I suppose ?” 
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The young soldier treated his cousin in very much the same free-and- 
easy manner which he displayed towards his sister Letitia. It would 
have been almost difficult for him to recognise any degree in his relation- 
ship to the two girls. He loved Letitia better than Olivia; but his 
affection for both was of exactly the same character. 

Hubert Arundel came into the garden, wearied out, like his daughter, 
while the two cousins were walking under the shadow of the neglected 
hazels. He declared his willingness to accept the invitation to March- 
mont Towers, and promised to answer John’s ceremonious note the next 
day. 

“ Cookson, from Kemberling, will be there, I suppose,” he said, allud- 
ing to a brother parson, “and the usual set? Well, I’ll come, Ned, if 
you wish it. You'd like to go, Olivia?” 

“Tf you like, papa.” 

There was a duty to be performed now—the duty of placid obedience 
to her father; and Miss Arundel’s manner changed from angry impa- 
tience to grave respect. She owed no special duty, be it remembered, to 
her cousin. She had no line or rule by which to measure her conduct 
to him. 

She stood at the gate nearly an hour later, and watched the young 
man ride away in the dim moonlight. If every separate tramp of his 
horse’s hoofs had struck upon her heart, it could scarcely have given her 
more pain than she felt as the sound of those slow footfalls died away in 
the distance. 

“OQ my God,” she cried, “is this madness to undo all that I have 
done? Is this folly to be the climax of my dismal life? Am I to die 
for the love of a frivolous, fair-haired boy, who laughs in my face when 
he tells me that his friend has pleased to ‘ take a fancy to me’ ?” 

She walked away towards the house; then stopping, with a sudden 
shiver, she turned, and went back to the hazel-alley she had paced with 
Edward Arundel. 

“Qh, my narrow life!” she muttered between her set teeth; “my 
narrow life! It is that which has made me the slave of this madness. I 
love him because he is the brightest and fairest thing I have ever seen. I 
love him because he brings me all I have ever known of a more beautiful 
world than that Ilivein. Bah! why doI reason with myself?” she cried, 
with a sudden change of manner. “I love him because I am mad.” 

She paced up and down the hazel-shaded pathway till the moonlight 
grew broad and full, and every ivy-grown gable of the Rectory stood 
sharply out against the vivid purple of the sky. She paced up and down, 
trying to trample the folly within her under her feet as she went; a 
fierce, passionate, impulsive woman, fighting against her mad love for a 
bright-faced boy. 

“Two years older—only two years!” she said; “but he spoke of the 
difference between us as if it had been half a century. And then I am 
so clever, that I seem older than I am; and he is afraid of me! Is it for 
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this that I have sat night after night in my father’s study, poring over the 
books that were too difficult for him? What have I made of myself in 
my pride of intellect? What reward have I won for my patience?” 

Olivia Arundel looked back at her long life of duty,—a dull, dead 
level, unbroken by one of those monuments which mark the desert of the 
past ; a desolate flat, unlovely as the marshes between the low Rectory- 
wall and the shimmering gray sea. 


Cuapter VIII. 


TEMPTATION. 


Mr. Ricuarp PavuLerte, of that eminent legal firm, Paulette, 
Paulette, and Mathewson, coming to Marchmont Towers on business, 
was surprised to behold the quiet ease with which the sometime copying- 
clerk received the punctilious country gentry who came to sit at his board 
and do him honour. 

Of all the legal fairy-tales, of all the parchment-recorded romances, 
of all the poetry run into affidavits, in which the solicitor had ever been 
concerned, this story seemed the strangest. Notso very strange in itself, 
for such romances are not uncommon in the history of a lawyer’s expe- 
rience; but strange by reason of the tranquil manner in which John 
Marchmont accepted his new position, and did the honours of his house 
to his late employer. 

“ Ah, Paulette,” Edward Arundel said, clapping the solicitor on the 
back, “I don’t suppose you believed me when I told you that my friend 
here was heir-presumptive to a handsome fortune.” 

The dinner-party at the Towers was conducted with that stately 
grandeur peculiar to such solemnities. There was the usual round of 
country-talk and parish-talk; the hunting squires leading the former 
section of the discourse, the rectors and rectors’ wives supporting the 
latter part of the conversation. You heard on one side that Martha 
Harris’s husband had left off drinking, and attended church morning and 
evening ; and on the other that the old gray fox that had been hunted 
nine seasons between Crackbin Bottom and Hollowcraft Gorse had 
perished ignobly in the poultry-yard of a recusant farmer. While your 
left ear became conscious of the fact that little Billy Smithers had fallen 
into a copper of scalding water, your right received the dismal tidings 
that all the young partridges had been drowned by the rains after St. 
Swithin, and that there were hardly any of this year’s birds, sir. 

Mary Marchmont had listened to gayer talk in Oakley Street than 
any that was to be heard that night in her father’s drawing-rooms, ex- 
cept indeed when Edward Arundel left off flirting with some pretty girls 
in blue, and hovered near her side for a little while, quizzing the company. 
Heaven knows the young soldier’s jokes were commonplace enough; but 
Mary admired him as the most brilliant and accomplished of wits. 

‘How do you like my cousin, Polly ?” he asked at last. 

“Your cousin, Miss Arundel ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“She is very handsome.” 

“‘ Yes, I suppose so,” the young man answered carelessly. ‘‘ Every 
body says that Livy’s handsome; but it’s rather a cold style of beauty, 
isn’t it? A little too much of the Pallas Athené about it for my taste. 
I like those girls in blue, with the crinkly auburn hair,—there’s a touch 
of red in it in the light,—and the dimples. You’ve adimple, Polly, when 
you smile.” 

Miss Marchmont blushed as she received this information, and her soft 
brown eyes wandered away, looking very earnestly at the pretty girls in 
blue. She looked at them with a strange interest, eager to discover 
what it was that Edward admired. 

“But you haven’t answered my question, Polly,” said Mr. Arundel. 
“Tam afraid you have been drinking too much wine, Miss Marchmont, 
and muddling that sober little head of yours with the fumes of your 
papa’s tawny port. I asked you how you liked Olivia.” 

Mary blushed again. 

“‘T don’t know Miss Arundel well enough to like her—yet,” she 
answered timidly. 

“ But shall you like her when you’ve known her longer? Don’t be 
jesuitical, Polly. Likings and dislikings are instantaneous and instinc- 
tive. I liked you before I’d eaten half a dozen mouthfuls of the roll you 
buttered for me at that breakfast in Oakley Street, Polly. You don’t 
like my cousin Olivia, miss; I can see that very plainly. You're jealous 
of her.” 

“ Jealous of her !” 

The bright colour faded out of Mary Marchmont’s face, and left her 
ashy pale. 

“ Do you like her, then?” she asked. 

But Mr. Arundel was not such a coxcomb as to catch at the secret so 
naively betrayed in that breathless question. 

“ No, Polly,” he said, laughing ; “she’s my cousin, you know, and 
I’ve known her all my life; and cousins are like sisters. One likes to 
tease and aggravate them, and all that; but one doesn’t fall in love with 
them. But I think I could mention somebody who thinks a great deal 
of Olivia.’’ 

“ Who ?” 

“ Your papa.” 

Mary looked at the young soldier in utter bewilderment. 

“ Papa!” she echoed. 

“Yes, Polly. How would you like a step-mamma? How would 
you like your papa to marry again ?” 

Mary Marchmont started to her feet, as if she would have gone to 
her father in the midst of all those spectators. John was standing near 
Olivia and her father, talking to them, and playing nervonsly with his 
slender watch-chain when he addressed the young lady. 
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“ My papa—marry again!” gasped Mary. “How dare you say such 
a thing, Mr. Arundel ?” 

Her childish devotion to her father arose in all its force; a flood of 
passionate emotion that overwhelmed her sensitive nature. Marry again! 
marry a woman who would separate him from his only child! Could 
he ever dream for one brief moment of such a horrible cruelty ? 

She looked at Olivia’s sternly handsome face, and trembled. She 
could almost picture that very woman standing between her and her 
father, and putting her away from him. Her indignation quickly melted 
into grief. Indignation, however intense, was always short-lived in that 
gentle nature. 

“Oh, Mr. Arundel!” she said piteously, appealing to the young 
man ; “ papa would never, never, never marry again,—would he ?” 

“ Not if it was to grieve you, Polly, I dare say,” Edward answered 
soothingly. 

He had been dumbfounded by Mary’s passionate sorrow. He had 
expected that she would have been rather pleased, than otherwise, at ‘the 
idea of a young stepmother,—a companion in those vast lonely rooms, 
an instructress and a friend as she grew to womanhood. 

“T was only talking nonsense, Polly darling,” he said. ‘ You 
mustn’t make yourself unhappy about any absurd fancies of mine. I 
think your papa admires my cousin Olivia; and I thought, perhaps, 
you'd be glad to have a stepmother.” 

“Glad to have any one who'd take papa’s love away from me?” 
Mary said plaintively. ‘Ob, Mr. Arundel, how could you think 
so ?” 

In all their familiarity the little girl had never learned to call her 
father’s friend by his Christian name, though he had often told her to do 
so. She trembled to pronounce that simple Saxon name, which was so 
beautiful and wonderful because it was his; but when she read a very 
stupid novel, in which the hero was a namesake of Mr. Arundel’s, the 
vapid pages seemed to be phosphorescent with light wherever the name 
appeared upon them. 

I scarcely know why John Marchmont lingered by Miss Arundel’s 
chair. He had heard her praises from every one. She was a paragon 
of goodness, an uncanonised saint, ever sacrificing herself for the benefit 
of others. Perhaps he was thinking that such a woman as this would 
be the best friend he could win for bis little girl. He turned from the 
county matrons, the tender, kindly, motherly creatures, who would have 
been ready to take little Mary to the loving shelter of their arms, and 
‘looked to Olivia Arundel—this cold, perfect benefactress of the poor— 
for help in his difficulty. 

“She who is so good to all her father’s parishioners could not refuse 
to be kind to my poor Mary?” he thought. 

But how was he to win this woman’s friendship for his darling? He 
asked himself this question even in the midst of the frivolous people 
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_ about him, and with the buzz of their conversation in his ears. He was 
perpetually tormenting himself about the future of his darling, which 
seemed more dimly perplexing now than it had ever appeared in Oakley 
Street, when the Lincolnshire property was a far-away dream, never to 
be realised. He felt that his brief lease of life was running out; he felt 
as if he and Mary had been standing upon a narrow tract of yellow sand, 
very bright, very pleasant under the sunshine, but with the slow-coming 
tide rising like a wall about them, and creeping stealthily onward to 
overwhelm them. 

Mary might gather bright-coloured shells and wet seaweed in her 
childish ignorance; but he, who knew that the flood was coming, could 
but grow sick at heart with the dull horror of that hastening doom. If 
the black waters had been doomed to close over them both, the father 
might have been content to go down under the sullen waves, with his 
daughter clasped to his breast. But it was not to be so. He was to 
sink in that unknown stream while she was left upon the tempest-tossed 
surface, to be beaten hither and thither, feebly battling with the stormy 
billows. 

Could John Marchmont be a Christian, and yet feel this horrible 
dread of the death which must separate him from his daughter? I 
fear this frail, consumptive widower loved his child with an intensity 
of affection that is scarcely reconcilable with Christianity. Such great 
passions as these must be put away before the cross can be taken up, 
and the troublesome path followed. In all love and kindness towards 
his fellow-creatures, in all patient endurance of the pains and troubles 
that befel himself, it would have been difficult to find a more single- 
hearted follower of Gospel-teaching than John Marchmont; but in his 
affection for his motherless child he was a very Pagan. He set up an 
idol for himself, and bowed himself before it. Doubtful and fearful of 
the future, he looked hopelessly forward. He could not trust his orphan 
child into the hands of God; and drop away himself into the fathomless 
darkness, serene in the belief that she would be cared for and protected. 
‘No; he could not trust. He could be faithful for himself; simple and 
confiding as a child; but not for her. He saw the gloomy rocks lower- 
ing black in the distance; the pitiless waves beating far away yonder, 
impatient to devour the frail boat that was so soon to be left alone upon 
the waters. In the thick darkness of the future he could see no ray of 
light, except one,—a new hope that had lately risen in his mind ; the hope 
of winning some noble and perfect woman to be the future friend of his 
daughter. 

The days were past in which, in his simplicity, he had looked to 
Edward Arundel as the future shelter of his child. The generous boy 
had grown into a stylish young man, a soldier, whose duty lay far away 
from Marchmont Towers. No; it was to a good woman’s guardianship 
the father must leave his child. 

Thus the very intensity of his love was the one motive which led 
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John Marchmont to contemplate the step that Mary thought such a 
cruel and bitter wrong to her. 


It was not till long after the dinner-party at Marchmont Towers 

that these ideas resolved themselves into any positive form, and that John 
began to think that for his daughter’s sake he might be led to contem- 
plate a second marriage. Edward Arundel had spoken the truth when 
he told his cousin that John Marchmont had repeatedly mentioned her 
name; but the careless and impulsive young man had been utterly un- 
able to fathom the feeling lurking in his friend’s mind. It was not 
Olivia Arundel’s handsome face which had won John’s admiration; it 
was the constant reiteration of her praises upon every side which had led 
him to believe that this woman, of all others, was the one whom he should 
win to be his child’s friend and guardian in the dark days that were to 
come. : 
The knowledge that Olivia’s intellect was of no common order, to- 
gether with the somewhat imperious dignity of her manner, strengthened 
this belief in John Marchmont’s mind. It was not a good woman only 
whom he must seek in the friend he needed for his child; it was a woman 
powerful enough to shield her in the lonely path she would have to tread; 
a woman strong enough to help her, perhaps, by and by to do battle 
with Paul Marchmont. 

So, in the blind paganism of his love, John refused to trust his child 
into the hands of Providence, and chose for himself a friend and guardian 
who should shelter his darling. He made his choice with so much deli- 
beration, and after such long nights and days of earnest thought, that 
he may be forgiven if he believed he had chosen wisely. 

Thus it was that in the dark November days, while Edward and 
Mary played chess by the wide fireplace in the western drawing-room, 
or ball in the newly-erected tennis-court, John Marchmont sat in his 
study examining his papers, and calculating the amount of money at his 
own disposal, in serious contemplation of a second marriage. 

Did he love Olivia Arundel? No. He admired her and respected 
her, and he firmly believed her to be the most perfect of women. No 
impulse had prompted the step he contemplated taking. He had loved 
his first wife truly and tenderly; but he had never suffered very acutely 
from any of those torturing emotions which form the several stages of 
the great tragedy called Love. 

But had he ever thought of the likelihood of his deliberate offer being 
rejected by the young lady who had been the object of such careful con- 
sideration? Yes; he had thought of this, and was prepared to abide the 
issue. He should, at least, have tried his uttermost to secure a friend for 
his darling. 

With such unloverlike feelings as these the owner of Marchmont 
Towers drove into Swampington one morning, deliberately bent upon 
offering Olivia Arundel his hand. He had consulted with his land- 
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steward, and with Messrs. Paulette, and had ascertained how far he could 
endow his bride with the goods of this world. It was not much that he 
could give her, for the estate was strictly entailed; but there would be 
his own savings for the brief term of his life, and if he lived only a few 
years these savings might accumulate to a considerable amount, so limited 
were the expenses of the quiet Lincolnshire household; and there was a 
sum of money, something over nine thousand pounds, left him by Philip 
Marchmont, senior. He had something, then, to offer to the woman he 
sought to make his wife; and, above all, he had a supreme belief in Olivia 
Arundel’s utter disinterestedness. He had seen her frequently since the 
dinner-party, and had always seen her the same,— grave, reserved, digni- 
fied; patiently employed in the strict performance of her duty. 

He found Miss Arundel sitting in her father’s study, busily cutting- 
out coarse garments for her poor. A newly-written sermon lay open on 
the table. Had Mr. Marchmont looked closely at the manuscript, he 
would have seen that the ink was wet, and that the writing was Olivia’s. 
It was a relief to this strange woman to write sermons sometimes—fierce 
denunciatory protests against the inherent wickedness of the human heart. 
Can you imagine a woman with a wicked heart steadfastly trying to do 
good, and to be good? It is a dark and horrible picture; but it is the 
only true picture of the woman whom John Marchmont sought to win for 
his wife. 

The interview between Mary’s father and Olivia Arundel was not a 
very sentimental one; but it was certainly the very reverse of common- 
place. John was too simple-hearted to disguise the purpose of his woo- 
ing. He pleaded not for a wife for himself, but a mother for his orphan 
child. He talked of Mary’s helplessness in the future, not of his own 
love in the present. Carried away by the egotism of his one affection, 
he let his motives appear in all their nakedness. He spoke long and 
earnestly ; he spoke until the blinding tears in his eyes made the face of 
her he looked at seem blotted and dim. 

Miss Arundel watched him as he pleaded; sternly, unflinchingly. But 
she uttered no word until he had finished ; and then, rising suddenly, with 
a dusky flush upon her face, she began to pace up and down the narrow 
room. She had forgotten John Marchmont. In the strength and vigour 
of her intellect, this weak-minded widower, whose one passion was a piti- 
ful love for his child, appeared so utterly insignificant, that for a few 
moments she had forgotten his presence in that room—his very existence, 
perhaps. She turned to him presently, and looked him full in the face. 

“ You do not love me, Mr. Marchmont?” she said. 

“Pardon me,” John stammered; “believe me, Miss Arundel, I re- 
spect, I esteem you so much, that—” 

“That you choose me as a fitting friend for your child. I under- 
stand. Iam not the sort of woman to be loved. I have long compre- 
hended that. My cousin Edward Arundel has often taken the trouble 
to tell me as much. And you wish me to be your wife in order that you 
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may have a guardian for your child? It is very much the same thing 
as engaging a governess; only the engagement is to be more binding.” 

“Miss Arundel,” exclaimed John Marchmont, “forgive me! You 
misunderstand me; indeed you do. Had I thought that I could have 
offended you—” 

“T am not offended. You have spoken the truth where another man 
would have toldalie. I ought to be flattered by your confidence in me. It 
pleases me that people should think me good, and worthy of their trust.” 

She broke into a weary sigh as she finished speaking. 

“ And you will not reject my appeal ?” 

“T scarcely know what to do,” answered Olivia, pressing her hand 
to her forehead. 

She leaned against the angle of the deep casement window, looking out 
at the bleak garden, desolate and neglected in the black winter weather. 
She was silent for some minutes. John Marchmont did not interrupt 
her ; he was content to wait patiently until she should choose to speak. 

“ Mr. Marchmont,” she said at last, turning upon poor John with an 
abrupt vehemence that almost startled him, “I am three-and-twenty ; 
and in the long, dull memory of the three-and-twenty years that have 
made my life, I cannot look back upon one joy—no, so help me Heaven, 
not one !’”’ she cried passionately, lifting her hand towards the low ceiling 
as she spoke. “No prisoner in the Bastille, shut in a cell below the level 
of the Seine, and making companions of rats and spiders in his misery, 
ever led a life more hopelessly narrow, more pitifully circumscribed, than 
mine has been. ‘These grass-grown streets have made the boundary of my 
existence. The flat fenny country round me is not flatter or more dismal 
than my life. You will say that I should take an interest in the duties which 
I do; and that they should be enough for me. Heaven knows I have tried 
to do so; but my life is hard. Do you think there has been nothing in all 
this to warp my nature? Do you think, after hearing this, that I am 
the woman to be a second mother to your child ?” 

She sat down as she finished speaking, and her hands dropped list- 
lessly in her lap. The unquiet spirit raging in her breast had been stronger 
than herself, and had spoken. She had lifted the dull veil through which 
the outer world beheld her, and had showed John Marchmont her natural 
face. 

“T think you are a good woman, Miss Arundel,” he said earnestly. 
“If I had thought otherwise, I should not have come here to-day. I 
want a good woman to be kind to my child; kind to her when I am 
dead and gone,” he added, in a lower voice. 

Olivia Arundel sat silent and motionless, looking straight before her 
out into the black dulness of the garden. She was trying to think out 
the dark problem of her life. 

Strange as it may seem, there was a certain fascination for her in 
John Marchmont’s offer. He offered her something, no matter what; it 
would be a change. She had compared herself to a prisoner in the Bas- 
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tille ; and I think she felt very much as such a prisoner might have felt 
upon his gaoler’s offering to remove him to Vincennes. The new prison 
might be worse than the old one, perhaps; but it would be different. Life 
at Marchmont Towers might be more monotonous, more desolate than at 
Swampington; but*it would be a new monotony, another desolation. 
Have you never felt, when suffering the hideous throes of toothache, 
that it would be a relief to have the earache or the rheumatism; that 
variety even in torture would be agreeable? 

Then again, Olivia Arundel, though unblest with many of the charms 
of womanhood, was not entirely without its weaknesses. To marry John 
Marchmont would be to avenge herself upon Edward Arundel. Alas! 
she forgot how impossible it is to inflict a dagger-thrust upon him who is 
guarded by the impenetrable armour of indifference. She saw herself the 
mistress of Marchmont Towers, waited upon by liveried servants, courted, 
not patronised by the country gentry, avenged upon the mercenary aunt 
who had slighted her, who had bade her go out and get her living as a 
nursery-governess. She saw this; and all that was ignoble in her nature 
arose, and urged her to snatch the chance offered her—the one chance of 
liftimg herself out of the horrible obscurity of her life. The ambition which 
might have made her an empress lowered its crest, and cried, “Take this; 
at least it is something.” But, through all, the better voices which she 
had enlisted to do battle with the natural voice of her soul cried, “ This is 
a temptation of the devil; put it away from thee.” 

But this temptation came to her at the very moment when her life had 
become most intolerable ; too intolerable to be borne, she thought. She 
knew now, fatally, certainly, that Edward Arundel did not love her; 
that the one only day-dream she had ever made for herself had been a 
snare and a delusion. That one dream had been the single light of her 
life. That taken away from her, the darkness was blacker than the 
blackness of death; more horrible than the obscurity of the grave. 

In all the future she had not one hope; no, not one. She had loved 
Edward Arundel with all the strength of her soul; she had wasted a 
world of intellect and passion upon this bright-haired boy. This foolish, 
grovelling madness had been the blight of her life. But for this she 
might have grown out of her natural self by force of her conscientious 
desire to do right, and might have become indeed a good and perfect 
woman. If her life had been a wider one, this wasted love would perhaps 
have shrunk into its proper insignificance ; she would have loved, and 
suffered, and recovered, as so many of us recover from this foolish epi- 
demic. But all the volcanic forces of an impetuous nature, concentrated 
into one narrow focus, wasted themselves upon this one feeling, until 
what should have been a sentiment became a madness. 

To think that in some far-away future time she might cease to love 
Edward Arundel, and learn to love somebody else, would have seemed 
about as reasonable to Olivia as to hope that she could have new legs 
and arms in that distant time. She could cut away this fatal passion 
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with a desperate stroke, it may be, just as she could cut off her arm ; but 
to believe that a new love would grow in its place, was quite as absurd 
as to believe in the growing of a new arm. Some cork monstrosity 
might replace the amputated limb; some sham and simulated affection 
might succeed the old love. a 

Olivia Arundel thought of all these things, in about ten minutes by 
the little skeleton clock upon the mantelpiece, and while John March- 
mont waited very patiently for some definite answer to his appeal. Her 
mind came back at last, after all its passionate wanderings, to the rigid 
channel she had so laboriously worn for it,—the narrow groove of duty. 
Her first words testified this. 

“Tf I accept this responsibility, I will perform it faithfully,” she 
said, rather to herself than to Mr. Marchmont. 

“T am sure you will, Miss Arundel,” John answered eagerly; “ I am 
sure you will. You mean to undertake it, then? you mean to consider 
my offer? May I speak to your father? may I tell him that I have 
spoken to you? may I say that you have given me a hope of your ul- 
timate consent ?” 

“Yes, yes,” Olivia said, rather impatiently; “‘ speak to my father ; 
tell him any thing you please. Let him decide for me; it is my duty to 
obey him.” 

There was a terrible cowardice in this. Olivia Arundel shrank from 
marrying a man she did not love, prompted by no better desire than the 
mad wish to wrench herself away from her hated life. She wanted to 
fling the burden of responsibility in this matter away from her. Let 
another decide, let another urge her to do this wrong; and let the wrong 
be called a sacrifice. 

So for the first time she set to work deliberately to cheat her own 
conscience. For the first time she put a false mark upon the standard 
she had made for the measurement of her moral progress. 

She sank into a crouching attitude on a low stool by the fireplace, in 
utter prostration of body and mind, when John Marchmont had left her. 
She let her weary head fall heavily against the carved oaken shaft that 
supported the old-fashioned mantelpiece, heedless that her brow struck 
sharply against the corner of the wood-work. 

If she could have died then, with no more sinful secret than a woman’s 
natural weakness hidden in her breast; if she could have died then, 
while yet the first step upon the dark pathway of her life was untrodden, 
—how happy for herself, how happy for others! How miserable a record 
of sin and suffering might have remained unwritten in the history of 
woman’s life ! 


She sat long in the same attitude. Once, and once only, two solitary 
tears arose in her eyes, and rolled slowly down her pale cheeks. 

“ Will you be sorry when Iam married, Edward Arundel?” she mur- 
mured ; “ will you be sorry ?” 
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CuapTer IX. 
““ WHEN SHALL I CEASE TO BE ALL ALONE?” 

HuBERtT ARUNDEL was not so much surprised as might have been 
anticipated at the proposal made him by his wealthy neighbour. Edward 
Arundel had prepared his uncle for the possibility of such a proposal by 
sundry jocose allusions and arch hints upon the subject of John March- 
mont’s admiration for Olivia. The frank and rather frivolous young man 
thought it was his cousin’s handsome face that had captivated the master 
of Marchmont Towers, and was quite unable to fathom the hidden motive 
underlying all John’s talk about Miss Arundel. 

The Rector of Swampington, being a simple-hearted and not very far- 
seeing man, thanked God heartily for the chance that had befallen his 
daughter. She would be well off and well cared for, then, by the mercy 
of Providence, in spite of his own shortcomings, which had left her with 
no better provision for the future than a pitiful policy upon her father’s 
life. She would be well provided for henceforward, and would live in a 
handsome house; and all those noble qualities which had been dwarfed 
and crippled in a narrow sphere would now expand, and display them- 
selves in unlooked-for grandeur. 

“ People have called her a good girl,” he thought; “ but how could 
they ever know her goodness, unless they had seen, as I have, the horrible 
deprivations she has borne so uncomplainingly ?” 

John Marchmont, being newly instructed by his lawyer, was able to 
give Mr. Arundel a very clear statement of the provision he could make 
for his wife’s future. He could settle upon her the nine thousand pounds 
left him by Philip Marchmont. He would allow her five hundred a year 
pin-money during his lifetime; he would leave her his saving's at his death; 
and he would effect an insurance upon his life for her benefit. The amount 
of these savings would, of course, depend upon the length of John’s life; 
but the money would accumulate very quickly, as his income was eleven 
thousand a year, and his expenditure was not likely to exceed three. 

The Swampington living was worth little more than three hundred 
and fifty pounds a year; and out of that sum Hubert Arundel and his 
daughter had done treble as much good for the numerous poor of the 
parish as ever had been achieved by any previous rector or his family. 
Hubert and his daughter had patiently endured the most grinding 
poverty, the burden ever falling heavier on Olivia, who had the heroic 
faculty of endurance as regards all physical discomfort. Can it be won- 
dered, then, that the Rector of Swampington thought the prospect offered 
to his child a very brilliant one? Can it be wondered that he urged his 
daughter to accept this altered lot ? 

He did urge her, pleading John Marchmont’s cause a great deal more 
warmly than the widower had himself pleaded. 

“My darling,” he said, “my darling girl! if I can live to see you 
mistress of Marchmont Towers, I shall go to my grave contented and 
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happy. Think, my dear, of the misery this marriage will save you from. 
Oh, my dear girl, I can tell you now what I never dared tell you before ; 
I can tell you of the long, sleepless nights I have passed thinking of you, 
and of the wicked wrongs I have done you. Not wilful wrongs, my 
love,” the Rector added, with the tears gathering in his eyes; “ for you 
know how dearly I have always loved you. But a father’s responsibility 
towards his children is a very heavy burden. I’ve only looked at it in 
this light lately, my dear,—now that I’ve let the time slip by, and it is too 
late to redeem the past. I’ye suffered very much, Olivia; and all this 
has seemed to separate us, somehow. But that’s past now, isn’t it, my 
dear? and you'll marry this Mr. Marchmont. He seems to be a very 
good, conscientious man, and I think he’ll make you happy.” 

The father and daughter were sitting together after dinner in the 
dusky November twilight, the room only lighted by the fire, which was 
low and dim. Hubert Arundel could not see his daughter’s face as he 
talked to her; he could only see the black outline of her figure sharply 
defined against the gray window behind her, as she sat opposite to him. 
He could see by her attitude that she was listening to him, with ber 
head drooping and her hands lying idle in her lap. 

She was silent for some little time after he had finished speaking ; 
so silent that he feared his words might have touched her too painfully, 
and that she was crying. 

Heaven help this simple-hearted father! She had scarcely heard 
three consecutive words that he had spoken, but had only gathered 
dimly from his speech that he wanted her to accept John Marchmont’s 
offer. 

Every great passion is a supreme egotism. It is not the object which 
we hug so determinedly ; it is not the object which coils itself about our 
weak hearts: it is our own madness we worship and cleave to, our own 
pitiable folly which we refuse to put away from us. What is Bill Sykes’s 
broken nose or bull-dog visage to Nancy? The creature she loves and 
will not part with is not Bill, but her own love for Bill,—the one delusion 
of a barren life; the one grand selfishness of a feeble nature. 

Olivia Arundel’s thoughts had wandered far away while her father 
had spoken so piteously to her. She had been thinking of her cousin 
Edward, and had been asking herself the same question over and over 
again. Would he be sorry? would he be sorry if she married John 
Marchmont? 

But she understood presently that her father was waiting for her to 
speak ; and, rising from her chair, she went towards him, and laid her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“T am afraid I have not done my duty to you, papa,” she said. 

Latterly she had been for ever harping upon this one theme,—her 
duty! That word was the keynote of her life; and her existence had 
latterly seemed to her so inharmonious, that it was scarcely strange she 
should repeatedly strike that leading note in the scale. 
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“My darling,” cried Mr. Arundel, “ you have been all that is good!” 

“ No, no, papa; I have been cold, reserved, silent.” 

“A little silent, my dear,” the Rector answered meekly; “ but you 
have not been happy. I have watched you, my love, and I know you 
have not been happy. But that is not strange. This place is so dull, 
and your life has been so fatiguing. How different that would all be at 
Marchmont Towers !” 

“You wish me to marry Mr. Marchmont, then, papa ?” 

“T do, indeed, my love. For your own sake, of course,” the Rector 
added deprecatingly. 

“ You really wish it?” 

“Very, very much, my dear.” 

“Then I will marry him, papa.” 

She took her hand from the Rector’s shoulder, and walked away from 
him to the uncurtained window, against which she stood with her back 
to her father, looking out into the gray obscurity. 

I have said that Hubert Arundel was not a very clever or far-seeing 
person; but he vaguely felt that this was not exactly the way in which 
a brilliant offer of marriage should be accepted by a young lady who was 
entirely fancy-free, and he had an uncomfortable apprehension that there 
was something hidden under his daughter’s quiet manner. 

“ But, my dear Olivia,” he said nervously, “ you must not for a mo- 
ment suppose that I would force you into this marriage, if it isin any way 
repugnant to yourself. You—you may have formed some prior attach- 
ment—or, there may be somebody who loves you, and has loved you 
longer than Mr. Marchmont, who—” 

His daughter turned upon him sharply as he rambled on. 

“‘ Somebody who loves me!” she echoed. “ What have you ever seen 
that should make you think any one loved me?” 

The harshness of her tone jarred upon Mr. Arundel, and made him 
still more nervous. 

“My love, I beg your pardon. I have seen nothing. I—” 

“ Nobody loves me, or has ever loved me,—but you,” resumed Olivia, 
taking no heed of her father’s feeble interruption. “I am not the sort of 
woman to be loved; I feel and know that. I have an aquiline nose, and 
a clear skin, and dark eyes, and people call me handsome; but nobody 
loves me, or ever will, so long as I live.” 

“ But Mr. Marchmont, my dear,—surely he loves and admires you ?” 
remonstrated the Rector. 

“Mr. Marchmont wants a governess and chaperone for his daughter, 
and thinks me a suitable person to fill such a post; that is all the love 
Mr. Marchmont has for me. No, papa; there is no reason I should 
shrink from this marriage. There is no one who will be sorry for it; no 
one. I am asked to perform a duty towards this little girl, and I am 
prepared to perform it faithfully. That is my part of the bargain. Do 
I commit a sin in marrying John Marchmont in this spirit, papa ?” 
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She asked the question eagerly, almost breathlessly, as if her decision 
depended upon her father’s answer. 

“ A sin, my dear! How can you ask such a question ?” 

“Very well, then; if I commit no sin in accepting this offer, I will 
accept it.” 

It was thus Olivia paltered with her conscience, holding back half 
the truth. The question she should have asked was this, “Do I commit 
a sin in marrying one man, while my heart is filled with a mad and fool- 
ish love for another ?” 

Miss Arundel could not visit her poor upon the day after this inter- 
view with her father. Her monotonous round of duty seemed more than 
ever abhorrent to her. She wandered across the dreary marshes, down by 
the lonely seashore, in the gray November fog. 

She stood for a long time, shivering with the cold dampness of the 
atmosphere, but not even conscious that she was cold, looking at a dila- 
pidated boat that lay upon the rugged beach. The waters before her and 
the land behind her were hidden by a dense veil of mist. It seemed as 
if she stood alone in the world,—utterly isolated, utterly forgotten. 

“O my God!” she murmured, “if this boat at my feet could drift 
me away to some desert island, I could never be more desolate than I 
am amongst the people who do not love me.” 

Dim lights in distant windows were gleaming across the flats when 
she returned to Swampingtton, to find her father sitting alone and dispirited 
at his frugal dinner. Miss Arundel took her place quietly at the bottom 
of the table, with no trace of emotion upon her face. 

“Tam sorry I staid out so loug, papa,” she said; “I had no idea it 
was so late.” 

“Never mind, my dear. I know you have always enough to occupy 
you. Mr. Marchmont called while you were out. He seemed very 
anxious to hear your decision, and was delighted when he found that it 
was favourable to himself.” 

Olivia dropped her knife and fork, and rose from her chair suddenly, 
with a strange look, which was dee terror, in her face. 

“Tt is quite decided, then?” she said. 

“Yes, my love. But you are not sorry, are you ?” 

“Sorry! No; I am glad.” 

She sank back into her chair with a sigh of relief. She was glad. 
The prospect of this strange marriage offered a relief from the horrible 
oppression of her life. 

“ Henceforward to think of Edward Arundel will be a sin,” she 
thought. “Ihave not won another man’s love; but I shall be another 
man’s wife.” 

CuapTer X. 
MARY'S STEPMOTHER, 

Prruaps there was never a quieter courtship than that which fol- 

lowed Olivia’s acceptance of John Marchmont’s offer. There had been 
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no pretence of sentiment on either side; yet I doubt if John had been much 
more sentimental during his early love-making days, though he had very 
tenderly and truly loved his first wife. There were few sparks of the 
romantic or emotional fire in his placid nature. His love for his daughter, 
though it absorbed his whole being, was a silent and undemonstrative 
affection ; a thoughtful and almost fearful devotion, which took the form 
of intense but hidden anxiety for his child’s future, rather than any out- 
ward show of tenderness. 

Had his love been of a more impulsive and demonstrative character, 
he would scarcely have thought of taking such a step as that he now con- 
templated, without first ascertaining whether it was agreeable to his 
daughter. 

But he never for 8 moment dreamt of consulting Mary’s will upon 
this important matter. He looked with fearful glances towards the dim 
future, and saw his darling, a lonely figure upon a barren landscape, beset 
with enemies eager to devour her; and he snatched at this one chance of 
securing her a protectress, who would be bound to her by a legal as well 
as a moral tie; for John Marchmont meant to appoint his second wife the 
guardian of his child. He thought only of this; and he hurried on his 
suit at the Rectory, fearful lest death should come between him and his 
loveless bride, and thus deprive his darling of a second mother. 

This was the history of John Marchmont’s second marriage. It was 
not till a week before the day appointed for the wedding that he told his 
daughter what he was about todo. Edward Arundel knew the secret, 
but he had been warned not to reveal it to Mary. 

The father and daughter sat together late on evening in the first 
week of December, in the great western drawing-room. Edward had 
gone to a party at Swampington, and was to sleep at the Rectory; so 
Mary and her father were alone. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock; but Miss Marchmont had insisted upon 
sitting up until her father should retire to rest. She had always sat up 
in Oakley Street, she had remonstrated, though she was much younger 
then. She sat on a velvet-covered hassock at her father’s feet, with her fair 
hair falling over his knee, as her head lay there in loving abandonment. 
She was not talking to him; for neither John nor Mary were great 
talkers; but she was with him—that was quite enough. 

Mr. Marchmont’s thin fingers twined themselves listlessly in and out 
of the fair curls upon his knee. Mary was thinking of Edward and 
the party at Swampington. Would he enjoy himself very, very much? 
Would he be sorry that she was not there? It was a grown-up party, 
and she wasn’t old enough for grown-up parties yet. Would the pretty 
girls in blue be there? and would he dance with them ? 

Her father’s face was clouded by a troubled expression, as he 
looked absently at the red embers in the low fireplace. He spoke pre- 
sently, but his observation was a very commonplace one. The opening 
speeches of a tragedy are seldom remarkable for any ominous or solemn 
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meaning. Two gentlemen meet each other in a street very near the 
footlights, and converse rather flippantly about the aspect of affairs in 
general; there is no hint of bloodshed and agony till we get deeper into 
the play. 

So Mr. Marchmont, bent upon making rather an important communi- 
cation to his daughter, and for the first time feeling very fearful as to how 
she would take it, began thus : 

“You really ought to go to bed earlier, Polly dear ; you’ve been look- 
ing very pale lately, and I know such hours as these must be bad for 
you.” 

“Oh, no, papa dear,” ’ cried the young lady; “I’m always pale; 
that’s natural to me. Sitting up late doesn’t hurt me, papa. It never 
did in Oakley Street, you know.” 

John Marchmont shook his head sadly. 

“IT don’t know that,” he said. “My darling had'to suffer many 
evils throughher father’s poverty. If you had some one who loved you, 
dear, a lady, you know,—for a man does not understand these sort of 
things,—your health would be looked after more carefully, and—and 
—your education —and—in short, you would be altogether happier ; 
wouldn’t you, Polly darling ?” 

He asked the“question in an almost piteously appealing tone. A ter- 
rible fear was beginning to take possession of him. His daughter might 
be grieved at this second marriage. The very step which he had taken 
for her happiness might cause her loving nature pain and sorrow. In 
the utter cowardice of his affection he trembled at the thought of causing 
his darling any distress in the present, even for her future welfare,—even 
for her future good; and he knew that the step he was about to take 
would secure that. Mary started from her reclining position, and looked 
up into her father’s face. 

“You're not going to engage a governess for me, papa?” she cried 
eagerly. “Oh, please don’t. We areso much better as it is. A governess 
would keep me away from you, papa; I know she would. The Miss 
Landells, at Impley Grange, have a governess; and they only come 
down to dessert for half an hour, or go out for a drive sometimes, so 
that they very seldom see their papa. Lucy told me so; and they said 
they’d give the world to be always with their papa, as I am with you. 
Oh, pray, pray, papa darling, don’t let me have a governess.” 

The tears were in her eyes as she pleaded to him. The sight of those 
tears made him terribly nervous. 

“My own dear Polly,” he said, “I’m not going to engage a gover- 
ness. I—Polly, Polly dear, you must be reasonable. You mustn’t 
grieve your poor father. You are old enough to understand these things 
now, dear. You know what the doctors have said. I may die, Polly, 
and leave you alone in the world.” 

She clung closely to her father, and looked up, pale and trembling, 
as she answered him. 
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“When you die, papa, I shall die too. I could never, never live 
without you.” 

“Yes, yes, my darling, you would. You will live to lead a happy 
life, please God, and a safe one; but if I die, and leave you very young, 
very inexperienced, and innocent, as I may do, my dear, you must not 
be without a friend to watch over you, to advise, to protect you. I have 
thought of this long and earnestly, Polly ; and I believe that what I am 
going to do is right.” 

“ What you are going to do!” Mary cried, repeating her father’s 
words, and looking at him in sudden terror. ‘What do you mean, 
papa? What are you going to do? Nothing that will part us! O 
papa, papa, you will never do any thing to part us!” 

“No, Polly darling,” answered Mr. Marchmont. ‘“ Whatever I do, 
I do for your sake, and for that alone. I’m going to be married, my 
dear.” 

Mary burst into a low wail, more pitiful than any ordinary weeping. 

“OQ papa, papa,” she cried, “ you never will, you never will !” 

The sound of that piteous voice for a few moments quite unmanned 
John Marchmont; but he armed himself with a desperate courage. He 
determined not to be influenced by this child, to relinquish the purpose 
which he believed was to achieve her future welfare. 

“Mary, Mary dear,” he said reproachfully, “this is very cruel of you. 
Do you think I haven’t consulted your happiness before my own? Do 
you think I shall love you less because I take this step for your sake? 
You are very cruel to me, Mary.” 

The little girl rose from her kneeling attitude, and stood before her 
father, with the tears streaming down her white cheeks, but with a cer- 
tain air of resolution about her. She had been a child for a few moments ; 
a child, with no power to look beyond the sudden pang of that new sor- 
row which had come to her. She was a woman now, able to rise supe- 
rior to her sorrow in the strength of her womanhood. 

“T won't be cruel, papa,” she said; “I was selfish and wicked to 
talk like that. Ifit will make you happy to have another wife, papa, I’ll 
not be sorry. No, I won’t be sorry, even if your new wife separates us—a 
little.” 

“But, my darling,” John remonstrated, “I don’t mean that she 
should separate us at all. Iwish you to have a second friend, Polly ; 
some one who can understand you better than I do, who may love you 
perhaps almost as well.” Mary Marchmont shook her head; she could 
not realise this possibility. ‘Do you understand me, my dear?” her 
father continued earnestly. “I want you to have some one who will be a 
mother to you; and I hope—I am sure that Olivia—” 

Mary interrupted him by a sudden exclamation, that was almost like 
a cry of pain. 

“Not Miss Arundel!” she said. “O papa, it is not Miss Arundel 
you are going to marry !” 
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Her father bent his head in assent. 

“ What is the matter with you, Mary ?” he said, almost fretfully, as he 
saw the look of mingled grief and terror in his daughter’s face. ‘‘ You are 
really quite unreasonable to-night. If I am to marry at all, who should 
I choose for a wife? Who could be better than Olivia Arundel? Every 
body knows how good she is. Every body talks of her goodness.” 

In these two sentences Mr. Marchmont made confession of a fact he 
had never himself considered. It was not his own impulse, it was no 
instinctive belief in her goodness, that had led him to choose Olivia 
Arundel for his wife. He had been influenced solely by the reiterated 
opinions of other people. 

“IT know she is very good, papa,” Mary cried; “but, oh, why, why 
do you marry her? Do you love her so very, very much?” 

“ Love her!” exclaimed Mr. Marchmont naively; “no, Polly dear; 
you know I never loved any one but you.” 

“Why do you marry her, then ?” 

“ For your sake, Polly; for your sake.” 

“ But don’t, then, papa; oh, pray, pray don’t. I don’t want her. I 
don’t like her. I could never be happy with her.” 

“Mary! Mary!” 

“ Yes, I know it’s very wicked to say so, but it’s true, papa; I never, 
never, never could be happy with her. I know she is good, but I don’t 
like her. If I did any thing wrong, I should never expect her to forgive 
me for it; I should never expect her to have mercy upon me. Don’t 
marry her, papa; pray, pray don’t marry her.” 

“ Mary,” said Mr. Marchmont resolutely, “this is very wrong of 
you. I have given my word, my dear, and I cannot recall it. I be- 
lieve that I am acting for the best. You must not be childish now, 
Mary. You have been my comfort ever since you were a baby; you 
mustn’t make me unhappy now.” 

Her father’s appeal went straight to her heart. Yes, she had been 
his help and comfort since her earliest infancy, and she was not unused 
to self-sacrifice; why should she fail him now? She had read of martyrs, 
patient and holy creatures, to whom suffering was glory ; she would be a 
martyr, if need were, for his sake. She would stand steadfast amid the 
blazing fagots, or walk unflinchingly across the white-hot ploughshare ; 
for his sake, for his sake. 

«Papa, papa,” she cried, flinging herself upon her father’s neck, “I 
will not make you sorry. I will be good and obedient to Miss Arundel, 
if you wish it.” 

Mr. Marchment carried his little girl up to her comfortable bed- 
chamber, close at hand to his own. She was very calm when she bade 
him good night, and she kissed him with a smile upon her face; but all 
through the long hours before the late winter morning Mary Marchmont 
lay awake, weeping silently and incessantly in her new sorrow; and all 
through the same weary hours the master of that noble Lincolnshire 
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mansion slept a fitful and troubled slumber, rendered hideous by con- 
fused and horrible dreams, in which the black shadow that came be- 
tween him and his child, and the cruel hand that thrust him for ever 
from his darling, were Olivia Arundel’s. 

But the morning light brought relief to John Marchmont and his 
child. Mary arose with the determination to submit patiently to her 
father’s choice, and to conceal from him all traces of her foolish and un- 
reasoning sorrow. Jolin awoke from troubled dreams to believe in the 
wisdom of the step he had taken, and to take comfort from the thought 
that in the far-away future his daughter would have reason to thank 
and bless him for the choice he had made. 

So the few days before the marriage passed ne short 
days, that flitted by with terrible speed; and the last day of all was 
made still more dismal by the departure of Edward Arundel, who left 
Marchmont Towers to go to Dangerfield Park, whence he was most 
likely to start once more for India. 

Mary felt that her narrow world of love was indeed crumbling away 
from her. Edward was lost, and to-morrow her father would belong to 
another. Mr. Marchmont dined at the Rectory upon that last evening ; 
for there were settlements to be signed, and other matters to be arranged ; 
and Mary was alone—quite alone—weeping over her lost happiness. 

“This would never have happened,” she thought, “if we hadn’t 
come to Marchmont Towers. I wish papa had never had the fortune; 
we were so happy in Oakley Street,—so very happy. I wouldn’t mind a 
bit being poor again, if I could be always with papa.” 

Mr. Marchmont had not been able to make himself quite comfortable 
in his mind, after that unpleasant interview with his daughter in which 
he had broken to her the news of his approaching marriage. Argue with 
himself as he might upon the advisability of the step he was about to 
take, he could not argue away the fact that he had grieved the child 
he loved so intensely. He could not blot away from his memory the 
pitiful aspect of her terror-stricken face as she had turned it towards him 
when he uttered the name of Olivia Arundel. 

No; he had grieved and distressed her. The future might reconcile 
her to that grief, perhaps, as a bygone sorrow which she had been allowed 
to suffer for her own ultimate advantage. But the future was a long 
way off; and in the mean time there was Mary’s altered face, calm and 
resigned, but bearing upon it a settled look of sorrow, very close at hand; 
and John Marchmont could not be otherwise than unhappy in the know- 
ledge of his darling’s grief. 

I do not believe that any man or woman is ever suffered to take any 
fatal step upon the roadway of life without receiving ample warning by 
the way. The stumbling-blocks are placed in the fatal path by a merciful 
hand; but we insist upon groping over them, and surmounting them in 
our blind obstinacy, to reach that shadowy something beyond, which we 
have in our ignorance appointed to be our goal. A thousand ominous 
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whispers in his own breast warned John Marchmont that the step he 
considered so wise was not a wise one: and yet, in spite of all these 
subtle warnings, in spite of the ever-present reproach of his daughter’s 
altered face, this man, who was too weak to trust blindly in his God, 
went on persistently upon his way, trusting, with a thousand times more 
fatal blindness, in his own wisdom. 

He could not be content to confide his darling and her altered for- 
tunes to the Providence which had watched over her in her poverty, and 
sheltered her from every harm. He could not trust his child to the 
mercy of God; but he cast her upon the love of Olivia Arundel. 

A new life began for Mary Marchmont after the quiet wedding at 
Swampington Church. ‘The bride and bridegroom went upon a brief 
honeymoon excursion far away amongst snow-clad Scottish mountains 
and frozen streams, upon whose bloomless margins poor John shivered 
dismally. I fear that Mr. Marchmont, having been, by the hard pressure 
of poverty, compelled to lead a Cockney life for the better half of his 
existence, had but slight relish for the grand and sublime in nature. I 
do not think he looked at the ruined walls which had once sheltered 
Macbeth and his strong-minded partner with all the enthusiasm which 
might have been expected of him. He had but one idea about Macbeth, 
and he was rather glad to get out of the neighbourhood associated with 
the warlike Thane; for his memories of the past presented King Dun- 
can’s murderer as a very stern and uncompromising gentleman, who 
was utterly intolerant of banners held awry, or turned with the blank 
and ignoble side towards the audience, and who objected vehemently to 
a violent fit of coughing on the part of any one of his guests during the 
blank Barmecide feast of pasteboard and Dutch metal with which he 
was wont to entertain them. No; John Marchmont had had quite 
enough of Macbeth, and rather wondered at the hot enthusiasm of other 
red-nosed tourists, apparently indifferent to the frosty weather. 

I fear that the master of Marchmont Towers would have preferred 
Oakley Street, Lambeth, to Princes Street, Edinburgh; for the nipping 
and eager airs of the Modern Athens nearly blew him across the gulf 
between the new town and the old. A visit to the Calton Hill produced 
an attack of that chronic cough which had so severely tormented the 
weak-kneed supernumerary in the draughty corridors of Drury Lane. 
Melrose and Abbotsford fatigued this poor feeble tourist; he tried to be 
interested in the stereotyped round of associations beloved by other tra- 
vellers, but he had a weary craving for rest, which was stronger than any 
hero-worship; and he discovered, before long, that he had done a very 
foolish thing in coming to Scotland in December and January, without 
having consulted his physician as to the propriety of such a step. 

But above all personal inconvenience, above all personal suffering, 
there was one feeling ever present in his heart—a sick yearning for the 
little girl he had left behind him; a mournful longing to be back with 
his child. Already Mary’s sad forebodings had been in some way rea- 
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lised; already his new wife had separated him, unintentionally of course, 
from his daughter. The aches and pains he endured in the bleak Scottish 
atmospbere reminded him only too forcibly of the warnings he had received 
from his physicians. He was seized with a panic, almost, when he remem- 
bered his own imprudence. What if he had needlessly curtailed the short 
span of his life? What if he were to die soon—before Olivia had learned 
to love her stepdaughter; before Mary had grown affectionately familiar 
with her new guardian? Again and again he appealed to his wife, im- 
ploring her to be tender to the orphan child, if he should be snatched 
away suddenly. 

“T know you will love her by and by, Olivia,” he said; “as much as 
I do, perhaps; for you will discover how good she is, how patient and 
unselfish, But just at first, and before you know her very well, you will 
be kind to her, won’t you, Olivia? She has been used to great indulg- 
ence ; she has been spoiled, perhaps; but you'll remember all that, and 
be very kind to her ?” 

“T will try and do my duty,” Mrs. Marchmont answered. “I pray 
that I never may do less.” 

There was no tender yearning in Olivia Marchmont’s heart towards 
the motherless girl. She herself felt that such a feeling was wanting, 
and comprehended that it should have been there. She would have loved 
her stepdaughter in those early days, if she could have done so; but she 
could not—she could not. All that was tender or womanly in her nature 
had been wasted upon her hopeless love for Edward Arundel, The utter 
wreck of that small freight of affection had left her nature warped and 
stunted, soured, disappointed, unwomanly. 

How was she to love this child, this fair-haired, dove-eyed girl, be- 
fore whom woman’s life, with all its natural wealth of affection, stretched 
far away, a bright and fairy vista? How was she to love her,—she, whose 
black future was unchequered by one ray of light; who stood dissevered 
from the past, alone in the dismal, dreamless monotony of the present? 

“No,” she thought; ‘beggars and princes can never love each other. 
When this girl and I are equals,—when she, like me, stands alone upon 
a barren rock, far out amid the waste of waters, with not one memory to 
hold her to the past, with not one hope to lure her onward to the future, 
with nothing but the black sky above and the black waters around,—then 
we may grow fond of each other.” 

But always more or less steadfast to the standard she had set up for 
herself, Olivia Marchmont intended to do her duty to her stepdaughter. 
She had not failed in other duties, though no glimmer of love had 
brightened them, no natural affection had made them pleasant. Why 
should she fail in this? 

If this belief in her own power should appear to be somewhat arro- 
gant, let it be remembered that she had set herself hard tasks before 
now, and had performed them. Would the new furnace through which 
she was to pass be more terrible than the old fires? She had gone to God’s 
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altar with a man for whom she had no more love than she felt for the 
lowest or most insignificant of the miserable sinners in her father’s flock. 
She had sworn to honour and obey him, meaning at least faithfully to 
perform that portion of her vow; and on the night before her loveless 
bridal she had grovelled, white, writhing, mad, and desperate, upon the 
ground, and had plucked out of her lacerated heart her hopeless love for 
another man. 

Yes; she had done this. Another woman might have spent that 
bridal eve in vain tears and lamentations, in feeble prayers, and such 
weak struggles as might have been evidenced by the destruction of a 
few letters, a tress of hair, some fragile foolish tokens of a wasted love. 
She would have burnt five out of six letters, perhaps, that helpless, ordi- 
nary sinner, and would have kept the sixth, to hoard away hidden among 
her matrimonial trousseau; she would have thrown away fifteen-six- 
teenths of that tress of hair, and would have kept the sixteenth portion, 
-—one delicate curl of gold, slender as the thread by which her shattered 
hopes had hung,—to be wept over and kissed in the days that were to 
come. An ordinary woman would have played fast and loose with love 
and duty; and so would have been true to neither. 

But Olivia Arundel did none of these things. She battled with her 
weakness as St. George battled with the fiery dragon. She plucked the 
rooted serpent from her heart, reckless as to how much of that desperate 
heart was to be wrenched away with its roots. A cowardly woman 
would have killed herself, perhaps, rather than endure this mortal agony. 
Olivia Arundel killed more than herself; she killed the passion that had 
become stronger than herself. 

“ Alone she did it;” unaided by any human sympathy or compas- 
sion, unsupported by any human counsel, not upheld by her God; for 
the religion she had made for herself was a hard creed, and the many 
words of tender comfort which must have been familiar to her were un- 
remembered in that long night of anguish. 

It was the Roman’s stern endurance, rather than the meek faithful- 
ness of the Christian, which upheld this unhappy girl under her torture. 
She did not do this thing because it pleased her to be obedient to her 
God. She did not do it because she believed in the mercy of Him who 
inflicted the suffering, and looked forward hopefully, even amid her pas- 
sionate grief, to the day when she should better comprehend that which 
she now saw so darkly. No; she fought the terrible fight, and she came 
forth out of it a conqueror, by reason of her own indomitable power of 
suffering, by reason of her own extraordinary strength of will. 

But she did conquer. If her weapon was the classic sword and not 
the Christian cross, she was nevertheless a conqueror. When she stood 
before the altar and gave her hand to John Marchmont, Edward Arundel 
was dead to her. The fatal habit of looking at him as the one centre of 
her narrow life was cured. In all her Scottish wanderings, her thoughts 
never once went back to him; though a hundred chance words and asso- 
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ciations tempted her, though a thousand memories assailed her, though 
some trick of his face in the faces of other people, though some tone of 
his voice in the voices of others, perpetually offered to entrap her. No; 
she was steadfast. 

Dutiful as a wife as she had been dutiful as a daughter, she bore with 
her husband when his feeble health made him a wearisome companion. 
She waited upon him when pain made him fretful, and her duties became 
little less arduous than those of a hospital-nurse. When, at the bidding 
of the Scotch physician who had been called in at Edinburgh, Jobn 
Marchmont turned homewards, travelling slowly and resting often on 
the way, his wife was more devoted to him than his experienced servant, 
more watchful than the best-trained sick-nurse. She recoiled from no- 
thing, she neglected nothing; she gave him full measure of the honour 
and obedience which she had promised upon her wedding-day. And 
when she reached Marchmont Towers upon a dreary evening in January, 
she passed beneath the solemn portal of the western front, carrying in 
her heart the full determination to hold as steadfastly to the other half of 
her bargain, and to do her duty to her stepchild. 

Mary ran out of the western drawing-room to welcome her father and 
his wife. She had cast off her black dresses in honour of Mr. March- 
mont’s marriage, and she wore some soft, silken fabric, of a pale shim- 
mering blue, which contrasted exquisitely with her soft flaxen hair and 
her fair tender face. She uttered a cry of mingled alarm and sorrow 
when she saw her father, and perceived the change that had been made 
in his looks by the northern journey; but she checked herself at a 
warning glance from her stepmother, and bade that dear father welcome, 
clinging about him with an almost desperate fondness. She greeted 
Olivia gently and respectfully. 

“T will try to be very good, mamma,” she said, as she took the 
passive hand of the lady who had come to rule at Marchmont Towers. 

“T believe you will, my dear,” Olivia answered kindly. 

She had been startled a little as Mary addressed her by that endear- 
ing corruption of the holy word mother. The child had been so long 
motherless, that she felt little of that acute anguish which some orphans 
suffer when they have to look up in a strange face and say “ mamma.” 
She had taught herself the lesson of resignation, and she was prepared to 
accept this stranger as her new mother, and to look up to her and obey 
her henceforward. No thought of her future position as sole owner of 
Marchmont Towers ever crossed her mind, womanly as that mind had 
become in the sharp experiences of poverty. If her father had told her 
that he had cut off the entail, and settled Marchmont Towers upon his 
new wife, I think she would have submitted meekly to his will, and 
would have seen no injustice in the act. She loved him blindly and con- 
fidingly. Indeed, she could only love after one fashion. The organ of 
veneration must have been abnormally developed in Mary Marchmont’s 
head. To believe that any one she loved was otherwise than perfect, 
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would have been, in her creed, an infidelity against love. Had any one 
told her that Edward Arundel was not eminently qualified for the post of 
General-in-Chief of the Army of the Indus; or that her father could by 
any possible chance be guilty ofa fault or folly; she would have recoiled 
in horror from the treasonous slanderer. 

A dangerous quality, perhaps, this quality of guilelessness which 
thinketh no evil, which cannot be induced to see the evil under its very 
nose. But surely, of all the beautiful and pure things upon this earth, 
such blind confidence is the purest and most beautiful. I knew a lady, 
dead and gone,—alas for this world, which could ill afford to lose so good 
~ a Christian !—who carried this trustfulness of spirit, this utter incapacity 
to believe in wrong, through all the strife and turmoil of a troubled life, 
unsullied and unlessened, to her grave. She was cheated and imposed 
upon, robbed and lied to, by people who loved her, perhaps, while they 
wronged her,—for to know her was to love her. She was robbed sys- 
tematically by a confidential servant for years, and for years refused to 
believe those who told her of his delinquencies. She could not believe 
that people were wicked. To the day of her death she had faith in the 
scoundrels. and scamps who had profited by her sweet compassion and 
untiring benevolence; and indignantly defended them against those who 
dared to say that they were any thing more than unfortunate. To go to 
her was to go to a never-failiag fountain of love and tenderness. To 
know her goodness was to understand the goodness of God; for her love 
approached the Infinite, and might have taught a sceptic the possibility 
of Divinity. Three-score years and ten of worldly experience left her 
an accomplished lady, a delightful companion; but in guilelessness a 
child. 

So Mary Marchmont, trusting implicitly in those she loved, sub- 
mitted to her father’s will, and prepared to obey her stepmother. The 
new life at the Towers began very peacefully ; a perfect harmony reigned 
in the quiet household. Olivia took the reins of management with so 
little parade, that the old housekeeper, who had long been paramount 
in the Lincolnshire mansion, found herself superseded before she knew 
where she was. It was Olivia’s nature to govern. Her strength of will 
asserted itself almost unconsciously. She took posgession of Mary March- 
mont as she had taken possession of her school-children at Swampington, 
making her own laws for the government of their narrow intellects. She 
planned a routine of study that was actually terrible to the little girl, 
whose education had hitherto been conducted in a somewhat slip-slop 
manner by a weakly-indulgent father. She came between Mary and 
her one amusement,—the reading of novels. The half-bound romances 
were snatched ruthlessly from this young devourer of light literature, 
and sent back to the shabby circulating library at Swampington. Even 
the gloomy old oak bookcases in the library at the Towers, and the Abbots- 
ford edition of the Waverley Novels, were forbidden to poor Mary; for 
though Sir Walter Scott's morality is irreproachable, it will not do for 
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a young lady to be weeping over Lucy Ashton or Amy Robsart when 
she should be consulting her terrestrial globe, and informing herself as to 
the latitude and longitude of the Fiji Islands. 

So a round of dry and dreary lessons began for poor Miss Marchmont, 
and her brain grew almost dazed under that continuous and pelting 
shower of hard facts which many worthy people consider the one sove- 
reign method of education. I have said that her mind was far in advance 
of her years; Olivia perceived this, and set her tasks in advance of her 
mind, in order that the perfection attained by a sort of steeple-chase of 
instruction might not be lost to her. If Mary learned difficult lessons 
with surprising rapidity, Mrs. Marchmont plied her with even yet more 
difficult lessons, thus keeping the spur perpetually in the side of this 
heavily-weighted racer on the road to learning. But it must not be 
thought that Olivia wilfully tormented or oppressed her stepdaughter. It 
was not so. In all this, John Marchmont’s second wife implicitly believed 
that she was doing her duty to the child committed to her care. She 
fully believed that this dreary routine of education was wise and right, 
and would be for Mary’s ultimate advantage. If she caused Miss March- 
mont to get up at abnormal hours on bleak wintry mornings, for the pur- 
pose of wrestling with a difficult variation by Hertz or Schubert, she 
herself rose also and sat shivering by the piano, counting the time of the 
music which her stepdaughter played. 

Whatever pains and trouble she inflicted on Mary, she most unshrink- 
ingly endured herself. She waded through the dismal slough of learn- 
ing side by side with the younger sufferer: Roman emperors, medieval 
schisms, early British manufactures, Philippa of Hainault, Flemish 
woollen stuffs, Magna Charta, the sidereal heavens, Luther, Newton, 
Huss, Galileo, Calvin, Loyola, Sir Robert Walpole, Cardinal Wolsey, 
conchology, Arianism in the Early Church, trial by jury, Habeas Corpus, 
zoology, Mr. Pitt, the American war, Copernicus, Confucius, Mahomet, 
Harvey, Jenner, Lycurgus, and Catherine of Arragon; through a very 
diabolical dance of history, science, theology, philosophy, and instruction 
of all kinds, did this devoted priestess lead her hapless victim, struggling 
onward towards that distant altar at which Pallas Athené waited, pale 
and inscrutable, to receive a new disciple. 

But Olivia Marchmont did not mean to be unmerciful; she meant to 
be good to her stepdaughter. She did not love her; but, on the other 
hand, she did not dislike her. Her feelings were simply negative. Mary 
understood this; and the submissive obedience she rendered to her step- 
mother was untempered by affection. So, for nearly two years these two 
people led a monotonous life, unbroken by any more important event 
than a dinner-party at Marchmont Towers, or a brief visit to Harrowgate 
or Scarborough. 

This monotonous existence was not to go on for ever. The fatal 
day, so horribly feared by John Marchmont, was creeping closer and 
closer. The sorrow which had been shadowed in every childish dream, 
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in every childish prayer, came at last; and Mary Marchmont was left an 
orphan. 

Poor John had never quite recovered the effects of his winter excursion 
to Scotland ; neither his wife’s devoted nursing, nor his physician’s care, 
could avail for ever; and late in the autumn of the second year of his 
marriage, he sank, slowly and peacefully enough as regards physical 
suffering, but not without bitter grief of mind. 

In vain Hubert Arundel talked to him; in vain did he himself pray 
for faith and comfort in this dark hour of trial. He could not bear to 
leave his child alone in the world. In the foolishness of his love he would 
have trusted in the strength of his own arm to shield her in the battle; 
he could not trust her hopefully to the arm of God. He prayed for her 
night and day, during the last week of his illness ; while she was praying 
passionately, almost madly, that he might be spared to her, or that she 
might die with him. Better for her, according to all mortal reasoning, 
if she had. Happier for her, a thousand times, if she could have died as 
she wished to die, clinging to her father’s breast. 

The blow fell at last upon those two loving hearts. These were the 
awful shadows of death that shut his child’s face from John Marchmont’s 
fading sight. His feeble arms groped here and there for her in that dim 
and awful obscurity. 

Yes, this was death. The narrow tract of yellow sand had little by 
little grown narrower and narrower. The dark and cruel waters were 


closing in; the feeble boat went down into the darkness; and Mary stood 
alone, with her dead father’s hand clasped in hers,—the last feeble link 
which bound her to the Past,—looking blankly forward to an unknown 
Future. 











[ 839 ] 


Che Blackburn Sewing-Schools. 


Att this dreary December of 1862—one of the dreariest months in my 
life—I have had ringing through my brain the words, “Hard Times, 
come again no more!” Just now times are very hard to me, though not 
in the ordinary sense; and I determine to go to school to Lancashire to 
learn the practical lesson of this winter. Being within twelve miles of 
Blackburn, I resolve for one day to go down to this heart of the Lan- 
cashire distress, where there are the most painful, yet most patient, 
throbbings, and count for myself the pulsations of this feverish sorrow of 
irremediable poverty, which is felt, not in Lancashire alone, but, by a 
contagious sympathy, throughout all the members of our vast empire, to 
the extremest verge of colonies removed from us by a whole hemisphere. 

My sister and I enter one of the slowest and most funereal trains it 
was ever my lot to travel by, trailing along at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour, as if with conscious reluctance to convey us to Blackburn; while 
the wintry landscape, deliberately passing by us, does not tend to raise 
our spirits. These low, bleak hills, with their sullen outlines; these 
dwarfed and knotted trees, like distorted skeletons; and these shallow 
dells scattered over with deserted factories,—are strangely different to the 
rich pastoral scenery of the midland county from which we came. As 
we near Blackburn, and look out upon some sixty slender chimneys, 
with no pennons of smoke floating over the battle of life in the streets 
beneath, the too clear atmosphere, and the absence of the din and hum 
of machinery, give an aspect of Sabbath leisure, without the Sabbath 
cheerfulness; while groups of compelled idlers, who have had no blessed 
refuge of labour to fly to from their gloomy thoughts for these months 
past, loiter about the station and the streets. It is market-day in Black- 
burn, but we do not discover it for ourselves until we are told that it is so: 
there are a few stalls and booths erected in the market square, but there 
is no profuse display of produce, no busy crowd of chaffering housewives. 
The streets are free from the throng of business and the rattling of many 
wheels ; and there is hush enough for us to hear every where the sharp click 
and clatter of the Lancashire wooden clogs upon the pavement—a sound 
which will ever be associated in my memory with our day’s melancholy 
wanderings through the famine-stricken streets of Blackburn. Nine 
hours are before us for lulling our own little nursling of a sorrow into 
forgetfulness, while we confront this great misery of unfamiliar penury 
and destitution, suffered by a people who hitherto have scorned and 
turned aside the outstretched hand of Charity, as if there were degrada- 
tion in her touch. Even now there are not as many beggars lurking 
about as one would meet in ordinary times in one of our own midland 
towns; and these are not importunate—are readily repulsed, and turn 
away silently, with no scowling faces and muttered curses. 
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We are strangers here ; but the appeal of one inhabitant of the town 
has reached us at home, and we determine to seek him at once. The 
postmaster has issued circulars to all the post-offices in England, solicit- 
ing such aid as the employés of the postal service are willing to render 
to this town; and the appeal—an individual one merely —has been 
answered by a contribution of 320/., chiefly from little country offices. 
Aware of this fact, we direct our steps first to the post-office, and place 
ourselves under the willing and kindly guidance of the postmaster. Our 
first visit is made to one of the six sewing-schools supported by the 
Church-of-England Association for employing young women out of work. 
We pass through the quiet lobbies of the Town Hall, no official challeng- 
ing our steps, and ascend a staircase unquestioned, until a low and sub- 
dued sound gives us notice that here is the assembly we are seeking. A 
novel scene presents itself as we enter a large and handsome concert- 
room. Down each side of the hall there are forms arranged in squares, 
each square occupied by a class of about twenty-five women, with a lady- 
teacher sitting in the midst of them; a broad aisle runs down the centre, 
and at each end a long table is placed, forming a counter, at which some 
two or three ladies preside, to give out the materials required by each 
class. There is perfect order and regularity, though there are upwards 
of six hundred women and girls, who a few months since were rough 
factory hands,—“ hands” only,—now gathered together under the unac- 
customed authority of a little band of ladies,—no doubt nervous and deli- 
cate ladies before this emergency came. Never before did the decorated 
walls and painted ceilings enclose an assembly like this. Pale faces and 
anxious eyes smile at us with smiles of deeper pathos than the mirth of 
festal meetings ; wan lips take up a song more touching than ever music 
rang from yonder orchestra; and it sinks and swells in plaintive cadences, 
while it dies away from the feeble voices of one class, to be caught up 
and continued in another part of the hall. We listen to the sound of six 
hundred women’s voices singing alone, with no deeper and stronger notes 
sustaining them ; and there is to our ears a certain sorrowful weakness in 
it, a delicate undertone of complaint, as of a conscious incompleteness and 
deficiency. When the hymn is finished—for in the Church-of-England 
schools they are not permitted to sing songs—we speak to some few of 
the women while we inspect their work, and find in all a feeling of 
weariness blended with deep thankfulness. They get tired of sitting still 
so long, they say; they are “fain” to get back to the mills; but every 
body is very good to them; every thing is done for them that can be 
done. 

We admire—using that word in both its meanings of wonder and 
approbation—the long-continued self-denial and unflinching perseverance 
of the ladies who superintend the school. The work is as strange to them 
as to the girls they have taken in charge. They receive us, strangers as 
we are, with cordiality, hoping that we are come to learn how to establish 
a school of our own. We are informed, by papers supplied to us by the 
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vicar, that this Association admits none who are married or are under 
fourteen years of age. They are occupied in sewing, knitting, darning, 
&e., during three days in the week, for five hours in the duy; and if in 
constant attendance, receive 8d. a day, at the expenditure for this As- 
sociation of 1207. a week. At the beginning of August, the number 
assembled in the various rooms was 247 ; at the end of November, 1143. 
Bales of clothing are received from all parts of the kingdom, yet are still 
needed ; the most valuable being those which consist of unworked mate- 
rials, flannels, calicoes, checks, yarn, &c., which afford employment to 
the women as well as clothing. One lady tells us cheerfully that her 
fingers are quite sore with cutting-out garments; and we are not surprised 
at the laudable pride with which she looks upon the red wales caused by 
the pressure of the scissors. Neither would we shrink from that fatigue 
with which they tell us they return to their homes after superintending 
their classes. We have been accustomed, in our country circle, to wish 
that the Protestant Saint Dorcas had died young, before she set her 
baleful example for Christian women; but here we recall her memory 
with new-born veneration. 

From the concert-room we ascend to the story above, where a class 
of straw-plaiters are collected in a small apartment. About twenty 
young women are sitting round a comfortable fire, engaged in their light 
and pretty work ; they all rise as we enter, with frank, pleasant looks 
and ready response to our greeting,—a refinement of manner unknown 
before this time of severe discipline of dependence. The girl who is 
splitting the bright straws, with a little brass prong armed with six 
teeth, is quite pleased to show us how it is done; and the more advanced 
plaiters, promoted to working a pattern of black upon their white straws, 
exhibit their accomplishments proudly. The class, we are told by the 
superintendent, was instituted and is maintained by a gentleman in Don- 
caster, who wrote to a clergyman at Dunstable three months ago, re- 
questing him to find some suitable young woman for teaching straw- 
plaiting to the mill-hands. The girls receive two shillings a week, as in 
the sewing-schools, and any surplus which they can earn by working at 
home; they would rather plait straw than work in the mills, they say, if 
they could get the same wages. Lefore we leave, the class, without 
waiting to be asked, sing a hymn, of which the refrain, echoed again and 
again, are the words, full of pathos and poetry, “nearer home.” 

In the adjoining room is a small class of married women, supported 
by the Mayor, and not admitted into the large school below. There is 
more dejection here, deeper marks of care and anxiety, than upon the 
pale faces of the single women; it is the depression of long-protracted 
and now almost hopeless strife, to which they have no elasticity of youth 
to bring. The mothers of poor children are before us, with no mental 
faculties save the glimmering of maternal instinct. They cannot com- 
prehend our unfamiliar tones and dialect; and we can do little else but 
answer the dull curiosity of their gaze with the silent sympathy of our 
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looks. We have smiled every where else; here we gaze sadly for a few 
minutes, and are relieved to turn away from picturing to our minds the 
homes whose privations are pressing down, with an iron hand, the hearts 
of these English wives and mothers. 

From the Town Hall we hurry away, for our moments are precious, to 
one of the twelve Nonconformist schools,—that belonging to the Park 
Congregational Chapel. In the yard, and upon the stairs leading to the 
schoolroom, are a number of lads lounging about, with a pleased, after- 
dinnerish look, their hands thrust deep into their empty pockets, and a 
satisfied idleness in their mien; they greet us with the observation that we 
are come to taste the soup,—a remark which we verify shortly after, and 
find it very good, almost as good as the very excellent soup we tasted a 
few days ago in Liverpool Borough Gaol. Entering a large and lofty room 
occupied by the sewing-classes, our eyes first fall upon long tables, where 
a number of children, 400 to-day, are being supplied with a basin of soup 
and large rounds of bread each. Here is a brown-eyed boy of twelve, 
with his arm caressingly round a little sister, whom he is feeding with 
large spoonfuls of the thickened soup. Yonder is a wrinkled, haggard, 
old granny, with a child on each side and a baby on her lap; and the 
spoon revolves regularly round the three mouths, but never approaches 
her own; the children’s faces wear the contented expression of childhood, 
incapable of taking thought for the morrow, and they laugh out merrily 
now and then. At the upper end of the room are the sewing-classes, 
busy at work upon an order for ready-made clothing from some house 
in London; and they expect to have to work a day extra to get the order 
completed. One girl of eighteen, with a baby two months old in her 
arms, tells me she has been out of work for a year, and that she and her 
husband got married because they had nothing to do. In an adjoining 
room we find two or three gentlemen, with their sleeves rolled up to the 
elbow, busy dispensing the soup, and pouring out coffee from a large cask, 
which has been sent in by a confectioner at the almost nominal charge 
of one halfpenny per pint, with milk and sugar, ready for immediate 
consumption. This is the dinner provided to-day; there is a regular 
change of diet, comprising a dish new to us, called lobscouse, potato pies, 
and Irish stew. A pint of this warm coffee and a large substantial bun 
is given to each member of the sewing-classes, and to a number of men 
engaged in educational classes, who come in very quietly and take the 
places recently vacated by the children. When all are arranged, in an 
order that would not disgrace a gentleman’s table, they rise simultane- 
ously and sing the grace ordinarily used at such meetings, in which 
there occur the words, which we cannot help thinking must have a sin- 
gular significance to them at this time, like the dream of running waters 
to parched and sinking travellers in the desert : 

“Grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee.” 


Our guide now informs us of a new class, instituted the day before, 
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under the auspices of Mr. Pilkington, M.P. for Blackburn. He has pro- 
mised to give two shirts apiece, with the usual wages of two shillings a 
week for the work, to a number of young men, on condition that they 
make them themselves—of course under the superintendence of a matron. 
My sister is eager to visit this class of sempsters, and our guide conducts 
us to a lecture-room, where they do their sewing apart, and, as the matron 
significantly assures us, do not allow the girls to come and look at them. 
Their novel occupation is a source of great amusement to them, though 
one remarks rather uneasily, as if not quite sure of his own sentiments, 
that he doesn’t think it is any disgrace; an opinion which receives a 
hearty assent from them all, especially from a fluent-tongued young man, 
who says, with a roguish glance at my sister, ‘“‘ We'll have no need of 
wives at all now we can mak’ our own shirts, and that’ll be a saving 
when we get back to th’ mills.” They are very diligent; for a prize is 
to be given to the one who has accomplished his work earliest and best. 
Some have their sewing pinned to their knee, and, holding the left arm at 
full length, are laboriously passing their needle through the stretched 
calico; others are gazing abstractedly at the mystery of sleeve-linings ; 
while all are looking forward with dread to the terrible experiment of 
button-hole making. They are cheerful and merry enough till I tell 
them that we have heard that some of the mills were standing for want 
of hands, and that they would rather depend upon the Relief Committee 
than return to labour.: At this our fluent friend flashes up, and informs 
us, in racy Lancashire dialect, which I cannot transcribe, that the cotton 
supplied is so bad as to make it impossible for a weaver with three looms 
to earn as much as five shillings a week. Some one of them had pro- 
mised to return to the mill if the owner would guarantee him five shil- 
lings for his labour, which would preclude him from receiving relief from 
the funds; but the offer was rejected. ‘ We'd be glad to get back to 
th’ mills,” he concludes with a sigh, and another twinkle in his eyes as 
he proudly watches my sister fixing his sewing; “but I will always keep 
my shirt, to mind me of these times.” 

There is something strangely painful, after all our talk has been of 
shillings, scanty in number, to read a placard on the walls of Blackburn, 
offering 1007. reward for the discovery of the murderers of that aged 
woman who was beaten to death in the neighbourhood. As we hasten 
through the streets, it stares us in the face; and here a great concourse 
of people, the only one we have seen, and through whom we have to 
pass, arrests our steps. The four murderers are in the building round 
which they eagerly throng; and with a sickening and sinking of spirit at 
this pulsation of crime in the heart of the destitution, we pass on, without 
inquiring’ more. 

It is Yates’s Mill we are seeking, where the large educational and in- 
dustrial schools for men, known as Mrs. Potter's and Mrs. Gladstone’s 
schools, are in operation, under the management of Dr. Robinson and his 
curate. As we inquire the way from one and another, two bonnetless 
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women, who are passing by, invite us to accompany them, as they are 
going thither. They have come from the other end of the town to attend 
the Penny Bible Readings. “That’s the only help for us married 
women,” they say; “and we are glad to get a penny any how these 
times.” Sorrowful stories they tell us, which for once we may believe 
to be no exaggerations, as we pass under the walls of silent and empty 
factories, and along a street of mechanics’ houses, until we stop at the 
door of one about the centre of the row. It is their school; the place 
where the Penny Bible Readings for Women are held. The door is 
securely fastened; but at the loud and repeated knocking of our con- 
ductors, a woman’s head appears at the upper window, and informa- 
tion of the arrival of some visitors is given to the Bible-woman within. 
The door is opened jealously, lest our guides should push in with us, and 
we are admitted into a house utterly devoid of furniture; and passing on 
to the steep staircase, we see through the back window, every pane of 
which is broken, the saddest scene that presented itself to us in Black- 
burn. A crowd of from forty to fifty women of middle age, wan and 
haggard and meagre, are clustered thickly about the fastened door, to 
be ready for their turn to enter; every hungry eye devouring us with a 
settled gaze of beseeching patience. We ascend the stairs, black with 
the tread of many feet, to the upper story, where the two rooms have 
been thrown into one, which is still but a small, confined space. It is 
crammed with women, sitting along the room in close lines, like the 
packing of a slave-ship; many of them, unable to find seats, are crouch- 
ing upon the floor, or leaning wearily against the walls. Gray-haired 
old women, with wrinkled faces and purblind eyes ; mothers, with pining 
babies lying in their arms; widows, more desolate than the others, if that 
be possible ; pallid lips quivering for food ; eyes, not filled with tears, for 
the luxury of tears is for the young and affluent, but dim with a long un- 
satisfied craving. We stand speechless in the presence of the great misery 
of this band of women, unable to utter a word, though the Bible-woman, 
hoarse with reading for many hours, solicits us earnestly to speak to them, 
if only for a few minutes. The room has been thronged with relays of 
them, hour after hour, since nine o’clock this morning; while the doors 
have been besieged, as they are now, with clamant groups, wearying for 
their turn to enter. The middle age of poor women, those ceaseless 
weepers over dead children, “ ever a mother, ever in mourning,” is before 
us, full of care and sordid poverty, and great darkness of ignorance and 
hopelessness. Under the direction of the Bible-woman they rise from 
their seats, and, after one or two failures in starting, sing, in a very mourn- 
fu) and protracted tune, with numerous repetitions, the hymn beginning 


thus: 
“Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne.” 


The scene here contrasted with the imagery of the hymn: the songs of 
angels, and these prolonged, half-sobbing notes; the oddly inappropriate 
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words,—are too much for us. My sister covers her face with her hands, 
and sobs aloud; but no notice is taken of her agitation, except that one 
woman, unobserved by all but me, strokes her dress softly—the living 
touch of sympathy amid the thronging of the press. When the hymn is 
finished, and a few prayers laboriously repeated after the Bible-woman, 
she again urges us to speak a few words to them before we leave; and 
the women hush one another into an attentive silence. ‘I cannot tell you 
how sorry we are for you,” I say falteringly. “‘We come from Shropshire ; 
and there, and in all the homes of England, every one is thinking about 
the Lancashire poor. We are doing all we can to help you. I know one 
family of labouring people at home who earn only 12s. a week, and they are 
saving 2s. a week out of that,—giving up tobacco and sugar,—that they 
may send it here.” There are loud murmurs of “ Hearken ye, now!” “ Eh, 
but that’s good!” and after a few more sentences we leave, followed by 
a chorus of “ Good-by,” and a general clapping of hands. 

Passing through the crowd at the door, we proceed on our search for 
Yates’s Mill, and after a time find the entrance up a short ladder, into a 
large, low mill-room. It is now converted into an industrial school, and 
resounds with the planing and sawing of boards, and the sharp rapping 
of hammers. In the vacant space by the door is a squad of awkward, 
under-sized men, going through a course of drill ; and the imperious words 
of command rise above the noise of the tools. In the midst of the ap- 
parent confusion stands a clergyman, evidently a hard-worked and battered 
man, with as little clerical trimness left in him as if he had been having 
a Christmas romp with a band of boisterous children. He conducts us 
round the various classes of carpenters, shoemakers, and tailors, all at 
work with evident enjoyment and interest: the shoemakers and tailors 
employed upon amateur stitching and mending for themselves; but the 
carpenters constructing benches and desks for the schools, and wheel- 
barrows with “ Lancashire Distress’ painted upon them, intended for 
sale in London ; the curate securely calculating upon metropolitan sym- 
pathy. In the room above are the educational classes; but, as the 
largest number are assembled in Mrs. Gladstone’s school, which is also - 
under the active superintendence of the curate, we place ourselves under 
his courteous guidance to conduct us thither. 

This is the largest room we have entered—a mill-room, with a low 
ceiling, which makes the farther end appear in narrowing perspective, as 
if drawing to a vanishing point. It is not nearly full, though there are 
700 men sitting at long lines of desks, or formed into squares, and read- 
ing to a monitor seated in the midst. It is a vast, exaggerated school- 
room; but the scholars are not buoyant, mischievous lads, moder- 
ately quiet while under constraint, but ready with such a whoop of tri- 
umphant life as would make both our ears tingle. Here is a pupil, with 
hard and horny hands long cramped with labour, toilsomely copying the 
writing before him; there a gray-headed man, stooping low over his 
slate, that his eyes, with the aid of spectacles, may discern the figures of 
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his sum. This class, thumbing a First Book of Reading, have voices 
already thick and mumbling in utterance, which have long lost the shrill, 
clear tones that are wont to stammer out the easy words. Yet they 
smile and look shyly pleased with their own efforts, and at any notice 
taken of them. Five hours a day, and five days a week, they come to 
school, and receive 2s. a week for their attendance. Presently a long, 
shrill railway-whistle is heard, and at the signal the classes put away 
their books and slates, for it is four o’clock. Dr. Robinson mounts upon 
a form and gives out the Doxology, which is sung in the deep bass 
voices of the 700 men, with as much deficiency in harmony and sweet- 
ness as there was of strength in the plaintive singing in the Town Hall. 
When the benediction is pronounced, there is no gleeful rush to the door, 
but each class marches out in a military precision and order wonderful to 
see; they walk in double file, like a school of boys, but with a slow, 
heavy, patient tramp, the inelastic footfall of manhood; and the stolid 
faces pass us in grave succession, now and then lightened with a glance 
of recognition at the curate, until all have quietly disappeared, and even 
melted away from the streets when we follow them out. 

Still under the guidance of the curate, who tells us how occupied 
every hour of the last few months have been, we visit a soup-kitchen 
maintained by funds collected by Dr. Robinson. It is dusk now, and 
the high black walls of the mills assume a still more unfamiliar aspect 
to our country eyes, especially as the red light of the fire under the 
boiler flickers upon them. The boiler is in an open shed, and a real 
fragrance is floating on the air—very fragrant even to us, whose thoughts 
all day long have been of famine and the pangs of hunger. Twelve 
hundred quarts of soup have been made here to-day, and distributed to 
seventeen hundred persons. We are led on to the kitchen, to see the 
groups who are consuming it. It is in one of the lower rooms of the 
mill, and is crowded with men, who have been to the Men’s Bible Read- 
ing in the rooms above, which we decline to visit, having been too keenly 
touched by the same scene among the women. They are very quiet ; 
- the hum and gossip of other meetings are not to be heard; each eats his 
portion in silence, and goes his way to make room for another. Round 
the door are gathered some who have neither earned nor begged tickets 
of admission, and they stare down upon the crowded kitchen and steam- 
ing basins of soup with wolfish and defiant eyes. As we leave the mill, 
an elderly man approaches the curate hesitatingly, and in a shy under- 
tone asks if he may come to the school. This is Wednesday, and he 
cannot be admitted till Monday ; and he turns away, repeating the word 
“Monday” in a tone of deep despondency. How far away Monday 
seems even to us when we hear him thus utter it! 

Our next and last visit is paid to one of the Roman-Catholic sewing- 
schools, which opens at four o’clock in the afternoon, and thus fills up 
the saddest hours of darkness and cold with cheerful light and warmth 
and employment. Honour to whom honour is due. This is the plea- 
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santest scene of the day. Three Sisters of Mercy, with fair, plump, rosy, 
and merry faces under their hoods, are moving about in their picturesque 
attire amid groups of smiling girls. The walls are still decorated with 
festoons and evergreens left from some festival of last week ; the moni- 
tors are lively, and the classes laugh now and then without restraint. 
The priest tells us that he steadily sets his face against all low spirits 
and dejection ; and when his eye falls upon a sad face, he has some song 
started. Whenever they sing, he adds, as they are often asked to do, the 
mournful song of “ Hard Times,” he has it followed by “ There’s a Good 
Time coming, Girls,” as a corrective. They sing both for us; and we 
listen, unwilling to lose a note, to the sad, almost sacred, melody of this 
song: 
“ Let us pause in life’s pleasures, and count its many tears, 
While we all sup sorrow with the poor: 
There’s a song that will linger for ever in our ears, 
‘Oh! Hard Times, come again no more!’ 
Tis the song, the sigh of the weary: 
‘Hard Times, Hard Times, come again no more!’ 
Many days you have lingered around my cabin-door, 
Oh! Hard Times, come again no more!’ 


While we seek mirth and beauty, and music light and gay, 
There are frail forms fainting at our door; 
Though their voices are silent, their pleading looks will say, 
‘Oh! Hard Times, come again no more!’ 
"Tis the song, the sigh of the weary, &c. 


Tis a sigh that is wafted across the troubled wave; 
Tis a wail that is heard upon the shore ; 
*Tis a dirge that is murmured around the lonely grave : 
‘Oh! Hard Times, come again no more!’ 
Tis the song, the sigh of the weary, 


” &e. 

Even a class of married women in an upper room, whither the priest 
conducts us, are in good spirits, and greet his reverence with the facile 
tongues of Irishwomen. One of them stands forward, and proudly sings 
“Judy Callaghan” for us; and they wish us a “ Merry Christmas” as 
heartily as if the American war and the cotton famine were historical 
myths. We leave the decorated rooms with some little of the weight 
that has oppressed us lifted from our own spirits. 

As we pass along the dark streets to the station, the postmaster points 
out to us cellars dimly lighted, or altogether in darkness, inmates of 
which he knows by their preéminent wretchedness. He tells us of the 
vast stores laid up for the relief of their suffering thousands, the magni- 
tude of which gave him the truest and deepest sense of the magnitude of 
the distress. Statistics he gives us, which are speedily forgotten; but 
one scene that he describes is indelibly pictured on our memory. This 
street, where the doles of relief are given out, he saw one afternoon, 
at three o’clock, filled with a close, long procession, which extended to 
the end of it,—men and women, four abreast, marshalled by policemen, 
and moving slowly, inch by inch, up to the point where help was ren- 
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dered. They had been advancing thus for six hours, and yet these 
serried ranks came on, an army of reluctant recipients. 

Iam unwilling to quit the famine-stricken streets of Blackburn; but 
the day has not been lost; its lesson is not unlearned. From every class, 
but, above all, from the poor; in every scene ; by every tone; by all the 
past months of cruel privation ; by the confidence of the people in the care 
and sympathy of their countrymen; and by their hopeful waiting for 
better times,—we have read our lesson, and repeat it as we watch the 
full, broad moon shining down quietly through the clear atmosphere—a 
hungry atmosphere : “ Let patience have its perfect work, that ye may 
be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 








[ 349 ] 


Sitting Up, 


THERE are some persons so fortunate as to possess the power of abstract- 
ing their minds from surrounding disturbances, and of doing any thing 
they please at any given moment. I have heard of an author who noted 
down material for an abstruse quarto volume in the several ten minutes 
which elapsed between dinner-time and dinner. I know a man who can 
fall asleep at the word of command, and wake when he pleases. Mr. 
Morphy can play a dozen games at chess all at once; and there are demi- 
gods who can compose a leading-article or an essay upon moral philoso- 
phy in a ball-room. ‘Time, place, and circumstances these impassibles 
set at naught. ‘They determine to fix their attention upon this, that, or 
the other, and by sheer force of will they succeed. A multitude of sights 
and sounds and loose thoughts wander about, and struggle in vain to 
distract them. ‘They sit, like the wizards of old, within a magic cirele, 
round and round the outside of which those bafiled demons, the sworn 
foes of application, wander and howl in impotent rage, as the ready pen 
chirps on. The present writer is not one of these potent ones. His 
magic circle is but a weak defence, and legion is the name of the mis- 
chievous sprites who cluster round its verge. Let him but encourage 
them with a glance or a passing thought, and—crash ! there is a practical 
breach in the barrier, and in the enemy’s storming party throng, pell-mell 
upon him. They dry up the ink upon his pen; they blot and crumple 
up the paper; they muddle his calculations into a horrible mass of mean- 
ingless figures ; they seize the sentences, and twist and tangle them in 
his mind; they lay in ambush for the right word on its journey to the 
right place, and hurry it away to unexplored regions, whither his memory 
toils after it in vain. Does it ever strike you, O reader, to pause in the 
perusal of these and other pages, and wonder how they are filled? Do 
you think that an author’s mind is a sort of spindle, which ambition or his 
daily wants can set twirling, and so produce these type-marks by the 
yard at will? There are men—may their shadows never be less !—who 
can do this thing ; but I am not (worse luck for me) one of them. Set 
me down at my own old study-table, out of which ideas, as I verily be- 
lieve, were generated,—for they are very slow to come if I lay my paper 
on other mahogany,—and I can plod along well enough. Let me once get 
warm into my subject elsewhere, and the printer’s imp shall be satiated. 
But put me into strange quarters, and, handing me unfamiliar paper and 
wild pens, tell me to begin, and—Well, I think you had better be good 
enough to call again some day towards the end of next week for the 
short article you require. I was never more palpably impressed with my 
failing in this respect than one night a few months ago. I was not in 
my own house, or where my magic table stands. Something—no matter 
what—had happened to worry me during the day, and midnight found 
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me “sitting up” for some one—no matter whom—and I was tired, rest- 
less, and alone. That I should be awake at that hour is nothing strange; 
but that, being awake, I should then, of all hours in the twenty-four, be 
idle, was curious ;“for the night to me, indeed, brings wisdom, and I have 
no busier time. But this night the demons aforesaid had broken in upon 
me, and, armed with adamantine chains, had fettered every faculty but 
that of fidgeting. They would not let me read; they would not let me 
write ; they would not let me think. They turned the ticking of the 
clock into two bars of a tune that I detest, and dinned it into my ears 
over and over and over again. When, in despair, I gave the wretched 
timepiece a great shake and stopped it, they half stuffed up the water- 
pipe, and caused the gutter of the roof to overflow (for it was raining) 
into the balcony with a solemn, measured, equidistant drip! drip! drip! 
and fixed the sound upon my mind, so that I could tell to a nicety when 
it would come, and waited for it, counting the seconds, thereby making 
every ten minutes pass like an hour. Then there was _the rattle of the 
cabs. The person I expected would comeinacab. At first they passed 
thick and fast; the theatres, concerts, and small tea-parties were break- 
ing up, and people were going home to bed. Afterwards, as time wore 
on, their rattle died away, and each one that came along aroused expect- 
ancy, and disappointed it. First there was a distant rumble, and as it 
approached and sounded louder, my ear, now practised, could distinguish 
between the sharp clatter of the hansom or the lumbering jog of the four- 
wheeler. Nearer and nearer comes the sound. In a moment whatever 
makes it will be at hand; but such moments are plaguy long ones, and 
all sorts of queer, discordant thoughts play leap-frog over each other in 
them. Will the coming cab turn down a by-street, or stop next door, or 
break down, or run away? Why does not the driver hit his horse, and 
come along faster? What is he like? How many capes has he to his 
coat? What sort of greatcoat shall I have next winter? Will the cab- 
man dispute about his fare? If he does, will it be well to summons him? 
It is a bore to summons cabmen; but then if you don’t do so when they 
are in the wrong, they are encouraged by success, and bully women and 
country clergymen and distinguished foreigners ; yes, and Barclay and 
Perkins’ draymen flogged Haynau, and he escaped in a cab. What can 
have become of that cab? The police-magistrates are rather hard upon 
cabbies sometimes; but they are not so stupid as country justices. What 
a mess they made of the Road murder; and how hard they were upon 
the poor fellow who slept out in the open air at Ryde, and the hungry 
widow who ate a turnip that the worms had done with! What a lot of 
murders, too, there have been! I would not live all alone for any thing; 
and yet solitude has its advantages. There was nobody to murder Robin- 
son Crusoe until the savages came; and then how was it that he made 
such good practice amongst them with his old ship’s muskets? And will 
there not be first-rate shooting next year at Wimbledon? ‘These are a 
good many ideas to be put in train by the rumble of a cab, and to pass 
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through one’s mind in a minute; but they, and many, many like them, 
came and passed away before the cab was in sight; and then, when the 
clatter was at the door, and my heart beat loudly, and I held my breath, 
—certain that ¢his one would contain the expected,—it passed straight 
on, the clatter of the retreating hoofs died away slowly, and back again 
came the monotonous drip! drip! drip! of the rain, that had been going 
on all the time, till my attention was distracted from it to another distant 
rumble, destined to swell and deceive and pass away, as before, into the 
dark, inclement night. 

“Was ever man so plagued !” I exclaimed querulously, when this had 
happened for the twentieth time, and the answer to my complaint brought 
its cure. Why, yes, I thought; there are hundreds now “sitting up” in 
London, not working for others, not amusing themselves, but merely 
waiting and watching, as Iam now. Then pictures of those whom I had 
known to be thus employed “sitting up” passed one after the other be- 
fore my closed eyes, and the demons had no power to blear them. 

What is this? 

The solid masonry of a handsome West-End mansion becomes transpa- 
rent as plate-glass, and I see all that passes within. In a chamber on 
the second floor, furnished with curious simplicity, lies a gray-headed 
gentleman, evidently an old campaigner, sleeping heavily. He rests 
upon his old camp-bed, his old simple camp-furniture is around him, and 
his old sword hung in the place of honour above the mantelpiece. At 
ten o’clock his head was laid upon his hard pillow, and in five minutes he 
was in the land of dreams. He will be stirring at five in the morning, 
when he will light his lamp-stove and make his own coffee for breakfast. 
The clock has now just struck three, and some one is “sitting up.” The 
watcher is a girl of about eighteen; she is not absolutely pretty, I think, 
at any time, but we see her to great disadvantage now, for her eyes are 
red with weeping, and her hair is all loosened where she has laid her 
head upon her hands, and is twisted up and thrust away behind her ears 
in disorder. But you can see that the face is a loving and a gentle one. 
She wears a simple evening-dress, a spotted muslin, if I remember right, 
and holds a dark shawl tightly wrapped round her shoulders. (The gray 
morning is very chilly.) Lightly she trips down the silent stairs, and 
listens at the old man’s door. His measured breathing shows her that 
he is still fast asleep, and with a sigh of relief she passes on. As she is 
about to descend farther, the opposite door opens, and a lady somewhat 
more advanced in life appears and asks, 

“Ts that you, Jessie ?” 

“Hush! yes.” 

“ Has he come in yet?” 

“No, dear, not yet.” 

“Ts he often so late?” 

“Oh, pray do not speak so loud. If papa were to hear!” 

“My poor pet, how pale you look!” whispers the matron sister. “Go 
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to bed, Jessie; I will sit up and let him in. Do go to bed now, 
Jessie.” 

“No, no,” she replies, hurriedly disengaging herself from the sisterly 
arms. ‘ You would not understand him. He would miss me, and per- 
haps make a noise. He was but a child when you married, and you have 
been so long away. I must wait up. See, there’s little Charley waking; 
for Heaven’s sake, Marion, go back to your room and quiet him.” 

In an instant the young mother is at the side of her child, a blue-eyed, 
curly-pated boy of some three years old, the image of his absent sailor 
father. Little Charley is sitting up in his cot, frightened at waking and 
finding himself alone, and is making up his mind and his face for a cry. 

“ Mammie is with you, darling ; mammie is here. Don’t cry, dearie,” 
whispers Marion, “ or you will wake grandpapa.” 

“Charley wants ’oo to come to bye-bye ’ooself,” says the child, in a 
sleepy voice; “‘why don’t ’00 come to bye-bye, mammie? Is Uncle 
Will naughty again to-night?” 

His mother, dashing away her tears, kisses him eagerly ; and, sinking 
upon her knees beside the cot, cries in a voice half-stifled with sobs, 
“Q Charley, Charley! mother’s blessing! mother’s pride! pray to God, 
dear, with poor mother, that if He will spare you to be a man, you may 
not break poor mammie’s heart.” 

Meanwhile Jessie has passed down into the hall; has drawn noise- 
lessly the bolts of the street-door; has undone the chain; has hitched 
back the catch of the lock ; and stands leaning her aching temples against 
the cold wall, gazing anxiously through the narrow porch-window up 
the deserted street, watching for a profligate brother’s return. 

He is only just twenty-two; has a pleasant home and a good allow- 
ance. He makes a mere caravanserai of the one, and squanders a quar- 
ter’s instalment of the other in a fortnight. Twice has his father had to 
withdraw a considerable sum from what should be Jessie’s dowry to pay 
the spendthrift’s debts; and the old soldier has sworn a round oath that 
not another shilling shall he have to save him from a gaol. When the last 
payment was made, he had nearly seen the interior of one, and was very 
penitent, declaring that, if extricated only this once, he would give up for 
ever and a day those disreputable haunts where his wild oats had been 
sown; would live within his means, and never, never, never be out of the 
house later than twelve o’clock at night. 

Why, then, is Jessie “sitting up,” and what has become of her pretty 
bracelets ? 

Ah, me! Providence never creates a scamp without providing a gentle, 
loving woman to worship him, and to be trampled upon in return. 

Where is Jessie’s brother now? Shall we follow him into the society 
he prefers to that of his home? I think not. Enough be it to say that 
he is “having his fling” in one of Satan’s anterooms situated near the 
Haymarket, pouring out libations of sparkling Moselle upon the shrine of 
the most highly-decorated Thais of modern times. 
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Heathen mythology set down a volcanic region in Sicily’ as the 
threshold of the infernal abodes. Should a modern Eneas wish to travel 
thither, let him start from London’s glaring Haymarket, and easy shall 
be his downward path. 

Presently Jessie’s brother will reel homeward. She will see him afar 
off, and have the door open when he staggers up; will take off his 
muddy boots with her delicate hands; will lead him to bed, and watch 
by him till he is deep in drunken slumber. Then she may go to rest 
herself, and there will be no more “sitting up” for her till to-morrow 
night. 

Come with me out of London,—east, west, north, or south,—which 
way you please, so that we go far enough into the border land that divides 
town and country, and we shall find another “ sitter-up.” This is the region 
where eligible plots of ground are to be let on building leases; where the 
half-made roads are lumbered up with heaps of building materials, and 
full of pitfalls for unwary travellers; where gaunt lines of unfinished 
houses stand up in the night-air, like the skeletons of departed streets ; 
and tall scaffolding poles, planted on end, in the distance, mark where the 
devouring City is going to eat its way into the green fields. Come with 
me thither at midnight, I say, and we shall find another “ sitting up.” 

The wooden bridge over a little stream, soon to be civilised into a 
sewer, has to be pulled down, and replaced by a more substantial struc- 
ture ; and as the course of the old road has to be turned, and is rendered 
dangerous by excavations, and the piles of iron pipes, timber, and bricks 
that are scattered about, a coal-fire is let into a sort of brazier to warn 
such as may pass by, and a some one is “ sitting up” to “ mind” it. 

This “ sitter-up” is generally a labourer who has met with an acci- 
dent, or is too old to work. He must be a steady man to be employed 
upon such a duty; for should he fall asleep or absent himself, and so let 
the fire out, and you or I are driving along in our gigs and are shot out 
into a thousand of bricks, and break our necks or our horses’ knees, the 
contractor will find his name upon the wrong side of a V. on the lists of 
one of her Majesty’s superior Courts of Common Law. Therefore this 
“sitter-up” is a man well advanced in life, a silent man, and one who 
moves about slowly, doing such a simple thing as taking up a stone and 
putting it down again in thirteen movements, each performed with an 
amount of deliberation sufficient to give you the fidgets for the rest of 
the day. He stoops very much in his gait; and his arms, as they dangle 
listlessly from his shoulders, give you the idea that they are upon the 
point of dropping off. He is not communicative. His expression is that 
peculiar one of profound meditation which you find upon the countenances 
of omnibus-drivers, tap-room frequenters, the waitresses in railway re- 
freshment-rooms, the unemployed crew of steamboats and barges, and 
others whom you know, by long and careful observation, not to think at 
all. When the bricklayers and carpenters are about to give up work for 
the day, you may see this “ sitter-up” wandering about the half-finished 
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houses, picking up chips and pieces of wood to light his fire; and as 
night comes on you will find him sitting upon a low pile of bricks close 
beside it, under the lee of some old tarpauling, stretched over broken 
scaffolding poles into a sort of half-tent, half-screen, which he has built 
up as a sort of protection against the wind, smoking a very short black 
pipe solemnly. A tramp or two may pass by during his vigil, and wish 
him “ good night,’ but will get no greeting in return. Our “sitter-up” 
does not affect tramps. He has to watch the surrounding property as 
well as the fire, and tramps have a great penchant for the bells, gas- 
fittings, leaden pipes, brass door-handles, and other removable metal- 
work of untenanted houses. In the early morning the market-carts will 
go by, the horses knowing their way blindfold into London, and the 
drivers fast asleep amongst the cabbages; but they do not disturb him. 
As the light increases, the fire gets paler and paler, till it quite dies out. 
The carpenters and bricklayers and other artificers arrive one by one to 
begin the day’s work,—that is, if they have not got up a “strike” for a 
whole day’s wages for half a day’s work,—and then our “ sitter-up” goes 
home to breakfast and to bed. If he has a wife, she is very likely to be in 
charge of some new house “ to be let ;” and when you go over it at mid- 
day will ask you “ to please not to go over such and such a room, because 
her master is there asleep.” For his “sitting up” he will be paid perhaps 
a shilling a night, and, if a cripple, will get as much as three and six- 
pence a week from his club, always provided that same club has not dis- 
sipated the funds intended for the maintenance of its old and incapable 
members by supporting “ strikes ;” so that, what with his wife’s washing, 
and living rent-free, and some little perquisites out of coals for the fire, 
he is not so badly off as things go. So, wishing him good night, let us 
turn back townwards; and now for a very different person “ sitting up.” 
He has chambers in the Albany, a shooting-box in Scotland, and a yacht 
at Southampton. His age is thirty-one; he has twelve thousand a year, 
and—something else. He has had half a dozen jolly fellows to supper 
to-night, and there has been some playing at loo and other diversions at 
his expense. The last of his guests has departed now, and he is “ sitting 
up.” Why? He has no work to do; he has no one to wait for. It is 
half-past two o’clock. There, in the next room, is his luxurious bed. 
Why does he not seek it? Simply because, if he went to bed, he might 
fall asleep, and then—ugh! the ugly dreams. Look at him in the day- 
time, hanging about his club or prancing in Rotten Row, and you would 
think there was not a happier young fellow upon town. His face is a 
little red and bloated, to be sure; but what of that? At night, when 
surrounded by friends, or in some place of amusement or public resort, 
he is apparently an enviable person; but at home, alone with his valet, 
he would shriek, or perhaps fall into a fit, if he were for a moment left 
quite alone. He is a wretch who would gladly change places with the 
meanest beggar in the streets. The “something else” that he has got 
besides twelve thousand a year is delirium tremens. So, when the guests 
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have all left, and his valet proceeds to fasten the outer door, this miser- 
able creature whimpers after him like a frightened child, and follows him 
into the passage holding him by the coat, begging and praying that he 
will not leave him, swearing and abusing and bribing him never to go 
out of sight, and not to let them come in to-night. Then he will sit 
down by the fire, andfmoan and cry, and curse his patient servant for 
letting the snakes get upon the table, until at last he falls asleep from 
sheer exhaustion, and is carried off to bed. Not a pleasant picture this 
“sitting up.” It will not last long. 

One more, and I have done. We must go back into the suburbs, 
near where the fire was. 

The new streets are as quiet as the grave, not even a policeman stir- 
ring. In all this long row of neat little villas, that stand two and two in 
patches of gardens, each trying to look as though the other belonged to 
it, I can see but one window that is lighted up. Quick, Asmodeus! 
strip me off the front of this house, that I may search it for “sitters-up.” 
No great labour is before me, for it is only a size or two larger than a 
spacious doll’s “house.” There is a miniature garden, which leads to a 
miniature porch, through which you pass into a miniature hall, out of 
which you turn into a miniature parlour, which would be the smallest in 
the world if it did not lead through folding doors into one smaller still. 
Each apartment has its miniature white-marble mantelpiece, and the 
front one looks out through a miniature bow-window, shaded with minia- 
ture Venetian blinds, into the miniature garden. At the end of the pass- 
age is a miniature kitchen, and above are three miniature bedrooms and 
a doll’s cupboard, which under a powerful lens would look what it is 
called, a “dressing-room.” The carpets are all new, and so is the side- 
board in the front parlour; but the looking-glass over the mantelpiece 
and some of the chairs are of the straight up-and-down patterns that one 
never sees nowadays except in second-rate brokers’ shops and old post- 
ing hotels that the railways have driven into a state of cretinism. Small 
as they are, the rooms strike you as looking bare. There are no orna- 
ments; all the furniture is for use, and wonderfully neat and spotless it is. 
Let me try and read the history of this house and its “sitters-up” before 
they speak. One is an old lady with a widow’s cap and a mourning 
dress; the other—there are but two—is a young lady, evidently her 
daughter. The former has been reading Blair's Sermons, and the book is 
lying in her lap with her hands folded over it, whilst she gazes into the 
fire. The latter has been busy working little pieces of linen and cambric 
and lace and very fine flannel into strange shapes; making little caps 
and frocks and warm garments, perhaps for the doll to whom the house 
belongs, or who will take possession shortly. But her work has fallen 
unheeded to the ground, and leaning her head upon her hand she has 
given herself up to meditations which cast the shadow of pain over her 
pretty face. Poor young thing, not yet nineteen, a wife, and scon to be 
a mother! Will the shadow deepen as the night goes on? There igs a 
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tray covered up carefully with a coarse but snowy cloth upon the side- 
board, and over it the portrait of a gentleman dressed in the costume of 
1810. A handsome, dashing-looking fellow he must have been in his 
prime,—too dashing, I am afraid; for I fancy that I can see in the few 
pieces of handsome but old-fashioned furniture, that look so unwieldy in 
the little room, the fragments of a wreck. The homely repast in the 
tray is not spread for him. The rusty black crape and the widow’s cap 
are, I am sure, worn in his memory. They are “sitting up” for some 
one else. There is a look of carelessness and irresolution in the hand- 
some face. I can imagine such things as life-insurances suffered to drop, 
and evil days put off, till one most evil came and found the widow and 
the orphan thrown penniless upon the world. 

The striking of the cheap French clock rouses the old lady from a 
doze. 

“Two o'clock!” she exclaims, throwing up her hands. “ Well, if it 
is not scandalous, Bessie, keeping you up in this way,—in your condition 
too! Oh, men are always selfish!” and the old lady shakes her head pet- 
tishly. 


“Dear mother,” 


replies Bessie, in a tone which implies there is no 


novelty in the complaint, “ you know he cannot help it. Besides, he does 
not wish me to sit up.” 

“Then why do you?” 

“Qh, I like to give him his supper, poor dear, after his hard night’s 


work.” 

“Night's work!” retorts the old lady, “that’s just it; why can’t he 
work in the day-time, like a Christian ?” 

“T think I have told you before, mamma,” replies Bessie very 
quietly, “that it is the duty of a sub-editor to see the paper ‘put to bed,’ 
as they call it; and this cannot be done till the very last moment, in order 
that the very latest news may be printed.” 

“Then why is John a sub-editor?” is the querulous demand. “Your 
poor father could not abide editors. If your husband must write, why 
can’t he be secretary to some nobleman, or go into the Treasury—there 
are some very gentlemanly appointments, I hear, in the Treasury.”” She 
speaks as though he had only to walk in at the door and ask for five 
hundred a year! 

“John has no interest, dear,” replies Bessie, taking up her work 
again. ‘“ We have reason to be very thankful that he has his present en- 
gagement. There are so many clever men about now ; none so clever as 
he is, though,” the young wife adds; and a flash of pride lights up her 
eye, though a tear has only just fallen from her cheek upon the little lace 
cap that her busy fingers are shaping. 

“Then,” says the old lady, coming again to the charge, “why don’t 
he do something clever? If he must write, why don’t he write some 
book that will make his fortune, like the Pilgrim’s Progress, or John- 
son’s Dictionary, or the Gentleman’s Magazine, or—or—” 


a 
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A rattle in the lock of the outer door puts an abrupt check to these 
valuable suggestions, and in a moment John—the bread-winner—is in 
his wife’s arms. Do you know the look of a man who has done a hard 
day’s work and is pleased with it? Well, John has that look. His 
shirt is tumbled, his hands are grimy with dust and ink, his light curly 
hair is in wild disorder; but there is no mistaking him for other than a 
thorough gentleman and an honest and loving man. Nimble fingers 
whisk away the snowy cloth from over the tray, and lo! there is dis- 
closed a prime little piece of cold stewed beef, a crusty loaf, a saucerful 
of walnut-pickles, and a bottle of bitter beer,—a supper for an emperor, 
provided he is hungry and has a good digestion. Bessie is here and 
there and every where all at once. She is taking off John’s coat; she is 
putting on his slippers; she is opening his bottle of beer; she is filling his 
plate with good things; she is kissing him. When he is well settled 
down to his repast, she goes over to the old lady and kisses her; and the 
old lady tries to look stern, and fails miserably. It is a very pleasant 
scene. I see no wreck now. I see the good ship Perseverance beating 
up against wind and tide to weather Cape Independence. Every sail is 
set, all lumber is cleared away, and John Prince is at the helm. Bon 
voyage, John Prince! The breakers that lay ahead a few hours ago are 
away yonder upon your quarter, far to leeward; and the white foam 
dashes madly over their jagged heads as your gallant bark speeds onwards, 

There is an expression upon John’s face that I cannot quite make 
out. He chuckles slyly to himself now and then, and looks a look over 
at his mother-in-law, as she sits dosing by the fire, which says as plainly 
as these types could render it, “‘ You are a very nice old lady; but two's 
company, and three’s none.” 

Perhaps the old lady sees that John has something for his wife’s ear; 
at any rate she lights her candle and wishes them. good night, declaring 
—not for the first time—that he ought to be ashamed of himself for 
keeping such profligate hours. Whereat John, who has risen and opened 
the door for her, throws his arm round the place where once was her 
waist, and kisses her violently, to her intense astonishment. 

When she has gone, he returns to the fireside, and placing his two 
hands on Bessie’s shoulders, gazes steadfastly into her great honest eyes. 
Then he draws her towards him, and lays her head upon his bosom, and 
softly and tenderly caresses it—there—as though she had been a hurt 
child, and he was soothing her to forget the pain. 

“T have been working very hard for these last three weeks, Bessie.” 

“You have indeed, dearie.” 

“ And have kept you up very late on Friday nights.” 

“ Not very late, dear,” she murmurs, creeping closer into his arms. 

“‘ Mr. Clancey is no better.” 

“Oh, dear; then you'll have more hard work. When will he come 
back ?” 


“ Never, Bessie.” 
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“Ts he dead ?” she asked, with a start. 

“No; that is to say, not as you mean. He has got brain disease ; 
and the doctors say he must travel abroad, and not write or read a line 
for three years. Poor Clancey is dead to literature, Bessie, and the 
Excelsior must look out for a new editor.” 

There is a great flutter in the heart that beats against his own; the 
gentle arms that are around him tremble. 

“Oh, John,” she murmurs, “ after all you’ve done—could not you— 
would it be right for—oh, I don’t know, but—might there not be a 
chance, a little chance, John, of—of—” 

“ Of what, my pet?” ‘ 

“‘ Of your becoming—of your—oh, you know what I mean. If you 
were not so proud, and would ask, after all that you have done—” 

“You would have me ask to be made editor of the Excelsior, 
Bessie ?” 

“Not for my sake, dear,” she replies quickly, “ but for the chil— 
Oh, John, John!” and she hid her face and wept. 

“< Bessie,” he says firmly, “I will never ask for this.” 

Then she looked him in the face, gave a long deep sigh, and wiping 
away her tears kissed him on the forehead, saying—nothing. 

“‘T will not ask for this,” he repeats, pressing her with exultation to 
his heart. ‘It is mine without asking. It was offered me this night, 
in the handsomest manner. I am a made man, Bessie. My salary is 
more than trebled from this day. No more want, no more care, true 
wife; no more—” 


“Yes, it is I; and a pretty fellow you are to sit up for a man, and 
keep him ringing at the bell for three-quarters of an hour! I’ve been 
obliged to commit a burglary to get in,” said my expected one, pushing 
up the window and entering my room, wet through, from the balcony. 

I had been so intent thinking of other people’s “sitting up,” that 
I forgot my own. 
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Che Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous ; 
WHO WAS A SOLDIER, A PIRATE, A MERCHANT, A SPY, A SLAVE AMONG THE MOORS, 


A BASHAW IN THE SERVICE OF THE GREAT TURK, AND DIED AT LAST 
IN HIS OWN HOUSE IN HANOVER SQUARE. 


A NARRATIVE IN PLAIN ENGLISH, 
ATTEMPTED BY 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





CuapTerR THE TwWENTy-SIXTH AND Last. 

OF MY SERVICE UNDER THE GREAT TURK AS A BASHAW ; OF MY ADVENTURES IN RUSSIA 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES; AND OF MY COMING HOME AT LAST AND BUYING MY GRAND- 
MOTHER'S HOUSE (WHICH IS NOW MINE) IN HANOVER SQUARE, 

"Twas the advice of the Good Physician, that, to prevent Accidents, 

we should be Married without Delay; for in these hot countries you 

are here to-day and gone to-morrow, and no one can tell what may 
happen. Difficulties almost insurmountable, ’tis true, seemed to stand in 

the way of our Union; but Hamet Abdoollah was able to act almost a 

Magician’s part to bring about our Happiness. I was for the time being 

bestowed in his House, and the next morning the Physician hies him to 

the Dey, who was in a Fury about me, and was threatening all kinds of 

Bowstrings and Bastinadoes. But his Highness happening likewise to 

be suffering from Toothache, and as a Man with a Raging Tooth would 

give all the Treasures of Potosi to be quit of his Agony, the Physician 
promised to Relieve him forthwith if he would grant his Suit. The Dey 
promised him any thing he could wish for, and so Hamet Abdoollah cures 
him with a little Phial full of nothing but Tar Balsam. ’Tis but just to 
the Mussulmans to say, that when they have once given their Word of 

Honour, they keep it with Extreme Rigour; so that when the Physician 

begged pardon for me, and License to purchase me out of the Dey’s 

service and take me into his own, the Suit was very cheerfully granted. 

Joyfully Hamet Abdoollah repairs to us again, with a Firman under the 

Dey’s own Signet granting me my Liberty ; and that very forenoon my 

silver Collar, Anklets, and Manacles were stricken off,—the Physician 

returning them to the Dey’s Treasury,—and I was no longer a Slave. 
Although there is no Man alive who mislikes Popery and its Supersti- 

tious Practices more than does J. D., there is one order of Nuns and one 

of Monks for whose members I entertain a profound Love and Reverence. 

Of She- Religious, I mean those Blessed Sisters of Charity who go about 

the World doing good, braving Sickness, succouring Misery, assuaging 

Hunger, drying up Tears, and smiling in the Face of Death. God bless 

those Holy Women, say I, wheresoever they are to be found! and in our 

own Protestant country of England, why should we not have similar 

Sisterhoods of Women of Mercy, or Deaconesses, bound by no rigid 


vows, and suffering no ridiculous Penances of Stripes and Macerations, 
VOL. VII. cc 
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but obeying only the call of Religious Charity, and going Quietly and 
Trustfully about their Master’s Business? Of He-Monks, I mean the 
Fathers of the Work of Redemption, or Redemptorists, whose sole 
business it is to travel about Begging and Praying of the Rich fur money 
to Ransom poor Christian bodies out of Slavery; which is a better work, 
I think, than praying for the deliverance of their Souls out of Purgatory. 
These Redemptorist Fathers have a permanent Station and-Correspond- 
ence at all the Piratical Ports of the Barbary Coast; and at stated times, 
when they have gathered enough Money to redeem a certain number of 
Christians, a body of the Fraternity visit the Station, take away their 
Sanctified Merchandise, and by their Humble and Devout Carriage, and 
exemplary Poverty of Life, extort admiration even from the Bloodthirsty 
Heathens. 

Now at Algiers, about this time, there was suffered to dwell an old 
Religious of this Order, Le Pére Lefanu,—who for his Virtues and Piety 
was esteemed even by the Mussulman Ulemas, and was thought a good 
deal more of than any of their Marabutts or Santons, which is a name 
they give to a kind of wandering Idiots, who, the Crazier they are, are 
thought the more deserving of Superstitious Veneration. Pére Lefanu 
was nearly ninety years of age, and had dwelt among these Barbarians 
for full sixty years of his Life, passing his time in Meditation, Prayer, 
and the Visitation of the Sick and Needy, both among the Unbelievers 
and the Christian Slaves, and at the same time transacting all necessary 
business with the Dey’s Head-men for periodically redeeming those that 
were in Bondage. Our good Physician had a profound esteem for this 
Reverend Person, and often visited him; and now it was through his 
Ministry that Lilias and I were to be made One. I had forgotten to say, 
that my departed Saint was of the Communion opposite to mine; but in 
a land of Pagans ’tis as well to forget all differences between Papists and 
Protestants, and to remember only that we are Christians. Pére Lefanu 
had been ordained a Secular Priest before he had become a Regular 
Monk, and he told me that if I had any Conscientious Scruples as to the 
Husband being a Protestant and the Wife of another way of Thinking, I 
could have the marriage done over again in whatever way I thought 
proper on our return to Europe. But I was in far too great a Hurry to 
be Married to look too narrowly which way the Cat jumped; and a 
Romish Wedding is surely better than jumping over a Broomstick, 
which, unless we had adopted the uncouth Moresque custom, would have 
been all the Ceremony of Matrimony we could have had. So Pére Le- 
fanu came privately, to avoid Gossip, to the Physician’s House, and 
Lilias Lovel and John Dangerous were made One in the French Lan- 
guage, the contracting parties being English, the Bridegroom’s best man 
a tawny Mahometan Moor, and the only Bridesmaid a Black Negress. 

Our Honeymoon (we continuing to dwell in the House of the good 
Hamet Abdoollah) was one of unmixed Joy and Gladness; but’twas too 
complete to last long, and soon came a black Storm to lash into fury the 
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calm surface of our Life’s Lake. Seized with a Malignant Distemper, 
and after but three days’ Sickness, the good Hamet Abdoollah died. His 
Pillow was smoothed by our reverent hands, and with his dying breath 
he blessed us. I know not if there be any Saints in the Mussulman 
Church ; but if ever a man deserved Canonisation from whatsoever Com- 
munion he belonged to, I am sure it was Hamet Abdoollah, the Moorish 
Physician. 

His Skill in Medicine had brought him great Wealth, of which, 
although he was always distributing Alms to the Poor, he left a con- 
siderable Portion behind him. In his last moments he sent for the Cadi 
and Ulema of his Quarter, for his will to be made, or at least to assure 
them by word of mouth of his Testamentary Intentions, which among 
this People would have been as religiously carried out as though he had 
written them. But, alas! when the Cadi and the Ulema arrived, he was 
speechless, and died without word or sign of his Wishes. 

His Relations came forthwith to administer to his Effects, and (if 
truth be not unpalatable to English Heirs, that often do the same thing) 
to fight and squabble over the administration thereof. A pretty Noise 
and Riot they made: now weeping and howling over the Corse; now 
bursting open Trunks, wrenching Trinkets from each other, striving to 
convey away Garments and Furniture, and even tearing down the hang- 
ings of Rich Stuff. Only the Harem, where my one True Wife was, 
remained inviolate from these Harpies; but me they overwhelmed with 
the most injurious Invectives and accosted by the foulest epithets, calling 
me Infidel, Pig, Giaour Doz, Frankish Thief, and the like, telling me 
that I had fattened long enough on the Substance of a True Believer, 
with the like opprobrious speeches. I let them have their way, only 
giving them to understand that the first Man who should attempt to 
cross the Threshold of my Harem, it were better for him that he never 
had been Born. 

Soon, however, came a greater Heir at Law than any of these, to take 
possession of the Dead Man’s heritage. The news of Hamet Abdoollah’s 
decease had come to the ears of the Dey; and straightway he sends down 
a strong guard of Coglolies to Seize all in his Name, specially enjoining 
the Bullock Bashee in command to put the big Christian Slave (meaning 
myself) in Fetters, and equally secure, although with lighter bonds, the 
fair Frankish Woman, meaning my dear Wife Lilias. All this was no 
sooner said than done. The Rough Soldiers burst into the House, and, 
to prevent any misunderstanding about me, a Cloth (for which I was 
quite unprepared) was thrown over my head from Behind ; and while I 
was yet struggling to free myself from this blinding Incumbrance, the 
Gyves were passed over my Wrists and Ancles. And then they removed 
the Cloth, and, laden with heavy Chains, I had to behold in Despair 
their Invading the Sanctity of my Harem, and tearing therefrom my 
Lilias. In vain did I Shout, Threaten, Grind my Teeth, Implore, Pro- 
mise, and strive to Tear my Hair. They only Laughed; and one Brutish 
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Coglolie made as though to strike me with the flat of his Sabre, when I 
out with my foot, all fettered as it was, and gave the Ruffian a blow on 
the Jaw, the which, by the momentum given by the Iron, I thought had 
stove itin. This much infuriated his Savage Companions; and I doubt 
not but that they would have finished me, but the Bullock Bashee, who 
had orders to the contrary, constrained them to stay their hand. 

What became of my dear Lilias, I was not allowed to know. She 
was borne away, shrieking and calling on me, with Streaming Eyes, for 
help; and I saw her no more. Myself they dragged downstairs; and 
when we were come into the street, flung me, fettered as I was, over the 
back of an Artillery Horse, where I lay, face downwards, and in a kind of 
stupor, as listless as a Miller’s Sack; and so, my Gyves jingling and clat- 
tering, I was conveyed away. 

The cruel and remorseless Dey of Algiers I saw no more. Some spark 
of shame there might perchance be in the Ruffian’s Breast that forbade 
him to gaze upon the man he had pardoned and enfranchised, and had 
now traitorously Kidnapped. I suppose that in the Thieves’ philosophy 
of this Fellow he reasoned that, if promises are to be kept to Live Men, 
there is no need to keep them unto Dead ones; that he was released 
from all his obligations by the demise of Hamet Abdoollah ; and that, as 
the Physician could not cure him of the Toothache again, if he chanced 
to get it, twas idle to continue bestowing Favours where no Benefits could 
be derived. 

Into a wretched Dungeon of the Arsenal was poor J. Dangerous 
thrust, with naught for victuals but Musty Beans and Stinking Water. 
When I had been here, groaning and gnashing my teeth, for seven days, 
—which seemed to me thrice seven years,—a Rascally Fellow that I knew 
to be a Scribe belonging to the Divan of the Dey comes into my Dungeon 
to tell me that the Packet-ship has come in from Marseilles, and that in 
answer to my letter to Monsieur Foscue, that Merchant sends word that he 
knows nothing at all about me; to which the Rascally Scribe adds, in the 
Lingua Franca, that I was no doubt an Impostor who had trumped up a 
convenient Fable of my being a Gentleman and having Correspondents 
who would be Answerable for my Ransom in Europe, in order to get 
better food and treatment until the real truth could be known. Where- 
upon he tells me that his Highness the Dey had not yet quite made up 
his mind as to whether he shall have me Impaled or merely Flayed Alive, 
and so slams the door in my Face. 

In this Horrible Dungeon did I continue for seven days more, mostly 
grovelling on the ground, my face downwards, and praying for Deliver- 
ance or Death. I had a mind to dash my Brains out against the slimy 
walls of the Cell, bat was only stayed by the thought of my Lilias. “T'was 
always night in this abominable Hole, which was lighted only by a hole 
in the roof, about four inches square, and which gave not into the open 
air but into a Corridor above. But on the fifteenth night of my Captivity, 
for I judged it so by the utter darkness, the door of the Dungeon opened, 
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and the Blessed Old Man that was a Redemptorist Father appeared, 
bearing a Lantern. 

“You have that about you, my son,” says he, “ which should be a sign 
that you are a trusted Agent of Holy Mother Church. Can you show it?” 

I pointed with one of my fettered hands to my Breast, and made signs 
for him to search for that he was in quest of. The which he did, and 
after reverently kissing the Parchment I had between the Glasses, restored 
it to me. 

“You have been most basely entreated,” he continued. ‘ Monsieur 
Foscue sent ample funds for your Ransom, and his Eminence is most 
anxious for your safety ; but the cruel Moorish Prince who governs this 
unhappy city, after taking the money, feigned that you had made your 
Escape from the Arsenal, designing to keep you here in Chains and 
Hunger until you should Perish.” 

He paused for a moment, for his Great Age made him very feeble, and 
then continued : 

“T can deliver you from this Abode of Misery; but it is not in my 
power, my son, to give you entire Deliverance. Would that I could! 
You have but to follow me to the Quayside, where you will find a boat 
to convey you on board a Turkish Merchant-ship, that to-morrow morning 
weighs anchor for Constantinople. You will still be a Slave to the Cap- 
tain, but to your own ingenuity I leave it to obtain complete Freedom.” 

“ And my Wife—my dear, dear Lilias?” I asked. 

The Ancient Mun shook his head. 

“T can do nothing to bring you together again. She eannot follow 
you to Stamboul; but by Perseverance, and in Time, you may be ; estored 
to her.” 

“Time!” I cried out, in bitter desperation. “Time! O Father! 
I am growing an old man. She is the stay and prop of my Life; she is 
the one ray of sunshine cast on a Black and Wicked Career! And she 
is taken from me by these Butchers! and I am to see her no more? 
What care I for Hunger and Chains, and a Dungeon-floor for a Pallet? 
They have been familiar to me from my earliest youth. If Iam not to 
have my Lilias’s sweet companionship again, I will remain here, in this 
Hole, gnd die like a Dog, as I am.” 

“Take comfort, my son,” said the Redemptorist Monk. “Time and 
Perseverance may, I repeat, enable you to attain your heart’s desire. Mean- 
while, console yourself with the assurance that the Fair and Good Woman, 
who is your Wife, is out of peril from lawless men. By the same Packet- 
ship that brought the Letters from Monsieur Foscue came a Sum suf- 
ficient Doubly to Ransom the Young Woman. The benignant protection 
of his Eminence has been extended to her, and she will ina few days 
return to France, and to her Father.” 

“ But can I not see her?—cannot I touch her Hand ?—can I not press 
her Lip ?—for one brief moment, and for the last time ?” 

“Tt is impossible,” answered the Monk. “She is watched, both by 
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Day and Night, by zealous agents of the Dey, and I have no means 
of access to her. “I'would be death both to you and to myself were I to 
seek to bring about a meeting between you. Even now the precious 
moments are wasting away. In another hour the Guard will be changed, 


and your Escape impossible.” 
“ And how is it possible now?” Iasked. “ And will no one come to 


Hurt through my evasion ?” 

“Tt is possible,” he repeated. “You have to walk but from hence to 
the Outer Gate and the Quayside. Immediately you have departed, the 
Body of a poor Christian Slave, of your age and stature, who died this 
morning at the Arsenal, will be conveyed here, and garsished with your 
Chains. The Dey will be told that you have died in Prison. He loves 
not to look upon the faces of those he has murdered, and will take the 
word of the Aga, who is in our pay. Come! there is not an instant to 
be lost. Here is the key to your Fetters, Unlock them, and follow me.” 

With a heart that was now elated with the prospect of Deliverance, 
and now sunk at the thought that I was still to be separated from my 
Lilias, I did as the good Redemptorist bade me, and, casting my accursed 
Shackles from me in a heap, limped slowly forth—for the Iron had wo- 
fully galled me. Outside the Dungeon-door stood a couple of Coglolies, 
with their Turban-cloths let down over their faces to serve as Masks, who 
swiftly unlocked what Doors remained between us and the Sea Rampart. 
The Monk pressed my Hand, gave me his Blessing, bidding me hope for 
Better Times, and disappeared. Guided by the Coglolies, and, indeed, 
half supported by them, I was put into a Boat waiting at the Quayside, 
as the Monk had told me, and ten minutes’ hard pulling brought us along- 
side a large craft, on board which, I being so weak, they were fain to 
hoist me with Ropes. By this time I had sunk into a kind of Lethargy, 
and, being conveyed below and put into a cot in the Master’s Cabin, fell 
into a slumber, which lasted for very many hours. 

The Captain of this ship was an English Renegado, named Sparken- 
hoe. He had served as Midshipman and Master’s Mate in a King’s ship; 
but having been, as he conceived, unjustly Broken for hot words that 
passed between him and the Captain,—this took place at Gibraltar,—had 
deserted, and hid himself on board a Merchant Brig bound for Tangier. 
At last, being fond of a Roving Life (and having the misfortune to kill 
the Captain of the Merchant Brig in a dispute concerning some Bullocks 
they were shipping), he had turned Mussulman; and after living some 
time among the Buccaneers of the Riff, had come to Algiers, and been 
made Captain of a Merchantman trading to the Dardanelles, and doing 
a bit of Piracy when opportunity served. "Iwas full five-and-twenty 
years since he had Run from the King of Great Britain’s service ; and 
although his Blue Eyes and enormous Red Whiskers still gave him some- 
what of a Saxon appearance, he had very nearly forgotten his Mother 
Tongue, and only retained English enough to enable him to mingle a 
few Billingsgate Oaths with his barbarous Levantine Lingo. 
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This fellow, whom I heartily despised, for he had kept all the Vices 
of his former Religion, and had acquired none of the Virtues of his new 
one, was civil enough to me, and informed me that all he could do for 
me, in return for the Bribe he had received from his Employers, would 
be to deliver me to a Slave Merchant at Constantinople, who would place 
me out in Domestic Service where I should not be ill-treated. But he 
very strongly advised me to turn Turk or Renegado, as he himself was, 
saying, that in such a case he would land me perfectly free at the Porte, 
where I should doubtless find some profitable Employment. This I 
scornfully refused ; whereupon he shrugged his Shoulders, and said that 
I was a Fool, but might possibly think Better of it, in Time. 

After three weeks’ coasting among the Isles of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, and so into the Sea of Marmora, we steered into the Bospho- 
rus ’twixt the Castles of Europe and Asia; and the same night the 
Slave-Dealer comes off in a private Caique,—as the Turks call their 
Canoes,—and the Renegado delivered me up to him. I was taken to 
his House at Galata, where I was kept very. close for two or three weeks, 
and was then sold to a Merchant of Damascus in Asia, that had come 
to Constantinople with the Autumn Caravans, to dispose of his cargo of 
Silk and Attar of Roses—a very fine and subtle Perfume, one drop of 
which is sufficient to scent an entire House. 


’*Twas in the autumn of the year 1759 that I so came to Damascus, 
and for ten years did I remain in that city,—all the time without 
hearing one word from my dear Wife. Had I been in the Capital, where 
Foreign Ambassadors reside, I could not, as a Christian, be detained in 
Slavery; that being guarded against by Treaties between the Crown 
of Great Britain and the Sublime Porte. But in this remote part of the 
Empire, these and many other worse enormities were possible ; and I re- 
mained as one Dead and Buried. Toa few English and French Travellers 
passing through Damascus did I iell my piteous Tale, and entreat their 
help; but the account that I gave of myself was so rambling and con- 
fused, and contained, I could but confess it, so many Incredible Par- 
ticulars, that I could plainly see no one believed my Tale, or accounted 
me as aught but a half-mad Fellow that had run away for some misdeed 
from a Ship in port on the Coast of Syria, and was now trying to 
cadge Sympathy for a Pretended Grievance. At last I gave up com- 
plaining. Slowly, but surely, my memory of my former life began to 
Decay, and even the knowledge of mine own Language faded away, 
and became weaker and weaker every day. I dressed, I ate, I drank, 
I slept in the Eastern Fashion, and in all but religion I was a Turk. 

Meanwhile I had gained in the favour of my Master. _He was about 
mine own age when he purchased me, and we grew old Together. At 
first I was employed as a mere Menial, in carrying of Bales and Packages, 
and tending of Camels; but by degrees I was promoted to be his Ware- 
houseman, Clerk, Cashkeeper, and at last his Partner. In that capacity 
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he sent me to manage a large silk-plantation of his in the Lebanon ; and 
after two years of that work I left him with a fortune of no less than 
five hundred Purses of Gold (about 20,000. of our Money), to set up on 
my own account in the City of Broussa. He made no attempt (nor had 
he at any time done so) to combat my Religious Scruples, but counselled 
me to behave in all things outwardly as a Turk; and if any thing was 
said of my being in countenance a Frank (though I was swarthy enough 
from my Long Journeyings), to account for it by saying that I was an 
Affghan born, out of India. He died very soon after I settled at Broussa, 
and the secret of my being a Christian died with him. It is true 
that, for mere Policy’s sake, I did go through the Mummeries of out- 
ward Mahometans, and had my Rosary and my Prayer-carpet like other 
Merchants of Broussa; but I scornfully deny that I was initiated, or 
submitted to, any Heathenish Rites; and I am ready to maintain now, 
Cut, Thrust, or Backsword, that I was then as stanch and leal a Pro- 
testant as I am now. 

Under the name of Gholab Hassan, of Affghanistan, and a True Be- 
liever, I prospered exceedingly, almost entirely forgetting my own coun- 
try. ’Tis true I always preserved an affectionate remembrance of my dear 
Wife Lilias; but she seemed to me in the guise of some Departed Angel, 
whom I had been privileged to behold but for a Short and Transient 
Period. Among these Pagans, as is well known, Polygamy is per- 
mitted ; but that is neither here nor there; and I was now an Old, Old 
Man. 

"Tis ten years since, namely, a.p. 1770, that a great Insurrection 
against the Authority of the Porte, or rather of the Bashaw of the Pro- 
vince, who had been laying on the Taxes with somewhat too heavy a 
hand, broke out in Broussa. The infuriate Populace burnt the House of 
the Bashaw about his ears, plundered the Bazaar, and were proceeding to 
further extremities, when, a puff of my old Martial Spirit reviving within 
me, I collected a trusty band of Porters and Camel-drivers, rallied the 
Turkish Troops, who were flying in all directions, reformed them, scat- 
tered the Insurgent Mobile, and did (I promise you) speedy execution on 
some Scores of them. The Insurrection was very speedily subdued, and 
all Broussa was filled with the praises of my Valour and Discretion. The 
Bashaw was a poor Good-natured kind of Creature, Brave enough, but so 
Fat that when he mounted on Horseback they were obliged to put one of 
the Pillows of his Divan on the pummel of his saddle to keep his Stomach 
steady. An end, however, was put to the discomfort he suffered through 
Corpulence, by the arrival, three weeks after the suppression of the In- 
surrection, of a Tartar Courier, who brought with him a Bowstring and a 
Firman from the Grand Seignor. By means of the Bowstring, the Fat 
Bashaw was then and there strangled,—for they do things in a very off- 
hand manner in Turkey,—and when the Firman was opened by his Vizier 
it was found to contain, not his own nomination to the Bashawlik, which 
he fondly expected, but the appointment of the Merchant Gholab Hassan, 
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that is to say, Joun DANGEROUS, that is to say, your Humble Servant, 
to the vacant Post, and commanding my immediate attendance at the 
Porte to receive investiture with the Three Horse-tails of Office. 

I was at once saluted as Gholab Bashaw, and the next day set forth 
amidst great Acclamations, and in sumptuous state, for Constantinople. 
Arrived there, I was handsomely lodged in a Palace close to the Old 
Seraglio, and admitted to no less than three solemn Audiences with the 
Commander of the Faithful, the Caliph Al Islam, the Padishaw of Roum, 
the Great Turk himself. 

I could not help smiling at myself, now arrayed in all the pomp and 
glory of an Exalted Functionary, and in the true Turkish fashion. "Tis a 
custom (through Ignorance of those parts) with the Limners of Europe to 
portray all Osmanlis with long Beards; and, for truth, as a Merchant 
at Broussa, I had a great grizzled one of most Goatish appearance ; but 
among the Bashaws and all those engaged in the Military Service of the 
Grand Seignor, or holding high Employments in the Seraglio, they wear 
only a fierce and martial pair of Whiskers. The most distinguishing 
sign of a true Mussulman is, after all, his Sarik or Turban, made in two 
parts, namely a Bonnet, and the Linen that is wrapped round it. The 
former a kind of Cap, red or green, without Brims, and quilted with Cot- 
ton. About this they roll several folds of Linen Cloth ; and it is a parti- 
cular art to know how to give a Turban a good air; it being a trade with 
’em, as the Selling of Hats is with us. The Emirs, who boast of being 
descended from the race of Mahomet, wear a turban all green; but that 
of the common Turks is red, with a white border, so distinguishing ’em 
from the Christians. Next I wore great long Breeches of a *broidered 
stuff, and a Shirt of fine soft calico, with wide Sleeves, but no Wristbands 
or Collar; and over this a Cassock or Vest of fine English Cloth, reach- 
ing to the ancles, and buttoned with buttons of gold, about the bigness 
of a peppercorn. This was tied with a broad Sash or Girdle, which went 
thrice round the waist, with the ends hanging down before, and two 
handsome Tassels. Over all this another Garment, richly laced, and 
lined with Furs of the Martin or the Badger. In my Girdle a Dagger, 
about the size of a case-knife, the handle curiously wrought, and adorned 
with Precious Stones. And as the Turkish tailors make no pockets to their 
vestments, Purse, Handkerchief, 'Tobacco-box, and things of that nature 
must needs be put into the Bosom, or thrust under the Girdle. Instead 
of Shoes, a pair of Slippers of yellow leather ; which, whenever you enter 
a Mosque or the presence of a Superior, you must put off on the thresh- 
old. This custom makes the soles of a Turk’s feet always ready for the 
application of the Talack, or Bastinado, from which argument neither 
high nor low are exempt. 

Item.—The Women here very richly dressed, but sad Gossips, and a 
Lazy, Lolloping kind of creatures; which they must needs be, poor 
souls, seeing that they have no sort of Education, and are kept mostly in 
seclusion, talking of scandal, sucking of sugar-plums, showing their brave 
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apparel to each other, and thrumming upon the Mandolin. A galloping, 
dreary, dull place indeed is a Turkish Harem. As to the qualities of the 
mind, the Turkish Women want neither Wit, Good Sense, nor Tender- 
ness ; but the constraint that is put upon ’em, and the jealous eye with 
which they are guarded, makes ’em go a great way in a little time, and 
make an ill use of the Liberty which is sometimes granted them. The 
old women-slaves of the Armenian and Jew Merchants, who are the con- 
fidantes of the Turkish women, enter their apartments at all hours, under 
the pretence of bringing them Jewels, and often favour their Amours with 
brisk young fellows. The usual hour for intrigue is the hour of morning 
and evening Prayers, when the Husbands are away at the Mosques. In 
case of Discovery the Turks are masters of the Lives of their Wives; and 
if they have been convicted in form, they are sewn up in Sacks, and 
thrown into the Sea. And even if a Guilty Woman’s life is spared, she 
is condemned to marry her Gallant, who is sentenced to die, or must 
turn Mahometan, supposing him to be a Christian. The least punish- 
ment for a man who has broken the Seventh Commandment is to ride 
through the streets upon an Ass, with his face towards the Tail, to 
receive a certain number of Blows upon the Soles of his Feet, and to pay 
a Fine in proportion to his Estate. 

But though a duly-invested Bashaw of Three Tails, I was not 
fated to remain long in that Capacity. For once, however, my Destiny, 
in subjecting me to Change, played me a kind instead of a spiteful Turn. 
Going to visit the French Ambassador, who was then in high favour at 
the Porte, I found there, living under the protection of his Family, a 
Lady, who was no other than my dear Wife Lilias, and with her a 
Daughter, called after her own name, who was now twelve years of age. 
Her History, as she related it to me, was brief, but amazing. Both her 
Father and the Cardinal died about two years after her return from Cap- 
tivity ; but she found a new guardian in my old friend Captain Night, or 
Don Ercolo Sparafucile di San Lorenzo, the Knight of Malta, who had 
retired from that Island to end his days in France. She was enabled to 
cheer the declining years of that Gallant Gentleman, who had preserved 
a lively remembrance of his old Protégé, Jack Dangerous ; and when he 
died, left her the whole of his large fortune. All these years she had 
remained in a dreadful state of uncertainty, till, through the kind offices 
of the French Minister of Police, she mas made acquainted with the last 
Dying avowal of a Pirate Renegado, named Sparkenhoe, who had ex- 
pired at the Galleys of Marseille, and stated that, in the year 1759, he 
had conveyed a refugee Christian Slave from Algiers to Constantinople, 
where he had been sold toa Merchant of Damascus. In the almost 
desperate hope of discovering some Tidings of me, my Wife and Child 
had journeyed to the Porte, where they were most kindly received at the 
French Embassy. They had given up almost every prospect of meeting 
me again, when I made my sudden appearance in the strange Guise of a 
Turkish Bashaw. 
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Under ordinary Circumstances, it might have gone hard with me; for 
the Turks reckon it as an unpardonable crime for a Christian to assume 
the Mussulman Garb, and conform outwardly to that religion, without 
having gone through the Proper Rites. However, as I have said, the 
French Ambassador was just then in high favour with the Porte. He 
made interest with the Captain Bashaw, the Kislar Aga, and the Grand 
Vizier himself. The Services I had rendered to the Great Turk by sup- 
pressing the Insurrection at Broussa were taken into consideration; and 
it was at length agreed, that if I would convey myself away privately, 
and take my Wife with me, no more should be said about the matter. 
It was given out at Broussa that I had been appointed to another and 
more distant Government; and he who had been Vizier to the unlucky 
Fat Man got his much-coveted Preferment, and, I have no doubt, was 
very happy in it, till the inevitable Tartar came, and he was Bowstrung, 
like his predecessor. So Gholab Bashaw resigned the Three Horse-tails 
that during so brief a period had waved at his Flagstaff, and became 
once more plain Joun Danaerovus. The Sublime Porte, however, con- 
fiscated all my Property at Broussa, including my Wives—I mean, my 
Women Servants. 

With my Wife and Child I now returned to Europe, full of Years, 
and, I hope, notwithstanding some Ups and Downs, full of Honours too. 
We were in no hurry, however, to return to England; for I had wandered 
about Foreign Parts so long in Discredit, and Danger, and Distress, that 
I thought myself well entitled to see the world a little in Freedom and 
Independence, and with a Handsome competence at my Back. There- 
fore, as the Chevalier Captain John Dangerous,—I have dropped my 
Knightly rank of late years,—and furnished with all necessary passports 
and safe-conducts, we made our way across the Black Sea to Odessa, a 
mean kind of place, but rising in the way of trade; and after a most affable 
reception by the Russian Governor of that place, journeyed at our ease 
through the Tauric Chersonese, now wrested from the Tartar Khans of 
Simpheropol, and belonging to the Muscovites. Next, in a handsome 
wheeled carriage-and-four, we made for the great City of Moscow,—the 
old Capital of the Great Dukes of Russia,—where we abode two whole 
years, and went among the very best people in the place; although I had 
an ugly Equivoque with a young Gentleman of Quality that was an officer 
of Dragoons, and who, I declare, stole a diamond-mounted Snuff-box of 
mine off my wife’s Harpsichord, putting the same (the Snuff-box, I mean) 
into the pocket of his pantaloons. Him I was compelled to expel from 
my house, the Toe of my Boot aiding; and meeting him subsequently at 
a Coffee-House, and he not seeming sufficiently impressed with the turpi- 
tude of his Offence, but the rather inclined to regard it as a venial Prank 
or Whimsey, I did Batoon him within an inch of his life, and until there 
were more wheals on his Body than bars of silver-braid on his Jacket. 
This led to a serious misunderstanding between Justice and myself. I 
was not Imprisoned, but was summoned no less than fifty-seven times 
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before a kind of Judge they call an Assessor, who addressed a number of 
interrogatories to me, which, at a moderate computation, reached, in the 
course of five weeks, three thousand seven hundred and nine questions. 
This might have gone on till Doomsday, but for the kind offices of a 
Muscovite friend, who hinted to me that if I discreetly slipped a Bank- 
bill for five hundred roubles into the hand of the Examining Judge, I 
should hear no more of the affair. This I did, and was soon after honour- 
ably acquitted ; after which I gave the young Spark whom I had batooned 
his revenge, by allowing him to doff me out of a few score pieces at the 
game of Lansquenet. By and by, being tired of Moscow, we removed to 
the stately northern Capital, Petersburg, where I had a handsome mansion 
on the Fintanka Canal, and was on more than one occasion admitted 
to an audience with the Empress of Russia, the mighty Czarina Cathe- 
rine; a fine, bold, strapping woman, with a great taste for Politics, Dia- 
monds, the Fine Arts, and affairs of Gallantry. The first time I made 
my obeisance to her Majesty (which was at her summer residence of 
Peterhoff, on the River Neva), she deigned, smiling affably, to say to me: 

“ Ah, ah! vous étes le Sabreur anglais qui avez rossé mes gens 1a-bas, 
«@ Moscou. Je voudrais que vous en fissiez autant pour mes faguins de 
Chevalier- Gardes a Petersbourg.” 

I was given to understand in very high quarters that I had only to 
ask, to receive a lucrative and honourable Appointment in the service of 
the Czarina,—either as a General by Land, or as an Admiral at Sea; but 
I was sick of fighting, and of working too; so at last, in disgust, I gave 
up my House, and taking shipping with my family at Cronstadt, retired 
to Hamburg, whence, after a brief sojourn, I travelled to France. 


My sainted Wife, with whom, after our reunion, I lived most happily, 
died in Paris, in the year 1773; and then, feeling my Days drawing to a 
close, and desiring to lay my Bones in my own Country, I returned to 
England, after an absence of more than Thirty Years. Finding that the 
old Mansion that had belonged to my Grandmother was for sale by 
Public Auction, I purchased the Freehold, repaired and beautified it, 
and came to reside in it, occupying my long and happy leisure by the 
composition of these Memoirs. And if any one of my Readers experi- 
ences one-hundredth part the pleasure in Reading these Pages (and that 
I dare scarcely hope) that I have experienced in Writing them, John 
Dangerous will, indeed, be amply repaid. 


THE END OF THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. 
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Ode to the Rain. 


“ Heigh-ho! the wind and the rain! 
* * * ce * * 


For the rain it raineth every day.” 
Suakesreane, Trelfth Night. 


I. 
Tue rain it hath a dismal sound 
To a spirit burdensome; 
In dull monotony around 
Ascends a cheerless hum: 

The floods enshroud both hill and dale, 
Which, veiled in vapour, lie 
Beneath the rack of clouds the gale 
Sends scudding o’er the sky; 

While, as they scatter, 
Follow more 
In gray and weeping train: 
Patter, patter, 
Pour, pour, 
O dreary, weary rain! 


Il. 
Ceaseless it pelts upon the earth 
On moistéd moors and meads; 
The rustling woods are rank and swarth, 
The flowers hang their heads; 
The birds are silent, save the wren 
That twitters in the hedges; 
It lashes loud the river, then 
It simmers in the sedges; 
It beats the stubble, 
Lays the wheat, 
And flushes ditch and drain: 
Bubble, bubble, 
Beat, beat, 
O dreary, weary rain! 


Ill. 
And now it gushes from the eaves, 
And gurgles in the gutter; 
It drips and drizzles off the leaves, 
As here and there they flutter. 
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The Wind he hurls it to and fro, 
And howls with mad delight; 
He blows it high, and drives it low, 
Through all the streaming night; 

And with a fickle, 
Fretful dash 

It patters on the pane: 
Trickle, trickle, 
Plash, plash, 

O dreary, weary rain! 


IV. 
Within the reeking farmyard-shed 
It floods the foddered steer, 
While damp discomfort dulls the tread 
Of sullen chanticleer ; 
Where on the moor the bull-frog croaks, 
The wagoner it drenches ; 
And in the sodden field it soaks 
The weather-beaten wenches; 
And hip and hazel, 
Dripping, dip 
Their sprays into the lane: 
Drizzle, drizzle, 
Drip, drip, 
O dreary, weary rain! 


v. 
The horseman draws his cloak to chin, 
And holds his head adown; 
The cowering tramp, wet to the skin, 
Is plodding towards the town; 
The herding deer beside the pale 
Lie in the fern to hide; 
The cattle huddle in the vale, 
The sheep on mountain-side ; 
But there no shelter 
Gives the ash, 
Nor elm upon the plain: 
Pelter, pelter, 
Lash, lash, 
O dreary, weary rain! 


VI. 

The rill that oozed from ferny bank, 
And trickled mid the weeds, 

Has swamped the meadow, soft and rank, 
And rushes through the reeds; 
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The snake is hiding in the brake, 
The weazel in his hole; 
The fowl are moping on the lake, 
And brooding sits the owl: 
With quick bespatter 
Drips each drop, 
And drips and drips again: 
Clatter, clatter, 
Slop, slop, 
O dreary, weary rain! 


VII. 
It makes me sad to sit and listen 
To such a sodden sound, 
To see the woods, aye wont to glisten, 
In dulness so profound ; 
I long to see the jovial sun 
Burst through his misty curtain, 
Dispel the clouds, or gild each one 
With smile no more uncertain. 
Then stay thy violence, 
Leave in peace, 
And cease thy doleful strain: 
Silence! silence! 
Cease! cease! 
O dismal, dismal rain! 
Syivius EAGLEPEN. 
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Cowns on the Chames: 


On a certain summer afternoon there came to the writer of this paper— 
at that time staying at a well-known bachelor hostelry in Covent Gardea 
—a friend, who may be called Thaliarchus. Tempting was the matter of 
his embassy. “A party of us youths,” said he, “are going to row from 
Maidenhead to Henley; we shall sleep to-night at Cookham; we will 
drop you there this evening, leave you to do a day’s work in a purer 
atmosphere than this, and bring you back to-morrow.” ‘The idea was 
irresistible. Soon was a carpet-bag filled with books which had to be 
reviewed. Soon was a Great-Western train carrying a pleasant party 
from Paddington towards Maidenhead. Soon were Windsor’s immortal 
towers left behind, and the royal river reached, and a four-oar secured. 
Exquisitely calm and still was the summer evening; exquisite were the 
summer odours afloat in the serene air. The young gentlemen pulled to 
Cookham at a great pace, only now and then grumbling at a literary 
man’s being so absurd as to weigh sixteen stone, books not included. 
Arrived at Cookham, we found a quaint old inn, whose sign has vanished 
from memory. Beds were obtained with some difficulty; tea, with 
bacon and eggs, “ whose fame is a proverb,” according to Mr. Sidonia, 
was ordered; and then away we all went to bathe beneath the flashing 
weir, immortalised by Mr. Leech in one of his fishing-sketches. Next 
morning, after another dip and a prodigious breakfast, Thaliarchus and 
his friends left me to my literature. What quiet, after the everlasting 
roar of London! Sitting on a rude bench in the garden behind the 
village-inn, I read and wrote all that summer day. The worthy landlord 
cooled my bottled ale in the pump-trough; and when it was poured into 
the goblet, the thirsty wasps came and refreshed themselves. Doubtless 
Thaliarchus and his comrades were happy, though perspiring ; but mine 
was ampler felicity. Never did I review any books so favourably. Who 
could be severe upon an author in such weather, when the very wasps 
flocked amiably to share the critic’s glass? Were they themselves critics, 
in some former existence ? 

Londoners love the Thames, and well they may. It is not every 
body who, like my young friend Thaliarchus, can find happiness in row- 
ing forty miles at a stretch ; nor does the position of the stout gentleman 
who sits all day in a punt, aud catches a few very small fish, awaken 
the envy of the general public. But the river has a charm for those who 
care little for fishing or for rowing. Pleasant it is to see the Cockneys 
swarm out on their summer holidays,—to Kew, or Hampton Court, or 
Richmond,—crowding the steamers and the South-Western railway-car- 
riages. The man who does not sympathise with his fellows when they 
thus make festival does not deserve thorough enjoyment, and is probably 
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incapable of it. How I pity the heavy swell who, on some high occa- 
sion, finds the solitude of his first-class carriage invaded by a crowd of 
joyous third-class passengers! Porters and guards strive to stop them; 
they might as well attempt to stem the current of the Thames. In they 
rush, a merry company; and the women make themselves at home, with 
some slight giggling, on the knees of the men; and our swell curls his 
Sardinian moustache with deep disgust, and buries his aristocratic nose 
in a square of white silk, odorous of frangipanni. They are very vulgar, 
doubtless, Mr. Fitzfoodle; but they have found out the secret of enjoy- 
ment; they have appetites that you would envy, and have never yet 
discovered that life is a bore. I confess I like to look at them. 

Shelley once made a boat-voyage from London to Oxford, sleeping any 
where but at country-inns. One night he made his poetic couch in the 
churchyard of Lechlade, a pleasant village on the borders of four coun- 
ties, and celebrated the occurrence in five divinely mystical stanzas. Let 
me quote the last : 

“ Thus solemnised and softened, death is mild 
And terrorless as this serenest night : 
Here could I hope, like some ixquiring child 
Sporting on graves, that death did hide from human sight 

Sweet secrets, or beside its breathless sleep 

That loveliest dreams perpetual watch did keep.” 
To be upon the water was the immortal poet’s delight; many of his 
most exquisite poems were pencilled by moonlight, as he floated on some 
lucid lake of Italy; and through his beloved element he passed into 
eternity, and solved the sweet yet awful secrets of death. So, by the 
margin or on the current of any stream, we cannot but remember Shelley 
—the purest, most loving, most maligned of men—the most musical and 
passionate of poets. The Revolt of Islam was written when he lived 
at Great Marlow,—“ written in his boat, as it floated under the beech- 
groves of Bisham.” Yet this poetical dreamer of twenty-five did not 
lose himself in his divine reveries. Marlow, during his residence there, 
was inhabited by an extremely poor population, suffering severely from 
disease. Shelley devoted himself to the study of medicine, in order to 
help them; and he had a severe attack of ophthalmia while engaged in 
this beneficent task. 

Henley-upon-Thames is perhaps the first town above the capital at 
which ordinary Londoners make occasional holiday. The famous regatta 
brings thither, once every summer, all the rowing-men of Thames and 
Isis and Cam. Then its quaint old streets—it is said to be the oldest 
town in Oxon—are crowded with the stalwart youth of the Universities 
and the metropolitan rowing-clubs; then its ancient hostelries, mostly 
dull and deserted save upon market-days, are utterly unable to supply 
bed and board for all who need them; then freely flows the bitter ale, 
and multitudinous boats dance on the waters of Remenham Reach, and 
the rank and fashion of a dozen counties throng to do honour to the 
flashing oars. What is pleasanter than a regatta, whether on sea or 
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river? It is difficult to decide which is preferable. There is something 
wilder and more daring in the rapid career of a clipper yacht—a Secret 
or an Arrow—tiying fast before the wind, like some gigantic bird. But 
the rowing-match is more a struggle between man and man—a trial of 
strength and endurance. The difference is something like that between 
chess and whist. Beaten in a sailing-mateh, you may fairly blame the 
destinies, as may the defeated whist-player; there are a thousand chances 
and accidents for which the most skilful yachtsman cannot provide. But 
the beaten crew in a rowing-match are seldom beaten by accident; and 
when an accident does happen, its results are not always what might be 
expected. Thus, years ago, when Oxford and Cambridge contended at 
Henley, one of the Cambridge crew was at the last moment taken ill. 
Oxford, strangely illiberal, declined to aecept a substitute. Cambridge 
started with a crew of seven, and won the race. Again, in last year’s 
race at Putney, the stroke of the Oxford boat strained his wrist so severely 
that he was obliged to pull with one hand only. Yet Oxford won. 

As we leave Henley, voyaging downwards, we pass Medmenham 
Abbey, where an order of modern Franciscans, founded by Lord le Des- 
pender, held high revel about a century ago. Their motto was Fuy ce 
que voudras. Of their doings we dare say nothing in this decorous age. 
Few Londoners visit Marlow, which is hardly worth visiting ; and Cook- 
ham, where, as I have said, my friend Thaliarchus induced me to spend 
a day, is the first point below Henley patronised by Cockney anglers or 
boating-men. The stretch of river from Cookham to Maidenhead is per- 
fectly delicious. Row it on an August evening, when the twilight is 
enchanted; when a saffron stain dies slowly in the west; when the fra- 
grance of innumerable flowers comes from the gardens sloping to the 
stream. I am reminded of that exquisite trochaic lyric by James Payn 
of Trinity : 

“Dropping down the river... . 
*Midst the summer evens, 
Whilst the winds are heavy 
With the blossom-odours, 


Whilst the birds are singing 
In their sleepless nests. 


Musical the rippling 

Of the tardy current, 
Musical the murmur 

Of the wind-swept trees, 
Musical the cadence 

Of the friendly voices 
Laden with the sweetness 
Of the songs of old.” 


Concerning Cam wrote our pleasant Trinitarian poet: but what is 
Cam to Thames? Thames wants a poet. The man who could put into 
lyric verse his impressions on a summer-evening pull from Maidenhead 
to Cookham would thereby become immortal. Of Cookham I have al- 
ready said all that need be said. It is a village famous neither for 
antiquity nor for society; but it is"close to the most charming part of 
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the river—and what more is to be desired? As we pass downwards, we 
gaze with delight upon the glorious woods of Cliefden, a splendid man- 
sion built by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the “ chymist, 
fiddler, statesman, and buffoon” of Dryden. Has any body read the 
versatile Duke’s Essay on Poetry? It was an unpoetic age, that of 
Charles II., yet thus commenced his Grace : 


“Of things in which Mankind does most excel, 

Nature’s chief Master-piece is Writing well ; 

And of all Sorts of Writing, none there are 

That can the least with Poetry compare.” 
Buckingham was “ fast” enough, there is no question; but he was a 
man of great natural powers. It is something in his favour that, amid 
the perpetual flashes of wit, full of both subtlety and ribaldry, which 
dazzled the merry monarch and his court, he could write this line : , 


“ But Farsrarr seems inimitable yet.” 


Remembering how dull to appreciate Shakespeare were some of our 
most famous writers at various periods, it is only fair to give kudos to 
George Villiers for his evident delight in the greatest of English poets. 
Certes, the patrician wits of the Carolian era were not wholly satisfied 
with the literature of their time. Dryden is not deemed, in these later 
days, quite so great a poet as his contemporaries imagined him; yet of 
him the wicked Earl of Rochester wrote : 
“ Well, sir, tis granted, I said Drypren’s Rhymes 

Were stol’n, unequal, nay, dull, many Times. 

What foolish Patron is there found of his, 

So blindly partial, to deny me this? 

But that his Plays, embroider’d up and down 

With Wit and Learning, justly please the Town, 

In the same Paper I as freely own: 

Yet, having this allow’d, the heavy Mass 

That stuffs up his loose Volumes must not pass.” 
Probably most modern critics will hold that the Earl was right in his 
strictures upon “ glorious John.” 

Behold, we are at Maidenhead. Here there is an exeellent hotel 
close by the river, dear to boating-men in summer time; further in the 
town is Lovegrove’s, a quaint English hostelry of the olden type, with a 
landlord who seems to belong: to the earlier age of cosy ingles and famous 
port, and taking one’s ease in one’s inn. According to some great autho- 
rity, this drowsy little market-town takes its name from the head or heads 
of one or more British virgins, out of ten thousand killed by Attila. As, 
however, it is pretty certain that Attila did not get beyond Gaul, where 
(at Chalons-sur-Marne) Aetius defeated him, it is questionable whether 
he ever had a chance of killing any British virgins at all. Better head- 
quarters than Maidenhead for a Thames excursion cannot easily be found. 
The town lies adjacent to some of the most charming parts on the river ; 
its hotels are excellent, and, if you tire of Thames itself, there are plenty 
of pleasant places to' explore in the vicinage. Foremost among these is 
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Burnham Beeches, a wood of mighty trees, a spot which greatly arrided 
Luttrell, the gay and witty author of Advice to Julia. Ah, me! did 
Julia take that good advice, done into such swift and sparkling stanzas ? 
The wit and his Julia are both gone—where good advice, according to 
the theologians, is useless. 

Close to Maidenhead is Bray, which a well-known song makes famous 
for its versatile vicar. The present vicar may pardon us for a passing 
notice: he is the fortunate father of a family of sons equally renowned 
as scholars and cricketers ; and the other day, when Berkshire met some 
rival county, at least half the winning eleven were sons of the Vicar of 
Bray. And one of them is a poet much above the average; teste some 
excellent verses about the Thames contributed to Once a Week. There 
are clear heads and strong arms, as well as “ praty towns,” “ by Tamise 
ripe.” 

Surly Hall must be passed before we reach Windsor; a spot dear to 
Etonians, and celebrated by Praed in one of his earlier poems. Though 
the Montem exist no longer, it is still worth while to saunter along the 
margin of Thames between Surly Hall and Eton on a summer after- 
noon : 





“ And hear them shout, and see them row, 
And cry, ‘ How fast them boys does go!’ ” 


As we stroll along the banks, every winding of the stream exhibits a 
new view of Windsor’s mighty towers. The great Castle, fittest residence 
of England’s sovereigns, has worn a melancholy air since the Prince Con- 
sort died. We cannot look upon it without remembering that, beneath his 
wise and loving guidance, a happy family of young princes and princesses 
grew towards maturity in its stately halls and corridors. For all families, 
royal or otherwise, comes the inevitable day of disunion ; the father is 
dead, his noble qualities more thoroughly appreciated since we have lost 
him: 

“Vita quid est hominis? Viridis floresculus horti, 
Sole oriente oriens, sole cadente cadens.” 


And the eldest daughter is a happy wife and mother across the sea; and 
the eldest son is upon the threshold of manhood, ready to do the duties 
of his lofty station; and the second son has had to refuse a crown. Not 
even the great Henrys and Edwards, who loved this mighty pile, and 
made it what it is, have achieved higher fame than the noble Prince now 
dead. Not to him should arise mystic monolith, or Oriental obelisk, or 
triumphal arch, befitting a Cesar or Napoleon,—but a Christian cross, 
such as our ancestors built. 

Windsor Castle looks kingly, which is more than can be said for com- 
monplace Buckingham or quaint St. James’s Palace. Growing up from 
the days of the Conqueror, made especially magnificent by Edward III., 
who was born there, it is not unlike the British Constitution itself in its 
irregularities and anomalies, in its grandeur and strength. The history of 
England since the Normans crossed the Channel is symbolised in this 
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majestic edifice. There Henry II. held a Parliament; there the Barons 
besieged King John; there Edward III. held the stately meetings of the 
famous order of knighthood which he had instituted; there, also, he kept 
prisoners the kings of Scotland and of France, doing them honour the 
while, in the old chivalric fashion. In that grim round tower was held 
captive, in a later reign, the third Stuart king of Scotland,—the first who 
bore the luckless name of James. Looking down from those dark walls, 
he saw the lady of his love walking in the garden below, and wrote con- 
cerning her verses that have much of Chaucer’s fine simplicity : 


“The fairest or the freshest younge flower 
That ever I saw, methought, before that hour.” 


Brief and unhappy as was the life of the poet-king—violent and treacher- 
ous his death—let us hope that he had hours of real joy in the company 
of the lady whom thus he wooed. 

There is other poetry connected with Windsor Castle. The Earl of 
Surrey wrote poems while imprisoned there ; and it is believed that The 
Merry Wives of Windsor was first played there before Elizabeth. But 
the Castle itself is a poem. You cannot enter St. George’s Chapel with- 
out remembering the great monarchs who are buried beneath its exquisite 
roof, or tread the north terrace without thinking of the imperious queen 
who caused it to be made. Pleasanter place than Windsor Castle for a 
holiday trip there is not in England: the superb interior, with its innu- 
merable reminiscences; the wide views over many counties from the 
towers and terraces; the umbrageous trees and spreading turf of the 
Great Park,—give one abundant occupation for a summer-day. And as 
Windsor is a royal town, all sorts of accommodation are also abundant. 
Excellent are the inns; the confectioners devote themselves enthusiasti- 
cally to the supply of luncheons; there are even establishments where 
third-class travellers can have tea of the cheapest—as strong, I hope, as 
it is cheap. In the coming Lent, so say the authorities of the Court 
Circular, the Prince of Wales is to be married at Windsor: how all 
London, and no small proportion of the rest of England, will crowd to 
catch a glimpse of the ceremonial! Cavillers have been asking why the 
wedding is not to be held in the capital; but surely Windsor is a fitter 
place for it. Windsor, connected with the births, the marriages, the 
deaths, of so long a line of sovereigns, has higher claim upon the Prince 
of Wales than Buckingham Palace, which has not been royal property 
a century. Even Westminster Abbey has not the regal reminiscences 
which pertain to Windsor Castle. So at Windsor let Albert Edward 
wed the blushing Alexandra; and let us all wish for them what Catullus 
wished for Aulus Manlius Torquatus and his bride : 

“ Torquatus, volo, parvulus 
Matris e gremio suze 
Porrigens teneras manus, 


Dulce rideat ad patrem 
Semihiante labello.” 
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Although Eton and Windsor may be regarded as one town, they are 
in different counties. Here the Thames divides Buckinghamshire from 
Berkshire, and the village of learning from the town of royalty. Those 
playing-fields of Eton are a joyous scene. As one sees the shirt-sleeved 
youngsters at their cricket or football, it is difficult to suppress Charles 
Lamb’s utterance of regret that a few years will turn them into dull and 
decorous members of Parliament. Who could photograph the peculiari- 
ties of public-school society? Many men have tried it; and readers of 
Tom Brown's School-days are compelled to admit that something very 
near to success has been attained in that charming book. Yet perhaps 
the most perfect picture of a great public-school that can be found in 
English literature is contained in five brief chapters of Coningsby. Mr. 
Disraeli, in his boyhood, had no experience of a public-school; yet by 
marvellous instinct he presents Eton to us asit is. What can be truer to 
the absurd aristocracy of boyhood than the breakfast “lounge,” and 
Coningsby’s sullen dislike to meeting “an infernal manufacturer” ? 
Then the youngsters’ crude political conversation about the Reform Bill, 
characteristically interrupted by the exclamation, “ By Jove, here’s the 
goose!” What, again, more admirable than the excitement of the school 
when it is supposed that Coningsby and his friends are drowned? A 
satirical acquaintance of mine, when Mr. Disraeli was in office, wrote a 
squib about him, which began thus : 

“The model statesman, nowaday, 
If you could manage to compress him in 
A case of glass, the world would say, 
You had a very curious specimen. 
He nothing knows about finance, 
Statistics, policy, or history; 
But writes a capital romance, 
And tries to solve the Asian Mystery.” 
Certes, the “capital romance” must be admitted by his worst enemies. 
Praed himself was not more Etonian in his verse than the Tory novelist 
in his prose description of Eton. 

And now the Thames winds many a mile before we come to any 
accustomed haunt of Londoners. Past Datchet Mead, into whose muddy 
ditch Jack Falstaff was thrown, hissing hot, amid foul linen; past Old 
Windsor, where the Saxon kings had a royal residence, while yet New 
Windsor was unknown; past Runnymede and Magna Charta Island ; 
past London Stone, at Staines, which marks the limits of the Lord Mayor’s 
jurisdiction; past quiet Laleham, where that glorious pedagogue, Arnold, 
took pupils before his Rugby days; past St. Ann’s Hill, where Charles 
Fox read novels on a haycock, and watched the jays stealing his cher- 
ries; past Chertsey, whither Cowley retreated to spend his last days ; 
past Coway Stakes, where Cesar is said to have crossed the Thames ; 
past Walton, where dwelt Lilly the astrologer, who was far cleverer in 
his day than any of our neoteric mesmerists or mediums ; and at length 
we come to Hampton Court, wherein all Londoners rejoice. Here let 
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us loiter awhile. Have you ever visited Hampton Races, gentle reader ? 
They are not so patrician as Goodwood, or so cosmopolitan as Epsom ; 
they are especially Cockney. They are vulgar, I admit;—how in the 
world is it to be otherwise when the vulgus amuse themselves? But 
you may just as well quarrel with a vulgar fraction as with a vulgar 
amusement. We can’t all be the cream of the cream, like the writer and 
readers of this paper ; so let us tolerate those unhappy persons who per- 
tain to the plebs. However, if Hampton Races be vulgar, this can 
hardly be said of Hampton Court. True, the Palace was built by a 
butcher’s son; but then he became a Cardinal; and King Edward VI. 
was born there ; and it was a favourite dwelling of that most aristocratic 
monarch, Charles I. Yet, somehow, the building seems scarcely in keep- 
ing either with the magnificent Cardinal, or with his imperious master, 
or with the refined and artistic Stuart. .One can better imagine our 
commonplace Queen Anne residing there. 
“Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tay.” 

The Palace itself is no especial attraction to the crowds who flock 
thither in the early summer; but the pleasant gardens and the noble chest- 
nut avenues of Bushy are a delight and a luxury to the Londoner escaped 
from some close fuliginous domicile. Owen Meredith has a quaint little 
experience of his own to chronicle concerning Hampton Court. No 
doubt there are thousands who could echo it : 

“T press’d her hand upon the steps, 
Its warmest tint the sky lent ; 
She sought the shade: I sought her lips: 
We kiss’d ; and then were silent.” 

Many a quiet osculation (not to use the vulgar monosyllable) has been 
given and taken in those trim gardens, and under those stately chestnuts. 
I am not of an envious disposition, but I really am half-inclined to envy 
the fortunate patricians to whom are assigned apartments in Hampton 
Court Palace; for the private division of that edifice is used as almshouses 
for the decayed nobility ; people, you know, who have only some wretched 
three or four hundred a year to maintain their position. The contrast 
between the quiet of their own retired haunts, and the outdoor enjoyment 
when a sultry Monday throngs Hampton Court with holiday Londoners, 
must be delightful. Yet perhaps they do not enjoy it; perhaps they 
look with bitterness upon the careless crowds who come between the 
wind and their nobility, who make populous the parks and gardens to which 
they conceive they have a prior claim. If this be their feeling, they are 
rather to be pitied than envied. 

The Great Hall is the finest part of the Palace, and is worthy of the 
magnificent Cardinal. The pictures which the Palace contains are mis- 
cellaneous, and miscellaneously arranged : but he who loves true art will 
linger long before those unrivalled ruins—the cartoons of Raffaelle; and 
he who loves pretty women, and cares little how voluptuous their present- 
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ment, will find amusement in Lely’s portraits of the ladies of Charles IT.’s 
court. After all, however, it is, as I have said, to garden and park that 
the holiday-keepers resort. They measure the great oaks and elms; they 
wonder at the mighty vine; they hunt one another through the unrivalled 
maze; they rejoice in the patulous chestnuts of Bushy. And, thereafter, 
plenty of good inns there are at which to dine when weary of wandering. 
I have, to this day, a pleasant recollection of some stewed eels that I ate 
at one of them: unluckily for the landlord, I forget which. 

Thames Ditton was celebrated by Theodore Hook in some of his 
happiest verses. It is a quaint country village, where the blasé journalist 
fondly fancied he could pass a contented life. Kingston has various 
historic memories, which we will not disturb. Next comes Teddington, 
much frequented by young “apprentices of the law.” Go thither any 
summer Saturday, and the odds are that you will meet a large proportion 
of the embryo barristers of your acquaintance. There usually are a half- 
dozen or so residing in the village, and reading law—by which, please 
to understand boating, fishing, and French novels. Alack! the railways 
are rapidly destroying the sequestered charm of Teddington ; and in a 
few years it will be a village of villas, with Italian turrets and orna- 
mental grounds, such as the opulent citizen loves. When thus the 
Philistines take possession, the Arabs must seek new fishing and boating 
grounds. 

Strawberry Hill, Horace Walpole’s toy-mansion, has undergone great 
alteration at the hands of Lady Waldegrave. Let us hope that no ghost 
from Otranto will trouble her slumbers in consequence. Pope’s Villa is 
not Pope’s Villa at all, but a structure entirely new, which does not even 
stand on the same ground as did the poet’s house. The last time I rowed 
from Twickenham to Teddington, the Maria Wood was moored close to 
the lawny margin of Thames at this point, and a gay party of citizens 
and their ladies held high revelry in honour of the Sheriffs-Elect. It 
was impossible not to think of Pope’s inscription on his grotto: 


“ Let such, such only, tread this sacred floor, 
As dare to love their country, and be poor !” 


Without the slightest desire to question the patriotism of the civic ban- 
queters, I doubt very much if one among them would dare to be poor. 
One can imagine your portly alderman saying, “What a foolish idea! 
Of course it was a poet that wrote it!” True, Sir Jacob; and it was 
also a poet who mourned the decadence of “ plain living and high think- 
ing ;” and He was something more than a poet who drew that terrible 
contrast between Dives and Lazarus. Never mind: dum vivimus vivamus; 
turtle-soup is a great temptation, and there are few things equal to cold 
punch concocted by the hand of a master. 

And now we arrive at a town especially beloved by the holiday- 
keepers of London. Who has not been at Richmond? Who has not 
dined sumptuously at “Star and Garter,” or “Castle,” and, after a superb 
feed and delicious wine, growled considerably at the bill? Why are 
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there dinner-bills in this world? Why is there a next morning? Why 
is too much sparkling hock, while it makes a man wonderfully witty 
at the moment, productive of headache some hours after? Without 
pausing to solve these difficult problems, let me raise a pan in favour of 
a Richmond dinner. You drive down on a pleasant afternoon, taking— 
if I may advise you—the Kingston road, entering the Park at the Old 
Lodge, and driving across that noble fragment of woodland until you 
reach the Terrace. There lies Thames beneath you, a poetic river, a 
visionary stream, its margin and its islets glorified by the magical light 
of evening. It will not, let us hope, annoy you extremely, that the Earl 
Russell lives close by, and often strolls as far as this to look at the view 
and meditate impossible Reform Bills. Of course you have chosen agree- 
able company. There are no bores—no fellows who tell long stories—no 
men with exclusive political information. ‘The ladies are charming—and 
charming ladies always like a good dinner. Even birds of Paradise peck 
a little, now and then. The talk—but who shall describe it? Even the 
humorous gentleman who invites us to an evening party at the Hall of 
Egypt in Piccadilly might fail here. The printed sermons of great 
preachers or speeches of great orators fail to give any accurate impression 
of the effect produced in the utterance; and so, if it were possible to 
render permanent, by some acoustic process, the joyous converse of a 
pleasant party, the result would only disappoint us. The bloom is gone 
from the peach, the feathery dust from the butterfly. No words could 


reproduce the malicious grace with which the lady of your love talks her 
delicious nonsense, or the musical tones of her gay and effervescent laugh. 
Nor can any verbal sorcery call up the voice and gesture and expression 
of the wit of your party, 


“ Whose mind is a glass of champagne with the foam on't, 
So his best things are said in the flush of the moment.” 
No; one word only can bring back the beauty and delight of the joyous 
banquet, and that word is Ricumonp. Imagination and memory must 
do all the rest. 

Richmond Palace bore originally the name of Sheen, and received its 
present name from King Henry VII., who was Earl of Richmond in 
Yorkshire. The victorious Tudor was fond of the place, held tournament 
there, entertained Philip I. of Spain there, and finally died there, as Ed- 
ward III. had before, and as Elizabeth did after him. We owe the park 
to Charles I., and the right of way through it to John Lewis, a brewer, 
who fought the Crown on this question in the reign of George II. In 
Horace Walpole’s time it was an aristocratic fashion to hire a house at 
Richmond, and come down every Saturday and Sunday to play whist. 
Richmond has dearer memories than of kings and lordly whist-players. 
Here Reynolds came, when he could tear himself from his beloved Lon- 
don and the mighty Samuel; here Swift served Sir William Temple, and 
made love to Stella, and invented the “little language ;” here, pleasantest 
of all to remember, Thomson wrote the Castle of Indolence, that unique 
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and exquisite poem, dear to all lazy men. How noble that outburst in 
the second canto !— 
“T care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky !” 
Most indolent of bards! I see you now, hands in pockets, nibbling the 
sunny sides of peaches on a southern wall, or lying in bed till long after 
noon, because there was no reason for getting up. You are gone, I 
suspect, to the land . 


“In which it seemeth always afternoon.” 

You are among “ the mild-eyed melancholy lotos-eaters.” 
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Collins, as well as Thomson, lived at Richmond; and to him Words- 

worth has written some beautiful memorial verses. For Wordsworth, 
laker though he was, loved the Thames; and one of his finest sonnets 
was composed on Westminster Bridge, at a portentously early hour in 
the morning. How the famous poet came to be up so early, or so late, 
does not appear. Those, however, who have looked on London soon after 
sunrise in summer will agree with him that 


“ Earth has not any thing to show more fair.” 


Weill not pause at “ Brentford town, a town of mud,” whose chronic 
filth will be remembered as long as the Castle of Indolence is read, but 
seek rest and delectation on the other margin of the river, amid the 
Elysian gardens of Kew. 


“ God the first garden made, and the first city, Cain,” 


as Cowley hath it; and there surely is no diviner art for men to exercise 
than the making of gardens. 

The quaint village of Kew, built around an old-fashioned green, is 
erowded with summer visitants; and no wonder. How delightful are 
those grassy slopes, those mighty trees, which tell of exotic forests; 
those blazing beds of exquisite flowers, ruby and sapphire and amethyst, 
set in emerald turf! Next to those fascinating Zoological Gardens, which 
don’t lie on the Thames, and are therefore out of my circuit, the Botanic 
Gardens at Kew are my mania. But why cannot they be opened earlier? 
Is it absolutely necessary to give them up to the gardeners till one o’clock ? 
You can look at lions and tigers, elephants and hippopotami, at any hour 
of the day ; indeed, they get more interesting as they get hungrier. But 
a garden should be entered as soon as possible after sunrise; for with 
every sunrise the world is born again, and they who are among trees and 
flowers, when rododactulos Eos brings light to mortals, may well be 
reminded of Adam and his bride in that mystic Eastern garden. And so 
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we should like to see the delicious lawns of Kew trodden by truant feet 
long before the tepid hour of one. 

Those who believe in mediums, and have read David Elginbrod, 
should make pilgrimage to Mortlake, whilom the residence of the famous 
Dr. Dee. Of Dee, as of Swedenborg, it has been doubted whether his 
spiritualism was not a mere mask for political plotting. Neither Mort- 
lake nor Barnes may delay us. The next riverain towns worth notice 
are Fulham and Putney. Fulham hath its bishop, which is something ; 
and has had as residents Bodley and Bacon, and the creators of Sir 
Charles Grandison and Gilbert Gurney. Here it was that Theodore 
the joyous and reckless, when indulging in impromptus of song for some 
guests at luncheon, was told that Mr. Winter, the tax-gatherer, wanted 
to speak to him. Thus he received the obnoxious visitor : 

“ Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes ; 
I advise you to give him whatever he axes; 


He isn’t the man to stand nonsense or flummery, 
For though his name’s Winter, his actions are summary.” 


Was it here or at Putney that Lovel the Widower had his sub- 
urban villa, where his biographer slept in an airy chamber opening on a 
velvet lawn, and enjoyed his strawberries and cigar before breakfast ? 
Putney is one of the most agreeable of our towns on the Thames. Here 
the London Rowing Club has its head-quarters ; here the “Star and Gar- 
ter,” a pleasant waterside hostelry, offers excellent dinners to hungry 


oarsmen ; here are held many first-class rowing-matches, not the least 
important of which is the annual one between the two Universities. This 
last year Oxford won easily : it was a strife of good big men against good 
little ones ; and of course the former had it all theirown way. Size must 
tell in all physical conflicts. The soil which grows big oaks will grow 
big men ; and that noble Oxford eight were but a type of the fine fellows 
who in every department of life make England foremost among nations. 
The struggle between the two Universities brings down to Putney and 
Mortlake all the aristocracy of the realm: Palmerston and Derby had 
forgotten the eternal Whig and Tory contest, and drove down to see 
those gallant youngsters pull. Nor is this the sole athletic attraction of 
Putney. Upon the breezy heights of Wimbledon Common the Volun- 
teers have pitched their tents; and every Saturday sees crowds of Lon- 
doners spend their weekly holiday in the tournament of the target, 
strengthening simultaneously their own health and the defences of this 
“tight little island.” But Wimbledon is away from the margin of 
Thames, so that I have no right to wander thither. 

There is nothing tempting in the muddy river Wandle—Spenser’s 
Vandalis—which gives its name to Wandsworth; nor in Garrett, whose 
election of a mock mayor afforded Foote material for a capital farce. 
If I crossed to Chelsea, I should be asked whether it was to call on 
Carlyle, or to drop in at Cremorne. Let us avoid both the philosopher 
and the houris, and, taking up the map of London, inquire where next to 
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pause. For, lo! the river widens; the quaint archiepiscopal walls of 
Lambeth and the statelier towers of Westminster rise above its margin ; 
great bridges groan beneath the eternal traffic which crosses between 
two counties. There are no more pleasure-resorts upon the river till we 
reach Greenwich or Blackwal.—till we turn in for our whitebait dinner 
at Lovegrove’s or Quartermaine’s. Thames is no longer 
“That joyous river, the poet’s track, 

When witty with womanhood, wild with sack, 

From his gay Strand tavern set at large, 

He rhymes to the nymphs in a gilded barge.” 

Penny steamers are sometimes useful, not often poetical: the silent 
highway has lost its popularity ; for, if truth must be told, its odours are 
abominable. So, until we leave the busy throngs of the capital behind 
us, and come to where the wide windows of famous taverns look down 
upon an ampler stream, there are no more points at which to indulge in 
a loiterer’s gossip. Whitebait is an exquisite little fish, as every body 
knows; and few things are more delightful than a whitebait dinner— 
when the hock is good, the company agreeable, and the summer sunset 
broods upon the Thames at high-water. This is enjoyable, even if you 
don’t happen to be a Cabinet Minister. But what is whitebait ? and how 
chances it to abound in the estuary of Thames? Piscine authorities 
cannot agree about this mysterious little fish ; they are perplexed to de- 
cide whether it is a distinct species, or the fry of some other inhabitant of 
the waters. It is found, I am told, in the Dart; but the remote dwellers 
in Totnes and Dartmouth are not civilised enough to eat it. So long as 
the Totnes folk can extract fifty-pound notes from candidates for Par- 
liament, they will not catch whitebait. This fish leaves the Thames in 
August; in October it has been caught on the Suffolk coast; and it is 
supposed to migrate northwards. But in what form it returns, nobody 
knows. It is sometimes seven inches long before it commences its au- 
tumnal migration, so that possibly it comes back a very monster of the 
deep. 

“Enough of gossip!” I fancy may be heard from despotic editorial 
lips. Enough of London’s royal river, ever famous for historic memories 
and pleasant places of resort. As I gaze downwards, where the estuary 
widens, I think perforce of the vast and ceaseless current of intellectual 
and commercial life which flows through Thames to every nation of the 
earth. Soon, if we were on board one of those great merchant-ships 
whose wide wings bear them forward, we should have to dare the dan- 
gers of the mysterious main : 

“ First the Channel’s racy brine—then old Ocean the divine— 
Wide white waves, a luminous line— 
Sails that quiver 
Toward the sunset flying free, seeking peril, seeking glee— 


Lose thyself in England’s sea, 
Famous river !” 
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Breakfast in Bed; 


OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 


No. V. 


ON THINGS GOING, GOING—GONE ! 


Wuar will they pull down, root up, cut through, or trample upon next ? 
I asked myself yesterday, throwing down the newspaper on the counter- 
pane. It isn’t alone our old Institutions. They have gone by the board 
long ago, of course. It isn’t alone the framework of society or the 
guarantees of morality. Of course, they have all disappeared since the 
Reform Bill was passed and the Test and Corporation Acts abolished. 
But the terrible thing is in this pulling down London about our ears. 
Here am I, tranquilly Breakfasting in Bed this morning; but how do I 
know but that the ground-landlord is not hungering to make a tabula 
rasa of a quiet street of Russell Square, and build a row of staring shops 
or bran new banking-houses in lieu of the present row of dingy middle- 
class houses, in one of which a discontented Grumbler, with a deranged 
liver, is gnawing dry toast in bed? Up and down the weary columns of 
the paper do mine eyes travel, and their way is through a desert of 
demolitions with scarcely an oasis of stability. Underground Railway, 
forsooth! Thames Embankment, quotha! Main Drainage, save the 
mark! Strand Hotel, Adelphi Hotel, Charing-Cross Hotel—hotels every 
where and any where, and a murrain to them! New streets built, old 
streets swept away. Where are we all going to? Why can’t they leave 
things as they are? 

To keep “‘ things as they are” is understood to be one of the chief 
maxims of that great Conservative reaction popular among that very nu- 
merous class who, having got on in the world and made their fortunes by 
repeated changes and innovations, are anxious for an era of immutable 
stability, in order that they may keep what they have acquired. I don’t 
wonder ut the kind of contemptuous pity with which politicians speak of 
“an ancient Whig.” Is there not, indeed, something very nearly ap- 
proaching senility in professing Liberal opinions when you have gotten 
your desire,—a title, a gold stick, a commissionership of excise, a county- 
court judgeship, or something else nice and comfortable, worth a thousand 
a year and upwards? Radicalism, Liberalism, are all very, well to chalk 
your shoes with as you climb up the rungs of the ladder; but, the top one 
attained, there is nothing like a boot of good strong Conservative leather 
to kick the ladder down withal. 

Next to keeping things as they are, the favourite doctrine of your ge- 
nuine true-blue Reactionists is, to restore “things as they used to be.” 
I declare that it is quite refreshing to watch the phases of the mania for 
restoration: from illuminating, to “the old art of tatting ;” from the 
hoop-petticoats of 1745, and the round hats of 1813, to stained-glass 
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windows and old Saxon fonts and calumniated pulpits, irreverently called 
“parson coolers.” Let us patch up the old churches, guest-halls, and 
rood-screens, by all means. There is nothing new under the sun; and, it 
may be, “things as they used to was” are infinitely preferable to things 
as they are. We have gone back to Hessian boots. Why shouldn’t we 
revert to cocked hats and pigtails? The English language, as at present 
written, or, as the Danish journalist lately described it, “the rich and 
sweet and mighty largely Latinised Scandinavian dialect,” is denounced 
by sapient critics as a mass of affectations and euphemisms. Let us 
return, O my literary brethren, to the “sounding Saxon” of our ances- 
tors, as written by Sir John Cheke in his version of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, or talk Norse with Dr. Dasent. Restore the old; seoff at the new. 
Stare per antiquas vias should be our motto. Old clothes are the only 
wear. I hear that old Madeira is much asked for; only, as the wine in 
question has become almost as rare as a black tulip or a blue diamond, 
the cunning wine-merchants are compelled to minister to the public de- 
mand for antiquity by fabricating old Madeira from new South African. 
Pray mark how eagerly the newspapers give insertion to the arguments 
put forward by the advocates for the fine old methods of treating cri- 
minals. Hurrah for the jolly old gallows, the fine old cat-o’-nine tails, 
and the noble pillory, the stocks, the ducking-stool, and jougs! I yet 
live in hopes of seeing a garotter flogged at the cart’s-tail from Lang- 
ham Place to the Duke of York’s Column. I have a friend who wants 
all the ticket-of-leave men hanged. Why not?—why not break them 
on the wheel, burn, or fry, or flay them alive? They used to do so in 
the good old times. And what a pestilent, meddling, prying Radical of a 
fellow was that Jack Howard, —a plague on all philanthropists, say I, 
—who found out that if felons’ gaols were not made clean and airy and 
wholesome, and if that terrible doom, deprivation of the liberty of going 
whither a man wills, were not compensated for by wholesome and regu- 
lar food, prisons would beeome the filthiest of Augean stables, with fine 
old fevers and agues careering about, for the benefit of so many wild 
beasts and so many maniacs. 

The worst of the matter is, that with all your mending, restoring, 
and preserving labours, things won’t keep as they are, and obstinately 
refuse to return to that which they used to be. Tis like an old hat that 
has been “ molokered,” or ironed and greased into a simulacrum of its 
pristine freshness; or an old coat that has been black-and-blue revivered. 
For a day or two all is well, and the daw may strut about in his peacock’s 
feathers, the envy of the entire farmyard; but the first shower of rain 
washes off the fictitious gloss, and scrubs the whitening off the sepulchre, 
and exposes all the senility and shabbiness of the sham. You may bring 
the corpse of Antiquity te Surgeons’ Hall, and galvinise its stark limbs 
into a hideous semblance of vitality ; but the spark once fled, not all the 
Leyden jars in the world shall make that mass of dead dough sentient, 
but macerate the flesh from off the bones, and hang up the skeleton in a 
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museum, ere it crumbles into the dust from which it came. You see that, 
in a lofty rostrum, high up above us all, and our miserable sphere of 
power, there is a certain Great Auctioneer, who uses now his seythe, and 
now his hour-glass, for a hammer ; and he—whose name is Time—brings 
all things human to public Roup, and sells them by inch of eorpse-candle. 
For ever does he from his clattering jaw cry, “Going, going—gone !” 

“Going, going!”—put money in thy purse,—tick your catalogue 
with pencil-marks,—bid with wild haste,—fee agents and brokers,—catch 
the auctioneer’s eye till he coruscates with nods and winks, when—thump! 
—down goes the hammer on the pulpit-ledge, and you find that the 
thing for which your desire lay and your soul was adrought is gone for 
ever. Gone whither, it is bootless now to inquire. I hold it for certain 
that few persons ever went to a sale to buy a certain thing, and were 
permitted to purchase precisely the article they longed for. Something 
is knocked down to them,—and dear is the price it has been run up to,— 
but it is not the particular object. And so it is always. You get a wife, 
but not the wife. You are made Chief-Justice at Timbuetoo, not Attor- 
ney-General at the Cameroons; and it is all one in the end. 

“Going, going—gone!” London is going even while I pen these 
lines—going in despite of topographical Conservatives who wish to keep 
things as they are, and archzological revivalists who strive to resuscitate 
things as they used to be. Westminster Hall is itself, and more than 
itself, again; and William Rufus might wag his shock red head with joy 
to look upon its wondrous roof, brave painted window, noble dais, and 
towering brass candelabras ; St. Stephen’s has cloisters once more, and, 
underground, its crypt has been cleared out; all over the metropolis we 
hear of churches being restored, Lady-chapels revivified, and palaces 
renovated. The reverse to this flattering medal is in the pig-headed 
determination evinced in some quarters to keep the bad old things—the 
filthy streets, the bulging rotten tenements, the haunts of felons and 
vagrants, the abominable old nuisances and obstructions—as they are. 
Right years ago I strove hard, in a journal called Household Words, and 
in an essay entitled Gibbet Street, to make the respectable classes aware 
of what a hideous, pestilential, fever, thief, and beggar infested place was 
Charles Street, Drury Lane; and how it was a hotbed and forcing-house 
for the hulks and the seaffold. I remark that recently “S.G. 0.,” in the 
Times, has been sailing (in the wind of indifference’s teeth) on the same 
tack, and, under the generic term of “ Guilt Gardens,” has exposed the 
misery and the shame of these places. Yet do I fear that Charles Street, 
Drury Lane, and its congeners, will outlive both Lord Sidney Godolphin 
Osborne and his humble predecessor. I have not yet heard any thing about 
pulling down the Coal Yard, Church Lane, St. Giles’s, or Dudley 
Street, or those most scandalous little arteries injected with the worst of 
human blood that stagnate and fester, varicose in their vagabondism, 
about Gray’s Inn Lane. And Middle Row, Holborn? and Clement's 
Lane, Strand? and the cloaca of Clare Market? and the Colonnade be- 
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hind Guilford Street, Russell Square? These frightful dens yet exist, yet 
flourish in rank luxuriance; and any number of vested interests would 
shriek with indignant affright were it proposed to pullthem down. Pro- 
posed! In my mind’s eye I can see a phlegmatic-looking gentleman, in a 
well-buttoned frock-coat, smoking his cigarette in his cabinet de travail 
at the Tuilleries, and, as he emits curling threads of blue vapour, or twists 
his spiky moustache, going over a map of Paris ; then placing his imperial 
finger on a labyrinth of slums, he says sharply to Baron Haussmann, 
“ M. le Prefet, dtez moi ce tas Cimmondices”—sweep me all this rubbish 
away before the name of Robinson (hight Jack) can be thrice pronounced. 
But, then, my friend, I should not like to give up my Habeas Corpus, 
and my right to good and substantial bail—with sundry other trifles light 
as air in the way of liberty—for the sake of getting rid of the Coal Yard 
or Middle Row. 

The transformation of London, of which the commencement may be 
dated from the attainment of his majority by the Prince of Wales, will 
be necessarily slow and gradual; for we have no Prefects of the Thames, 
—our municipal authorities are more retrogressive than progressive, and 
it would be easier, I take it, to obtain a grant of City money for furbish- 
ing up the Lord Mayor’s coach, or replacing the rotten portals of Temple 
Bar, than for laying out Smithfield as a park, or sweeping away the 
nasty purlieus of Finsbury. Yet even within the charmed circle wherein 
William the King, six hundred years ago, told William the Bishop and 
Godfrey the Port-reve that all citizens should be law-worthy, and all 
children be their father’s heirs after their father’s days,—even within the 
domains of Gog and Magog, there are numerous signs ofa “ Going, going 
—gone!” era. Temple Bar, it is true, stands as fast as the barber’s on one 
side and the banking-house on the other can make it; but Chancery 
Lane has been widened, and handsome edifices substituted for the queer, 
tumble-down, albeit picturesque old tenements, of which the only records 
now are the etchings of John Thomas Smith. Messrs. Adams and Ede 
the robe-makers, Partridge and Cozens the stationers, and the London 
Restaurant, have given a very different aspect to the Fleet Street corners 
of the Lane,—which, however, becomes antique enough as you progress 
northward, the fat, legal spiders interlacing their webs from Lincoln’s Inn 
to Clifford and Sergeant’s Inn,—and to hives of chambers yet consecrated 
to dirt and dust and dryrot, the concoction of demurrers, and the spinn- 
ing of special pleas. Is there not likewise Symond’s Inn, that back-yard 
of the law, that wretched little cour des miracles of twentieth-rate legal 
practitioners, where dubious articled clerks borrow admitted attorneys’ 
names to grace their dusky panels, and the writ with which you are served 
by Spinks is issued in the name of Jinks? Whois the phantom Jinks,— this 
stalking-horse, this parchment «gis of the unqualified pettifogger, this 
plastron of Cidd’s practice,—is he alive or dead? Does he call for the 
rent of his name regularly? Does he look in at Symond’s Inn from time 
to time, to see how his double is getting on? Does the appellation he lets 
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out on hire belong really to the fiend, like Peter Schlemihl’s shadow ? 
Some of these days, Symond’s—the least known, perhaps, of all the ob- 
scure Inns of Chancery,—must go by the board; and it is, even now, an 
anachronism. I always fancy it the haunt of the last professors of the 
art of forestalling, regrating, and common barratry ; of old-world lawyers, 
who yet sue by mesne process, draw pleadings in Latin, and frame answers 
in Norman-French. I always look for the names of John Doe, or Richard 
Roe on the door-jambs ; or expect to find John a’ Nokes arguing in the 
centre of the courtyard with John a’ Styles on the vexed question of the 
pied horses and the horses that were pied. 

But hie we through the Bar again; or, better still, thread one of 
those astounding mazes of dirty lanes, full of chandlers’ shops, bookstalls, 
law-writers, beggars, marine-stores, fried-fish, and furniture brokers, that 
lie between Carey Street and Clare Market. Glance at the filthy by- 
streets which recall the famous names of Denzil Holles, of the Earl of 
' Clare, of the Duchess of Newcastle. Struggle down, as well as you can 
for costermongers’ barrows and sprawling children, past Wych Street, 
and ere you come into the Strand and to Holywell Street look to the 
gaping space to the left. That Sahara of rubbish, girt by a fringe of 
crumbling brickwork, was once Lyon’s Inn. “On the subject of Lyons 
Inn,” writes Ireland, “all historians remain silent.” I wonder that the 
distinguished papa of the Shakesperian forger, and who was himself 
by no means remarkable for veracity, did not think it worth his while to 
fill up the historic vacuum which he laments by means of a few lies. 
When Sam Ireland, senior, visited Lyons Inn in the first year of the 
present century, he found the Hall (which was built in 1700) destitute of 
any circumstance to recommend it save its extreme filth, and opines that 
the use of mops and brooms was totally unknown to the principal and 
ancients of this honourable society. A brood of chickens was tranquilly 
roosting on the haut pas, and an old hen was laying down the law to an 
attentive audience of cobwebs. And yet this inconceivably dingy and 
decayed old place had been, according to the steward’s account, an Inn of 
Chancery since the days of Henry V. I can imagine Sir John Falstaff 
lodging there, and being dunned for the rent of his chambers when Mrs. 

(Quickly declined to afford him any more accommodation on trust at the 
Boar’s Head. Ireland gives an etching of it, which may be found in his 
History of the Inns of Court. It was in truth a very kennel, a cave of 
Adullam, whither repaired all that were in debt and all that were dis- 
contented. I wonder that it was not converted into a furniture bazaar, 
for from year’s end to year’s end the brokers were always “in” some one 
or other of the chambers ; as for the tenants, those who were not bank- 
rupt were profligate,—there was always somebody down with low fever, 
and always somebody else up with delirium tremens. Lyons Inn, as to its 
occupancy, was a receiving-house for the Insolvent Debtors Court, and an 
ante-chamber to Whitecross Street. Still had the unlovely little place its 
fasti,—not very pleasant, but memorable ones nevertheless. Is ‘it not 
VOL, VII. EE 
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recorded by Lockhart, in his ballad on the Gill’s Hill Lane murder, that 
the victim’s name was “ Mr. William Weare,” and that he “dwelt in 
Lyons Inn”? Yes; in one of those mouldy sets of chambers lived the 
disreputable sharper and “ mace man,” who was only thwarted in his 
scheme to plunder three rogues by the three rogues aforesaid laying a 
plot, more cunning, more desperate, and more successful, for plundering 
him. The booty was a wretehed one,—not a tithe of what they expected ; 
but Mr. Jack Thurtell—whom I am given to understand was a rollicking 
boon companion, and only second as a convivial vocalist to his admired 
associate Mr. Hunt—was a gentleman who would have meal if he could 
not get malt, and in default of either, blood; so that, in default of spoil, 
he very punctually murdered Mr. William Weare. 

That Lyons Inn should have any connection with the First Napoleon 
may, at the first blush, appear strange and improbable. In a visit of the 
present: Ruler of France in the old days, when he was “ Prince Bony- 
party,” the needy adventurer, to whom wiseacres would scarcely allow 
any wits to live upon, there would have been littie out of the way. He 
might have gone to Lyons Inn to get a little bill done, or to pay the interest 
on one that was overdue. But Napoleon the Great, Emperor and King 
and Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine! What could he have 
had to do with the shady little Inn nestling in the purlieus of the Strand? 
Thus much: John Wilson Croker, the late Secretary to the Admiralty, 
literary squidfish of the Quarterly Review, and friend of the Marquis of 
Hertford, in his celebrated endeavour to whitewash Sir Hudson Lowe, 
blacken the memory of Napoleon, and squeleh Barry O’Meara, tells (Oct. 
1822) a sufficiently curious story, setting forth how, a short time before 
his (O’ Meara’s) departure from St. Helena, a ship arrived from England, 
having on board a box of French books and a letter addressed to a Mr. 
Fowler, the partner of Mr. Balcombe, Buonaparte’s purveyor. Mr. 
Fowler, on opening the letter, found that it contained nothing but an en- 
closure addressed to James Forbes, Esq. As he knew no James Forbes, 
he thought it his duty to carry the letter to the Governor ; further in- 
quiries ascertained that there was no person of the name of James Forbes 
on the island ; and aecordingly it was thought proper to open this myste- 
rious letter before the Governor and Council, when it was found to begin 
with the words “ Dear O’Meara;” it was dated Lyons Inn, London, and 
signed William Holmes. And to think that Mr. William Holmes may 
be yet alive, while I am Breakfasting in Bed! "Tis but forty years since; 
Mr. Holmes may have begun business early. Who shall say but that 
the placid, white-haired old gentleman I saw yesterday contemplating 
the ruins of Lyons Inn was Mr. William Holmes, come to a green old 
age, and serenely unmindful of the dark, tempestuous time when he was 
the occult agent of the Captive of St. Helena, when he wrote, “I expect 
to hear from my friends at Rome and Munich, of which you shall have 
due information?” Rome and Munich were then the residence of the 
banished princes and princesses of the Imperial family, of Eugéne Beau- 
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harnais and Cardinal Fesch. Again writes the sibylline Holmes: “The 
100,000 francs, lent in 1816, are paid; likewise the 72,000 francs, which 
complete the 395,000 francs mentioned on the 15th of March. The 
36,000 frances for 1817, and the like sum for 1819, have also been paid 
by the person ordered. Remain quiet as to the funds placed; the farm- 
ers are good, and they will pay bills for the amount of the income, which 
must be calculated at the rate of four per cent.” 

“Going, going—gone!” William Holmes may have been an old, old 
man ere he was trusted with the secrets of the Napoleonic finance, and 
may have slept the last sleep these thirty years. He and his mysteries, 
and the Inn he transacted his business in, all fade away into a mass of 
crumbling rubbish, to be carted away, leaving no vestige behind. 

And Exeter Change—not the Change of Pidcock and Crosse, and 
poor Chunee the Elephant, but the more modern structure—the lament- 
able arcade where none but crazy or impecunious tenants could be found for 
the dingy little dens of shops: of that, too, must be written futt. And 
Hungerford Market, with Mr. Gatti’s ice-shop! The Market is gone, and 
the Bridge is going. The adage is reversed, and the fish has become 
fleshified. 

There : I have no heart to read about any more metropolitan improve- 
ments. The London of the past, the London of my youth, the London 
in which I can remember the dancing bear and the camel with the 
monkey on his back, the climbing boys and the small-coal man, Pad- 
lock House and Cranbourn Alley, Chalk Farm and the Holy Land, the 
Borough Mint and George the Fourth’s statue at King’s Cross, the Mews 
and Cotton Garden, the Quadrant Colonnade and the Thatched House 
Tavern,—this London has disappeared for ever. What next, I wonder? 
Is Temple Bar to go by the board? Does any bold iconoclast contem- 
plate the removal of Middle Row, Holborn? Is the integrity of St. 
Martin’s Workhouse threatened? Or will it occur to an innovating Duke 
of Bedford that Russell Square, laid out as a public pleasure-garden, and 
surrounded by handsome mansions and hotels with shops and cafés on 
the basement, might be made one of the most magnificent places in 
Europe? Who knows? Meanwhile I turn on my pillow, and, taking 
up the supplement to the Zimes, observe with grim satisfaction that a 
twenty-one years’ lease of a house in Golden Square is to be sold. Aha! 
that choice resort of the dinginesses and the second-handisms is safe for 
nearly a quarter of a century. It will last my time, and the worms will 
be Breakfasting on me, in my Bed, ere the sepulchral cry of “ Going, 
going—gone !” is heard over Golden Square. 


G. A. 8. 
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Che Crials of the Credgolds. 


Cuapter I, 
NO HOLIDAYS. 


TE Thames, hurrying into the country, serpentining and doubling on 
its way, as though to elude and hide from a pursuing foe, had left our 
Modern Babylon some miles behind; the smoke and fog and grime of 
the great City brooding like a swart colossal phantom on the distant 
_ horizon. Escaped from the terrible trouble and pollution in its rear, the 
river found itself at last in pleasant places; above a good many bridges ; 
a little worried, it may be, by tiresome locks here and there, yet able, upon 
the whole, to flow with much quiet and comfort between verdant banks of 
velvet softness, cool in the shadows of the rich boughs, that seemed 
stooping down to drink or bathe; now bearing pleasant little osier- 
islands, like so many emerald brooches or buttons, upon its bosom,—and 
now a splendid fleet of swans in full sail, arching their proud necks, in 
love, Narcissus-like, with their own beauty mirrored in the waters,— 
their plumage so dazzling white when full in the sunshine, that they 
seemed quite like fairy-tale birds—to emit light,—to move in the midst 
of a halo of radiance. The steamboats had been left behind some way— 
distressed, out of breath, and fast aground—to wait until the turn of the 
tide should enable them to proceed a little further up-stream, to their 
journey’s end. Now and then a round-shouldered barge, lightly laden, 
and drawing but little water, moved sluggishly along, dragged by a 
gaunt, unwilling horse, needing frequent refreshment of lashes and oaths 
to urge him to fulfil his task. One or two daintily-attired gentlemen 
glided past in the most delicate and dangerous of outriggers ; but for the 
most part the river had ceased to be useful—had become purely orna- 
mental—had retired from business, and quitted Town to bask idly in the 
midsummer sun of the country, very picturesque indeed in its warm, 
dreamy seclusion and unoccupied ease. 

The high-road on the Middlesex side, leading westward, stretched 
out branch-paths, not unfrequently, to maintain a sort of connexion with 
the river. One of these, and one to which I now design to draw your 
attention, was a hot dusty lane, lined with hedges so small, trim, and 
crop-eared as effectually to preclude the traveller from obtaining from 
them the slightest shelter; and the mid-day sun was scorchingly hot, 
and shade very desirable, especially to those who objected to a certain 
sensation of grilling about the shoulder-blades and small of the back. 
But this was a merciless lane, very long,—for the river had taken a rapid 
curve, as though disinclined to meet it,—and tortuous as well; no one 
knew why—but, then, no one ever did know why English roadways are so 
invariably crooked, when, for all one can see to the contrary, they might 
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just as well have been straight. But ultimately this lane met the river 
at one of its prettiest points ; a block of buildings obscured the view 
till quite the right position was reached by the traveller, who then, with 
a charming suddenness, found the wavelets crinkling and smiling and 
breaking at his feet, the osiers opposite, the swans not far off, and the 
boughs overhead sheltering him very coolly and kindly. He was a few 
miles, measured along the margin of the river, beyond the last station 
to which the smallest of steamboats could venture to proceed. I have 
an object in not specifying the place more particularly. But I know that 
the reader’s sagacity may always be relied upon for making guesses 
sufficiently near as to places or persons who may be covertly alluded to in 
works of fiction. 

Well, in this lane, nearer the river than the high-road end, there stood, 
some few years back, and indeed there may be still standing, for aught 
I know—I own I haven’t recently visited the neighbourhood—a massive 
house, built of dull red-brick, the crowd of windows in its front imparting 
to it a staring look, just as large wide-open eyes do to the human face (indeed 
all houses, properly considered, may be said to have countenances and 
expressions). ‘ Burchell Hall”—for so the building was named—stood 
back from the road just enough to permit of a semicircular carriage-drive 
passing in front of it,—in at one of the large iron gates—greatly crusted 
and entangled, and flourished with ornamentation, and flanked by pillars 
with bald globular heads—and out at the other. In front, but outside 
the gates, there stood a rank of sentinel poplars, very tall, very thin, very 
dusty, which writhed about and trembled, turned pale, and swayed and 
bowed their heads uncomfortably at the slightest puff of wind,—just as 
the schoolboys inside the house did when they were being caned, or even 
previous to that operation—at the mere upraising of the simple instru- 
ment of scholastic torture. For Burchell Hall is a school. Pass up those 
ghastly-white doorsteps, snowy as the pleats of a clean shirt; don’t leave 
traces of your boots behind you, or it will furnish an excuse for punishing 
you—at least it would have done so in the days I am speaking of, if you 
had been a pupil at Burchell Hall; pass up, I say, and read the beau- 
tiful writing upon that glittering door-plate of burnished brass: what says 
it? “Dr. Rawson’s AcADEMY FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.” 

A large house ; very white as to its sills and sashes, and built evidently 
sometime before it had occurred to an English statesman as rather an in- 
genious idea to raise money by mortgage on the light from heaven, and 
limit the number of windows by taxation. (Happily in our time we are 
permitted to have free-trade in sunshine.) A large house; with room for 
almost as many boarders as could pay some forty pounds a year, and pro- 
vide themselves each with a silver fork and halfa dozen towels. And Dr. 
Rawson, no doubt, a most exemplary Christian gentleman ; well worthy 
to be trustee of the religious and moral welfare, the tuition and culture, 
of any number of British boys. He had made two or three false starts 
in life, of course, and had met with reverses; had even on some occasions 
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been bankrupt, I believe; certainly he had been engaged in commerce,— 
brewing? horse-dealing? the coal-trade?—some such things. Then he 
had devoted himself to what was formerly one.of the last resources of 
the enterprising,—the instruction of youth. Of old, the only qualification 
expected from a schoolmaster was, that he should know how to cane; an 
accomplishment not difficult of acquirement :—study anatomy, so as to 
know for certain where the tenderer portions of the human body are to be 
found ; allow, like a rifleman, for “windage,”—for the victim is apt to 
twist and wince, and sometimes even to go down altogether to avoid 
punishment, as pugilists phrase it,—and hit hard. That’s all; it’s very 
simple. The master of Burchell Hall purchased from some continental 
institution, for a small consideration, the right to dignify his name by a 
doctorial prefix. The honour was sent to him by the post; it was not 
necessary, it seemed, for him even to encounter the perils of a Channel 
voyage to receive it. And then he opened the doors of his academy ; for 
so he called it. It was rather an establishment for the boarding and caning 
of boys, so far as their bodies were concerned ; while for their minds there 
were just such few scraps and broken victuals of learning as they could 
manage to pick up for themselves. It was a lottery, in which you might 
draw education, but were certain of a beating. Yet the plan succeeded ; 
for the Doctor had a good manner. A tall corpulent man, whom weak 
people imagined to possess a high and intellectual forehead simply be- 
eause his narrow slanting-off cranium was as bald and shining as the 
most prized “‘alley-taw” of his pupils; fierce red whiskers, projecting 
teeth, small fierce eyes, under heavy, tawny brows, and large, white, hard 
hands. They felt like deal battledores when they struck smartly upon 
youthful ears,—an accident which only happened when the cane was out 
of reach, or no Latin Dictionary or other handy heavy book was con- 
veniently near for hurling at the offender. Fathers intrusted with confi- 
dence their refractory boys to the charge of the Doctor. They had faith 
in his power and his will to subdue. Mothers said little, but shivered and 
sobbed after their manner, and slipped half-crowns into small palms as 
they said good-by to the loved offspring under sentence of transportation 
to Burchell Hall. Fortunately, however, it should be added, for the edu- 
cation of the young gentlemen, the Doctor had secured the services of two 
or three under-strappers,—or perhaps under-caners, they should rather be 
called,—who really possessed the information they were paid, at a pitiful 
low rate, to impart to the pupils. But if any position could be more sad 
than that of the boys, it was surely that of the under-masters, placed be- 
tween two fires—ignorance and disrespect on both sides. The head of the 
academy hated his assistants because they knew more than he did, and 
because he knew they could not but know that fact. While the boys 
hated the ushers :—well—because youth is always in violent opposition to 
its instructors; is not very much inclined to take the part of the oppressed ; 
but is too often cruel and cowardly. The young gentlemen, as a rule, 
greeted the Doctor’s jokes when he condescended to be facetious,—and 
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his fun was even more hateful and shameful than his fury,—with most 
toady-like sniggering and applause. And they despised where he despised, 
and insulted where he insulted, with most syeophantic ardour and en- 
thusiasm. The man of culture who had invested a large capital in a 
superior education, and drew from it so small an annual return as was 
represented by the miserable stipend paid to him by the Principal of 
Burchell Hall, was in a very unenviable situation. Dr. Rawson dearly 
loved to see “M.A. of Cambridge,” or “ of Oxford,” added to the name 
of his assistant-masters in the prospectus of his academy ; but he found it 
convenient to forget the fact in his treatment and in his payment of his 
ushers. He had faith in, and respect for, only one system of education ; 
and that was—ezevere caning. The rod was with him the Be-all and the 
End-all of tuition. Ifa boy didn’t know his lesson, he was caned; and if 
he did know it, he was caned to prevent his forgetting it; and, generally, 
it may be said that Dr. Rawson regarded education as a thing to be 
driven into the student, like a nail, by hard hammering. 

There is stillness in Burchell Hall. The playground is empty. The 
boys are all in school, you think, perhaps. No; there is not even the sup- 
pressed murmur and bee-like hum of scholars conning their studies. The 
school is tenantless. It is the summer vacation. The boys are away at 
their homes. The ushers are absent, and happy, let us hope, for at least 
a month or so. The whitewashers are in possession of the Hall and the 
schoolroom ; the painters are at work picking out the broad sashes of the 
windows with whiter paint than ever. And Dr. Rawson? He wanders 
about the lanes in the neighbourhood, slashing at stinging-nettles with 
his walking-stick, in default of having boys to lash. His occupation is 
suspended. He is at a loss to know what to do with himself., He is said 
to have been seen amusing himself in an un-principal-like manner. He 
had been toa whist-party. He has even been seen smoking a cigar. 
(How he laid imto Jeffs Primus when he was found regaling himself 
with tobacco! Was it justice to cane him so severely? Surely the crime 
carried the punishment with it. How ill Jeffs was after hissmoke! How 
he thrashed little Trcker for bringing back to school a pack of cards in 
his box!) And the Doctor is frequently absent—visiting Lendon; calling 
upon the parents of boys; busy inquiring after, and securing, new pupils. 
He travels townwards by what the old-world people in the neighbourhood 
persist in calling “the stage,” though the vehicle is indeed an omnibus 
drawn by three horses. 

Yet every now and then there is to be seen a small figure haunting 
the large bare rooms: the ugly, gravelled, gritty playground, like an area 
of shingles which a capricious sea had left dry and deserted for ever : wan- 
aa in and out of the doors, up and down the staircases of Burchell 

all. 

One of Dr. Rawson’s pupils has no home; has no holidays; never 
quits the academic roof. 

You can see him now, as he saunters listlessly out of the schoolroom 
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_into the playground. He is not very clean. His shirt-collar is particu- 
larly soiled and crumpled. His clothes well-worn, too small for him, 
unbrushed, ill put on, with buttons missing in places, and here a patch, 
there arent. He is little in stature, very spare, with thick, uncombed, 
dusty-looking hair falling in a great plume over his forehead ; a swarthy 
complexion, with dark-gray eyes, very bright and intelligent, and very 
large—or they strike one so, perhaps because his face is so thin and his 
features so small. He is not a handsome boy. It would be difficult per- 
haps to decide as to his age. He is probably a very short boy of four- 
teen ; for though boys of eleven are often quite as tall, or even taller, he 
has nothing childish about the expression of his face, which is indeed 
rather old and wise-looking, earnest, almost sad sometimes, quite beyond 
his years. 

Not that he is at all repining at his fate—it never occurs to him to 
regard it as particularly melancholy, however it may so strike a bystander. 
Perhaps it was rather a miserable moment when all his schoolfellows, 
turbulently happy, song- singing, laughing, shouting aloud, now and 
then unseasonably, involuntary, as though from mere abundance of life 
and spirits and health,—when these turned their backs upon Burchell 
Hall, and left him quite alone. It was all so silent, that at first he used to 
think himself deaf; but he had soon got over that. He was possessed with 
quite a boy’s contentment with the state in which he found himself. In- 
deed I think it would be hard to find any situation in life in which a boy 
would be unable to make himself happy. It is something to have that 
great building all to himself. Ordinary bans and restrictions are removed ; 
rules are suspended: he may wander where he wills—into the kitchen, 
the poultry-yard, the garden; into Mrs. Rawson’s spruce flower-garden ; 
he is allowed to busy himself in horticulture,—plies the spade and the rake 
till he blisters his small brown hands and makes his back ache; he is per- 
mitted to watch the grooming of the Doctor’s horse, and to have pro- 
longed conversations with Tom the stable-boy; and he partakes of the 
delightful labour of feeding the pig; above all, he has a pocket-knife, 
containing two blades and a half,—and a pocket-knife to a schoolboy is as 
a magic béton to a harlequin. 

So the poor little man makes himself happy. He has a few lessons 
set to him every day; but he cannot always find any body who will hear 
him repeat them. The Doctor seems very often to have forgotten him alto- 
gether; and sometimes whole days pass without the boy ever even beholding 
the principal or his cane. He takes his frugal meals wherever and when- 
ever it may be most convenient to give them to him. Just now, the house 
is in some confusion, owing to the painters and the whitewashers. There 
are discolorations on the boy’s coat, which are circumstantial evidence 
of his having furtively tampered with the implements of the workpeople. 
Perhaps he is even now looking gleefully forward to the proud moment when 
he may be able to say to Jeffs Primus, “I painted that door-post ; I did, 
earnest;” or, “I helped to whitewash that ceiling, honour bright ;” and it 
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may be that he is already enjoying by anticipation the envy of Jeffs, who 
is a great amateur carpenter, bricklayer, and builder, with pronounced 
tastes in favour also of plumbing and glazing. 

But he has been deprived of one great source of comfort. That kindly 
housemaid, who was always pampering him and coddling him and inclined 
to injure his constitution by a surfeit of kitchen delicacies, has now gone 
away from Burchell Hall. She had given warning some time previous; 
the work was too much for her, she alleged; and, moreover, a loving 
shoemaker had persuaded her to share his fate. I think, however, had it 
been possible, she would have given him up and remained in Dr. Raw- 
son’s service. She was in quite an agony of terror when she parted from 
her little boy-friend. She gave him an old pair of scissors as a parting 
tribute of her ceaseless regard; while he bestowed upon her a drawing of 
a crusader—a treasure of tinsel, and vermilion, and Prussian blue. How 
delighted she was with it !"what a wondrous work of art she deemed it! 
and shut it up in her Prayer-Book, vowing never, never, never, to part 
with it—no, not for all the gold in the world. 

For the boy has another resource, from which he never fails to derive 
amusement. Those dingy, supple fingers of his are really skilful. He 
is the artist of the school. Nearly every pupil took home, amidst other 
treasures, in his “‘ play-box,” a specimen of the art-talent of “ the boy who 
stopped the holidays.” Many of the schoolbooks were arabesqued with 
his designs. What severe canings he had earned by reason of those mis- 
placed evidences of his skill! He is for ever drawing all sorts of things, 
but chiefly chivalresque and historical subjects, upon every scrap of paper 
he can procure, or carving with his knife, or moulding a lump of putty, 
purloined from the glazier, into a strange variety of figures—a favourite 
one being a caricature of the Doctor, only he dares not permit the material 
to harden, retaining that form ; it would be too dangerous; it would too 
surely secure to him a flogging; so he crushes up again the effigy into a 
shapeless mass, and then begins with it to fashion a semblance of the 
French usher. . 

In the playground he has thrown a stone at a favourite mark, and hit 
it. He has commenced yet once again to carve his initials (N. R.) upon 
a deal door opening on the meadow at the back of the house; he has 
wound up a small peg-top (a “ boxer”), produced from his pocket, and 
spun it very adroitly, supporting it, as it revolves, now on the back, now 
on the palm of his hand; he has given one or two delicate carvings with 
the small blade of his knife, specially sharpened for the purpose, to a 
little model of a ship’s hull, also contained as a constant companion in his 
pocket. Then he has sauntered in-doors again, and is soon busy with a 
new portrait—about the thousandth—of his dear friend Wilfred of Ivan- 
hoe, in a splendid suit of Milan armour, drawn upon the title-page of a 
thumbed school-copy of the Anabasis of Xenophon. 

Presently he is disturbed in his labour of love ; just as he is niggling- 
in the details of the hero’s chain-mail, alight step is heard, and a woman 
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enters, rather timidly, looking round her curiously. She starts back, 
however, when she sees the boy, with a little ery of surprise. She had 
probably expected to find the room empty. 

“Oh, I beg yer pardin,” she says, with a spasmodic curtsey, as she 
prepares to retreat precipitately. 

“Hi! hullo! Come here!” says the boy, with quite a boy’s compo- 
sure and self-possession. 

The woman is reassured; certainly there is nothing very alarming 
about the appearance of the little man. 

“You're the new housemaid? Come instead of Mary, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, please, I have.” 

She was a short,gstout, round-edged young woman, with a healthy 
russet complexion, and eyes so black that there was in them no very per- 
ceptible difference between the iris and the pupil. 

“ Wish you joy! You've got into a goofthing! Mary was nearly 
killed with the work—she was ; told me so herself, often; and” (lowering 
his voice) “ perhaps the Doctor isn’t a Turk. Oh, dear, no, not at all.” 

“T know I shan’t like it,” said the young woman, with doleful acqui- 
escence ; “ why the scouring alone, in such a house as this—and I haven’t 
half been over it yet—is one person’s work. I stumbled as I came up 
the doorstep ; that’s unlucky, and set me against the place at once. And 
my nose has been itching frightful all the morning, and that’ signifies a 
secret enemy somewhere, according to my fortune-telling book. I’m sure 
I sha’n’t like it; and I wish I’d never come.” 

She spoke with a midland-county accent, not possible to be rendered 
in writing by any amount of strange or uncouth spelling. 

Friendly and confidential relations were thus established between the 
new housemaid and the schoolboy. 

“May I look?” she asked. “Oh, what a lovely drawing !” 

“T’ll give you one like it, some day,” says the boy loftily. “What's 
your name ?” 

“Susan Mann. But I’m called Sue mostly. May I ask yours, please ?” 

“Well, yes, Susan Mann. You'd be sure to know my name sooner or 
later, so I may as well tell you now. My name is Reeve,—Noel Reeve.” 

“T suppose, Master Reeve, you made a mistake coming away from 
home too soon—before the holidays were over ?” 

“Home! This is my home. I haven’t got any other. I spent one 
Christmas at little Parker’s house in the country. He was a good little 
fellow, was little Parker. You'll see his name cut on the shutter in the 
junior schoolroom. Didn’t the Doctor lick me for it, just! Oh, not at all! 
But little Parker died of scarlet-fever,—I was so sorry,—and of course 
they didn’t have me at his house any more. So I always stop the holidays.” 

“What! Haven’t you got no father, Master Reeve ?” 

“No.” 

-“ Nor no mother ?” 


The boy shook his head ; and then, perhaps a little annoyed at Susan 
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Mann’s questions, turned away to add a pair of mustachios to Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe. 

“ Lor’, poor dear!” said Susan. “Why, you’re worse off nor me. I 
come out of the coal-country, you know. Perhaps you could guess as 
much from my talk, which isn’t like people’s near London. This is only 
my third place since I left Sunday-school. Father was a collier. Per- 
haps you never heard of Grimstone’s pit? Dare say not; though it’s well 
enough known down in my part of the country. Father worked in Grim- 
stone’s colliery. He died along of the fire-damp, with nine other men. 
There was a explosion. I was only two years old at the time. He was 
awful shattered ; broken to bits, poor man. They had to pick him up,— 
what they could find of him,—and carry him home in a bag. Mother 
was knocked all foolish when she saw him, and never got over it. And 
just then brother Jim was born, and he’s been but a poor creature all his 
life-—rather queer and crazy like. Can’t do much more nor laugh and 
twitter with his fingers, and chevy sparrows; and it’s hard to get a living 
out of that. Folks subscribed for mother. Poor soul! she never was 
the same woman again, I’m told, and went out at last like a snuff of 
candle. And the parish helped ; and I send all my wages I can to keep 
Jim decent, and they do what they can for him about the pit, and try to 
employ him; but he’s a poor creature is Jim, worse luck.” 

Sincere interest and sympathy sparkled in the boy’s big gray eyes as 
he listened to his new friend’s recital; and then he fell to considering, 
whether a fire-damp explosion, and nine colliers “blown to bits,” would 
not make rather an effective subject for art-illustration. 

“ How long have you been here, may I be so bold as to ask, Master 
Reeve ?” 

“ Eight years, counting this next half. I was at a preparatory-school 
before.” 

“And no holidays! Don’t you get very moped and miserable ?” 

“Well, I do at times. It’s better when the boys come back. They’re 
very kind at first, and very glad to see me, and give me lots of cake, 
and gingerbread, and jam, and that. But afterwards—” 

“ Yes, afterwards ?” 

“Well, afterwards,” said the boy, the colour rising in his cheeks, 
“they take to calling names sometimes—ill names—because [ve no 
father and mother, and don’t remember any thing, and can’t tell any 
thing about them. Zhat’s hard to bear, if you like.” 

And he turned away. 

“Poor dear!” murmured the young woman from the coal-country 
tenderly ; and I think, if she had dared,—but there was something so 
grave, so calm, so dignified almost, about the boy’s manner, that she was 
awed and restrained in spite of herself,—she would have taken him in her 
robust arms and kissed him;—“a love-child, I suppose. And yet he’s 
a gentleman. One can see that at once. Though he might be cleaner, 
certainly, specially about the hands. Yet how clever he is with them ! 
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To think that he should draw like that,—and such a mere child to look 
at, poor dear !” 

“ And haven’t you no guardian, nor nothing ?” she inquired, after a 
pause. 

“Well, yes, I have a sort of guardian, I suppose; but he don’t come 
here often. I haven’t seen him for more than a year.” 

“ And his name?” 

“T don’t know his name.” 

And with crimson cheeks he turned again to his art-labours. 

““'Which do you like best,” Susan asked softly, after a pause; “ su- 
gared bread-and-butter or buttered toast ?” 

But a heavy tread was heard in the passage. 

“Hush! Cave!” said the boy, with an alarmed look. “The Doctor’s 
come out of his study.” 

So Susan made her escape. 


Cuapter II. 


CLARE, 


PRESENTLY all danger had subsided. The Doctor had withdrawn again 
into the retirement of his study,—an apartment principally useful to him 
inasmuch as he there stored his books and his canes, and, for his greater 
comfort, it was maliciously whispered, a stock of cigars also, and a snug 
case of liquors; the large globes in the embrasures of the windows, the 


enormous maps upon the walls, and the shelves upon shelves of books on 
each side of the fireplace, being rather so many “ properties” aiding in 
the general decoration of the scene, than sources of knowledge and stores 
of information to which he was wont to have recourse with any particular 
frequency. 

Once more secure, therefore, in his solitary liberty, and having 
completed his portrait of the Disinherited Knight,—with a determina- 
tion upon some future occasion to produce a companion-work containing 
a representation of that rival warrior, the Templar, Sir Brian de Bois Gil- 
bert,—Noel Reeve strolled once more out of the schoolroom and sur- 
veyed the hall. Ladders leant against the walls, pails and brushes and 
paint-pots were about the floor, and there was an arrangement of scaffold- 
ing-poles and planks affording the means of reaching the ceiling; but the 
workmen were absent—one of those periods of the day having arrived 
which the labouring-classes of the community are accustomed to dedicate 
especially to the purposes of refreshment, and therefore to reverence by ab- 
staining altogether from toil with a scrupulosity almost superstitious. To 
have a ladder before him and not to mount it, to stand over a pail of 
whitewash and not to stir up the mixture and mess about with it gene- 
rally, were more than could be expected from the nature of boyhood ; 
and forthwith Noel Reeve had climbed to the ceiling, and was to be seen 
wielding a formidable “double-tie” brush, splashing above him, and spat- 
tering himself and his clothes in a dreadful way. His hair was whitened, 
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like a Belgravian footman’s; while his jacket looked as though it had 
been stuck all over with white wafers. Yet he was enjoying himself 
intensely, and he prosecuted his" self-imposed task with an amazing 
vigour. 

Then he stopped, suddenly startled. A long ringing crow of delight 
—a child’s laugh, silvery and musical as the song of a skylark—struck 
upon his ear. He turned and looked down. Below, hardly out of the 
range of the showerings of his brush, there stood a little girl, watching 
him, and extremely amused. There was something electrical about her 
merriment. At first he had been rather inclined to be indignant, being 
possessed with quite a boy’s contempt for the youth of the gentler sex, 
and indisposed to view her criticism with any respect, or to attach to it 
any importance. But the laughing child was irresistible. He felt con- 
strained to admit that his situation had about it something ludicrous. So 
he smiled, then laughed aloud, and ultimately was so shaken by his 
mirth that he was very nearly losing his hold of the ladder and falling on 
the floor. 

“Oh, you dirty boy! What a mess you are making! Shall I get 
up there and help you?” 

She was perhaps under the age of the boy, very little and fair and 
delicate-looking, with a thick rippling flood of silky hair, pale-gold in 
hue, falling from under her jaunty little rice-straw hat, on to her shoul- 
ders, down to her waist. Such blue eyes!—enriched in colour by the 
shadow that fell upon them from her long, close, up-curving eyelashes. 
Such a little double-cherry of a mouth, showing, as she laughed, such neat 
twin strings of pearls within! Her complexion exquisitely fair; perhaps 
—she was such a child—the tinge of colour in her cheeks just a little too 
faint and unpronounced, though it added to the something fantastic and 
fairy-like there was about her appearance. She was richly dressed, but 
in light soft colours. A dress of sea-green silk, shot with silvery gray, 
white Cashmere mantle, with lace about her neck, and jasmin-flowers in 
her hat, with the tiniest shiny boots upon her small feet, and lustrous silk 
stockings upon her slim dainty little legs. She had not arrived at that 
age when it is considered necessary by society that those limbs should be 
concealed by lengthened draperies, to be revealed only when accident 
insists, or the exigencies of the carriage-steps, the staircase, or the street- 
crossing demand. In one hand she carried a small bouquet of flowers, 
dexterously grouped; in the other a diminutive parasol cf white silk, 
decked with a bow and streamers of ribbon, and a full and rich fringe. 
She was so charming in appearance altogether, that I have a difficulty in 
finding any thing pretty enough to which to liken her. But there was 
about her the effect of a jewel of price exquisitely set; or, better still, 
something in the way of the most precious of chimney-ornaments, let us 
say. I am sure I have seen some priceless article of Dresden or biscuit 
which came near her in beauty of form and refinement of colour. 

The Doctor made his appearance at the door of his study. 
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“ Come down, sir, this moment. How dare you get up there?” 

And his fingers closed with a mechanieal spasmodic action, as though 
he had his cane within his clutch. 

“Oh, don’t scold him, please,” said the little lady, with an air of calm 
appeal,—and confident, too, as though she was not accustomed to be re- 
fused. “ He’s in such a mess! And it’s such fun!” 

But Noel knew better than to remain where he was. He rapidly 
descended the ladder, and, reaching the floor, pushed off his splashed hair 
from his forehead with rather a shamefaced look. 

“TJ like you,” said the little girl. And she thrust out a tiny hand, 
clothed in close-fitting creamy-hued kid. 

Noel took the hand into his dusky palm, slowly, contemplatively, 
and as though rather embarrassed to know what to do with that evi- 
dence of her regard. At which the little lady pealed out another merry 
laugh. 

’ handsome barouche had stopped at the entrance of Burchell Hall. 
The young lady had rapidly alighted from the carriage, and ascended the 
white door-steps of the school. Her companion, a gentleman, had lin- 
gered behind for a few moments, to give instructions to the servants. 
He now entered the house. A middle-aged man, of a slight figure, 
plainly dressed; his face closely shaven; his features small, but well 
defined; the mouth, perhaps, a little too severe in outline, and too 
fleshless; his complexion of one dark tint. When he removed his hat, 
you could see that his forehead was quite bald, with a thick fringe of 
iron-gray hair at the back of his head. He had sharp, quick, small eyes, 
and a pleasant-toned voice. 

“Dr. Rawson?” he asked, as he found himself, on his entrance, 
greeted by the principal of Burchell Hall with an obsequiousness that 
was a trifle overdone; and he handed the Doctor a card,—over which the 
Doctor bowed the more. 

“ You find us, I regret to say, in much confusion. Being vacation- 
time, we are glad to make such repairs and re-decorations as have become 
necessary during the half-year. The young gentleman, too, I’m pained 
to find—” 

“ Make no apologies. He has been assisting the painters; boys are 
fond of such employment. Come here, sir.” 

And as Noel drew near, he found himself taken by the chin rather 
abruptly, and the strange gentleman looking into his face with an air of 
severe scrutiny. After a minute, the boy was released. 

“T’ve seen a cleaner face,” said the gentleman, with a shrill, rather 
forced laugh. He turned to the Doctor. ‘Now, I must speak to you 
alone. The children can be left together to amuse themselves any where. 
The playground will be better than here; there’s no whitewash there, for 
one reason,—and its farther off. I’ve noticed that children generally 
have wonderfully quick ears,—yes, and strangely good memories.” 

The Doctor ceremoniously ushered the visitor into the study. 
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“ Go and show this young lady the playground,” he said afterwards 
grimly to Noel; adding, in a lower and more dreadful tone, “ Don’t touch 
her with your dirty hands; and presently, when the visitors are gone, 
come and tap at the study-door, and I’ll cane you well, very well. Tl 
teach you—” 

But he did not permit himself time to conclude his sentence, he was 
so bent upon hastening to rejoin his visitor in the study. 

Susan Mann made a rapid reappearance, to put to Noel a breathless 
question. 

“Ts that nice-looking gentleman your guardian, my dear ?” 

“No,” the boy answered gloomily, in a low voice; “I don’t know who 
he is. I never saw him before.” 

And Susan, disappointed, vanished; as Noel, with no great relish for 
his employment,—it was so derogatory to his dignity as a boy to be made 
to lead a girl about in that fashion,—showed his companion the way to 
the playground. 

“ That a playground! It’s not pretty, and I don’t like it.” 

Noel did not appear to be greatly interested in this expression of opi- 
nion, or he regarded it as unworthy of comment. He had done what 
had been required of him. He might now fairly leave his companion to 
her own resources. And with an eye to his own occupation and amuse- 
ment, he now took again from his pocket the model of the ship, and 
recommenced with his knife to reduce the prow to more delicate and 
“rakish” proportions. 

“Oh, what a nice boat! Did you make that?” 

“ Yes.” 

“All by yourself? With that knife? Why, how clever you must 
be! I wish I could cut out a ship like that.” 

“Tt isn’t difficult,” the boy said, laughing a little at her enthusiasm. 
“ Just like all those girls!” he said to himself contemptuously ; “ little 
Parker’s cousins used to go on just the same. It isn’t difficult,’’ he 
went on aloud; “ that is, you know,”—unwilling to let his efforts be 
rated too cheaply,—“it isn’t very difficult when you’ve had a little 
practice.” 

“Oh, Tsay. Giveit me! Will you? I'll be so much obliged.” 

“Oh, ah, yes! I dare say! Give it you, indeed! What next?” 
and he looked into the soft, pretty, eager little face. 

He could not help laughing. Her earnest desire to possess his ship 
was certainly a compliment to his skill as a mechanieian. There was that 
to be said in favour of her request, which was otherwise, of course, very 
unreasonable. And, after all, it would not be difficult for him to cut out 
another ; and he could get a suitable piece of wood from one of the car- 
penters, easily. 

So he gave her the ship. 

“Well, if you want it very much, and will take great care of it—” 

“T will, indeed, indeed !” 
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“ And not lose it, I’ll give it you. There!” And he placed the ship 
in her hands with a sigh. 

He was sorry to part with it. It had been one of his most successful 
efforts in ship-carving. It was just finished ; it had been a great comfort 
to him during his holidays, that ship; and he had so looked forward to 
amazing Jeffs Primus with its perfectness on the return of that young 
gentleman to school after his vacation. 

“Oh, you dear, nice boy; I’m so much obliged! Oh, thank you so 
much !”” 

And she drew near to him, taking hold of his arms, and putting up 
her mouth to be kissed. It seemed that she had a habit of so doing, to 
express a great sense of obligation, or to render thanks for a present she 
valued very highly. 

The boy drew back, confused at this unexpected demonstration of 
gratitude; but there was no escape for him, and compliance was not very 
difficult, one would think. Blushing, he lowered his head sheepishly, and 
kissed her. The young lady, it should be stated, was perfectly cool and 
calm and comfortable, and took the whole business quite as a matter of 
course. 

“What a pity I haven’t got a pocket in my dress! I can’t hold all 
these things. Here, I’ll throw away these flowers.” 

“No, don’t. Give them to me.” 

“Would you like them? Then take them.” 

And she was pleased to be able to make in return for the boat even 
so inadequate a present as her bouquet. But the boy seemed to prize it, 
and held up the flowers triumphantly to his thin brown face. And they 
grew to be better friends. 

“What a lot of letters are cut out on that door! Did you do all 
those ?” 

“No,” answered the boy; “some of them; not all, not nearly all. 
That's Tomkins’s name: he’s gone away now; he was cock of the school 
last half. That’s Barlow’s. That’s Jeffs’. N. R.,—that stands for me, 
— Noel Reeve, that’s my name.” 

“Noel? What an odd name! I don’t like it; it isn’t pretty. Why 
ain’t you called Arthur, or Reginald, or Albert? those are my favourite 
names. I never heard of sucha name as Noel. There’sa little boy plays 
with me in the gardens at home,—he’s called Alexander. Isn’t that a 
nice name ?”’ 

“Would you like to have your name cut there ?—only the initials. 
Fellows might not like it being cut in full. They’re particular about this 
door.” 

“Qh, yes; please do. I should so like to see you. Cut C. G.,—that 
stands for my name,—Clare Gray.” 

“Clare Gray !” repeated the boy ; and he began to mark out, on the 
clearest place he could find, the initial letters, preparatory to carving them 
as deep as the sharpness of his knife would let him. 
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“What a lovely G! I wish I could cut out letters like that, Do 
you live here always ?” 

“Yes. Always.” 

“Why don’t you live in London? it’s much nicer. And, oh, what 
a dusty jacket! and it’s torn at the elbow. Why don’t you wear better 
clothes? My papa would give them to you,—at least, I think he would, 
if I asked him to.” 

“Was that your papa who came down with you in the carriage ?” 

“Yes, that’s my papa. Or Herbert's jacket would fit you. I think 
Herbert would give you one of his jackets,—one that he doesn’t want, 
or has done with. It would be better than that one you have on.” 

“‘ Who’s Herbert ?” 

“ Herbert’s my brother. He goes to school at Eton. He’s home 
now for the holidays. He’s gone out to spend the day at a schoolfellow’s ; 
or else he’d have come down here with us in the carriage.” 

“ And do you live in London ?” 

“Yes; we live in Cumberland Crescent, Hyde Park,—ever such a 
way from here. I wish you lived there, and not here, in this nasty dull 
place; and then I should see you often—every day; and you could make 
me another boat. Oh! have you got a monkey here, in a cage?” 

“No,” the boy answered scornfully ; “what should we want with a 
monkey here ?” 

“ Because, when we came out, I asked papa to take me to the Zo- 
ological Gardens ; and he said he couldn’t to-day, but we'd go instead to a 
place where I should see a wild monkey in a cage. And I don’t see one.” 

The boy pondered over this for some time. 

“ Perhaps he meant me ?” he said at last, rather angrily. Clare only 
laughed. 

“Tt’s one of his jokes. He’s always joking. We have such fun 
together sometimes, when he’s in a good humour. Oh, I’m so much 
obliged to you for cutting my name on that door !” 

Then Susan Mann appeared to summon them again in-doors. They 
found the carriage drawn up at the entrance; and Clare’s papa was 
taking leave of Dr. Rawson. 

“Good-by,” he said, as he shook hands with the principal of Bur- 
chell Hall; and then in a lower tone, “‘ You understand ?” 

“Perfectly ;” and the Doctor bowed low. 

“Tf any thing should happen—and mind, I don’t say that any thing 
will—you will let me know immediately. And, above all, you will act 
quietly and with great caution. Give way rather than let there be any 
unpleasantness or disturbance.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Look, papa, what a beautiful boat the boy has given me!” cried Clare. 

“Yes; but you know, Clare,” the gentleman said, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “‘ you must not accept presents without making some return. 
Here, give the boy this, and then jump into the carriage.” 
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And he placed a sovereign in the little girl’s hand, which she at once 
transferred to Noel. Perhaps the proceeding had something about it 
unpleasantly like giving alms to a beggar. So Noel thought. The gen- 
tleman’s manner was rather contemptuous,—he scarcely looked at the 
recipient of his bounty. The boy sullenly pocketed the money. Perhaps 
to reconcile him to his position, Clare kissed him again, her papa laughing 
harshly as she did so. 

“ Mind your lessons, boy. In with you, Clare. Good-by, Doctor ;” 
and the carriage drove off. 

“ Are we going straight home now ?” asked Clare. 

“No; we've one more place to call at.” 

“ And the wild monkey in a cage ?”’ 

“ Well, what did you think of him ?” 

“He wasn’t a monkey at all. He was a schoolboy; and I like him. 
He gave me this boat, and he cut my name on a door beautifully.” And 
then she was silent, pondering the important events of the afternoon. 

Meanwhile the Doctor: “Go into the study, Reeve. I said I’d cane 
you; and I'll keep my word.” 

And he kept it. Noel emerged with a crimson face, rubbing his 
palms—moistening them. 

“One thing, I didn’t cry, though he did hurt me. I wish Jeffs and 
some of the other fellows had been here to see that I didn’t cry.” 

He tried to draw again ; but his hands were too swollen and trembling. 

“You shall have sugared bread-and-butter and toast,” said Susan 
Mann shortly afterwards. “I heard him hitting you, and I hate him. 
I know I shan’t like this place.” 


Cuapter ITI. 
A QUIET FAMILY AND AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


THE lives of certain men would seem to be carried on with the plain- 
ness and punctuality of system distinguishing those large, round, unorna- 
mental clocks, which carry such substantial weights, whose tick is so loud 
and strong as to evidence the most sound and healthy of pulses, and which 
are to be found generally in kitchens and like unpretending apartments, 
rather than in situations of elegance and refinement,—clocks that would 
no more think of going wrong, or of striking absurd hours, or of mislead- 
ing people in any way, than of trolling comic songs, or of descending from 
their fixed places on the wall to execute “ nigger break-down” dances upon 
the floor. They leave to drawing-room timepieces the irregularities and 
indiscretions of fashionable life. They are content to be ugly and steady 
and correct; let temples of ormolu, or Sévres, or fancy constructions of 
gilding and bronze, birds and Cupids, shepherds and shepherdesses, gods 
and goddesses clothed and nude, play up what fantastic tricks may please 
them,—stopping, chiming, running-down, bursting out into popular 
waltzes, or mimicking songs of birds, or protruding mechanical figures, to 
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execute, when in a good humour, fanciful manceuvres with uneasy abrupt- 
ness and no meaning in particular. Such pranks as these are no more for 
the clocks of humble kitchen-life than court-balls for charity-boys. 

It is quite a kitchen-clock-like sort of man, then, I am anxious to bring 
under the notice of the reader. A simple, unpretending, even vulgar- 
looking man, who, now that the Exchange steeple has rung out the hour 
of six o’clock p.m., has emerged from the close network of courts and 
alleys and narrow streets which nestle in the neighbourhood of the Bank 
of England, and are situate somewhere between Tokenhouse Yard and 
Great Winchester Street. 

A man not so old, perhaps, as he looked; but who clung to an anti- 
quated economy of dress,—the dull brown, loose-fitting,, long-cuffed dress- 
coat of many years ago; a not comfortable nor picturesque garment, with 
wide flaps over its exterior side-pockets, with high rolling collar, which 
seemed to be stretching up to reach the ample rim of the hat above, and 
with long, depending tails. The man’s round shoulders and stooping gait, 
too, added some years to his appearance of age. He was perhaps little 
more than fifty; but he looked ten, or even fifteen, years older. His 
clothes were shabby, threadbare, and shiny about the seams. A crumpled 
cravat of white muslin was twisted many times, so it seemed, round his 
neck. His features were coarse and ill-shapen; his complexion a dull 
purply red, especially about his cheeks and the bridge of his nose, as though 
he had been rubbing bad crimson-lake well into the pores of his skin, 
with some mistaken views as to the improvement of his appearance. His 
eyes were lightless and opaque; his hair a dirty gray. You would pro- 
bably at once have guessed that he was a decayed dissenting minister, or 
a clerk in some old-established mercantile house in the City, or a waiter 
at an antiquated chop-and-steak house, buried in a cul-de-sac, and known 
only to a few fogey habitués. I may as well say at once, that the second 
of your conjectures would have been the correct one. 

This man entered and left the City daily at stated times, with the regu- 
larity of those good homely clocks I have above alluded to. Advancing 
from the side of the Bank of England, and crossing the open space in 
front of the Rvyal Exchange, he moved along at a steady, even pace, sub- 
ject to no impulsive accelerations of speed, and just as unlikely to be liable 
to any delays in the way of loitering or sauntering. His feet moved to 
and fro punctually as the swaying of a kitchen-clock’s pendulum. His 
progress was certain as it was steady; and he could always tell to a fraction 
the rate at which he was proceeding per mile. 

Following a daily habit,—correct to a minute,—he found himself 
on the south side of Cornhill, and, through a labyrinth of passages, 
made his way to a particular tavern, at which, for some thirty years,— 
Sundays only excepted,—he had dined every day at a stated hour. He 
was received always as an expected guest; his favourite place in the room, 
varying according to the seasons,—in the winter he elected to occupy the 
seat nearest to the fire, in the summer the seat nearest the window,—was 
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always retained for him. The evening-paper was ready for him,—never 
for him the answer that “the Globe was in ’and,” with which less regular 
visitors were compelled to content themselves ;—and the “chop and chop 
to follow” upon which he invariably fed had been selected and set aside 
by the cook especially for him. He always inspected the meat prior to 
its being placed upon the gridiron, often thrusting his finger into the raw 
surface in a critical and connoisseur-like manner. He was aware to a 
farthing of the cost of his meal, and had the precise amount, including a 
moderate fee for attendance, ready for the waiter who took the money. He 
remained for some hours in the room; and, having consumed a pint or so 
of stout during his dinner, afterwards steadily worked his way through 
two large steaming jorums of gin-punch, upon the surface of which, like 
floating islands, rested thick slabs of lemon. This refreshment, however, 
had apparently little other effect upon him than was implied in the addi- 
tional shine it imparted to the dull crimson of his face. A few puffs at 
one of those long clay-pipes known as “ churchwardens,” and shouldering 
the well-worn, swollen, patched, cotton umbrella, his constant companion, 
he quitted the tavern and the City, and went his way towards the north- 
western part of the town. 

This man resided in a rather shabby-looking street crossing the wide 
thoroughfare of Tottenham Court Road, in the neighbourhood of a small 
theatrical house of entertainment,—once known as the Regency, or West 
London, or Variety Theatre, and subsequently, like a person of doubtful 
character, bearing many another alias,—and not far from a formerly 
celebrated edifice dedicated to dissenting worship. We will say, if you 
please, Whitfield Street: a double row of houses, possessing all the cha- 
racteristics of thorough fifty-years-old metropolitanism,—ill-conditioned, 
hideously ugly in architecture, grimy with smoke,—indeed the buildings 
seemed to have darkened their faces purposely, after the fashion of Ethi- 
opian serenaders ; thickly incrusted with that black snow which appears 
to be incessantly falling in London, and settling permanently wherever it 
can obtain the merest suggestion of a resting-place; and paved and lighted 
in a starved and comfortless sort of way. It was a street, probably, that 
had seen better days, that had “had losses ;” but considering it now in 
its period of decadence, it was a not pleasant, dingy, uninviting street ; it 
had very much forfeited claim to respectability. Perhaps it would allege, 
in excuse for its falling off, the apology of many a human being similarly 
come to disaster, that public-houses had caused its ruin. Certainly Whit- 
field Street had blossomed into taverns and beershops at every available 
point; while, by way of further disfigurements, there were here and there 
wide-open stores for the selling of coals and vegetables, and now a shabby 
cotle-shop, and now a reeking, flaring pork-butcher’s, with pig in its every 
form,—beginning with “suckings” and ending in black-puddings,—dis- 
played with gay abandon in the windows. Yet there were many private 
houses, too, in Whitfield Street, ticketed very often, to announce that they 
possessed apartments to spare and to be let; occasionally decorated, more- 
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over, with a fiery drawing, to announce that the operation of mangling 
was performed on the basement; and the door-posts almost invariably 
pimpled with door-bells. 

It was at one of these houses, one in better order than the rest, 
though still very dusty as to its windows, with only one bell, however, at 
the door, the man we have traced from the City finally stopped and 
knocked. Upon the door there gleamed a brass-plate, with the mono- 
syllabic inscription, MoyLe; that indeed being the patronymic of the 
clerk in the old-established mercantile house in the City. There was a 
clatter of footsteps in the hall, and immediately the door was thrown 
noisily open. 

“ Hullo, father!” 

“ Hullo, Liz!” 

And a little girl, with untidy, thick, brown hair tumbling about her 
shoulders, fell upon him eagerly, and was lifted up and kissed with much 
fervour. 

“ Come along,” she said ; and she took possession of his hat and um- 
brella. “Come along, down-stairs. Grandfather’s here. He’s brought 
me such cherries !” 

Mr. Moyle permitted himself to be drawn along by his daughter, and 
with her descended the kitchen-stairs. 

The Moyle family, it may be at once stated, was decidedly homely in 
its tastes ; it pretended to no specious gentility, no fictitious refinement. 
It dearly loved, of all rooms in the house, its kitchen; it was more tho- 
roughly at home in that small, close, strong-flavoured apartment than else- 
where. The first-floor was generally let to a gentleman connected with the 
theatre in the neighbourhood, who, when he was not learninghis parts 
or practising stage-effects, and was quite sober,—which, by the way, did 
not often happen to be the case,—was a really desirable lodger. But on 
the ground-floor the Moyle household were in possession of a comfortable 
and well-furnished parlour, in which indeed were to be found articles of 
ornament seldom to be met with under such conditions, and of consider- 
able intrinsic worth. There were several works in plaster, of which a 
sculptor would have at once recognised the value; and in a corner of the 
room, upon a pedestal, stood a small marble bust of the young lady, 
Elizabeth Moyle, generally called Liz, who had been in such praiseworthy 
haste to greet her parent at the door. For the presence of these and 
other artistic treasures in the place, the reader will of himself learn to 
account as he proceeds with our history. But it is probable that the very 
decorations we have mentioned may have had something to do with con- 
vincing the household that they were unsuited to occupy the same room 
with such evidences of education and taste. They were uncomfortable in 
the presence of what others would regard as refined comfort; and so the 
Moyle household withdrew to the kitchen, where the head of the house 
was at liberty to smoke and spit, and generally to conduct himself in a 
free and-easy way he was wont to regard as incompatible with, as he 
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said, “the gimcracks of Mrs. M.’s parlour:” and he pronounced the M 
like hem, as indeed did the other members of the family. 

Mr. Moyle found, seated in front of his kitchen-fire, a largely-propor- 
tioned woman, whose short, broad, blunt, red face, widely-parted, dull, 
round eyes, and a habit she had of keeping her mouth open, with a half- 
gaping, half-panting expression, gave her rather the look of a gold-fish 
under one of those disappointments to which gold-fish seem to be particu- 
larly subject, by reason, in some way, of mistaken views as to the limits 
of their crystal bowls. This was Mrs. Moyle, the wife of the City-clerk 
and the mother of Liz. She was dressed in tightly-fitting merino, made 
to follow the swollen outlines of her figure with that closeness and accu- 
racy to which stout women are so often prone. Near her, toasting his 
feet at the fire, though it was quite warm weather, sat, in a bent attitude, 
his back very round, his chin sunk into his chest, a little wizen old man, 
whose costume was something between a cabman’s and a gamekeeper’s. 
He wore high leather-gaiters, and a velveteen coat slashed with pockets, 
with a spotted handkerchief twined loosely round the lower part of his 
face, and upon his head a flat-rimmed, low-crowned, glazed hat. This 
was Liz’s grandfather, the father of Moyle; old Zachary Moyle, a market- 
gardener in a small way at Brixton. 

“‘ How are you, father?” said Mr. Moyle, entering the room. 

“He looks hearty, don’t he, M.?” interposed Mrs. Moyle. “ And 
now, Liz, look alive, child, and make yourself useful. Put the kettle on 
the fire,—it has biled,—and lay the tea-things for your father. And if J 
was a young gal like you, I should be quite ashamed of having such a 
rough head, I should.” 

Liz only drew up her bare shoulders till they touched the tips of her 
ears with a deprecating air, and shook her brown tangled mane back 
from her forehead and off her face. She was not handsome; but most 
mothers would have called her a fine child, with her bold brown eyes, 
her large red lips, and her brilliant brunette complexion. She was angu- 
Jar in figure, possessed of a strong framework of bone, that gave promise 
of her being tall and large in proportion when she had acquired her full 
growth. She was the only child of Mr. and Mrs. Moyle. 

“ Come, look alive, Liz,” said her mother; “I’m sure it’s most time 
you was a-bed. Young gals ought to go early to bed, specially when 
they’re growing. Ask grandfather if they oughtn’t.” 

But grandfather was busily employed in discussing his state of health, 
a favourite topic with him. He was addressing his son. 

“Well, William, my dear,” he said, in a wheezing treble, “I ain’t 
much to boast of, and yet, mind you, I ain’t a-going to complain. A man 
as has reached eighty-eight, as I have, ain’t got much call to holler 
either way. I might be wuss, ther’, that’s all I'll say.” 

But he went on, nevertheless. 

. “My breathing ain’t what it might be, nor what it has been, spe- 
cially when I’m on my back; and then I don’t seem as if I could fetch 
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my breath nohow, and I have a sort of a tizzicking, like,—you know 
what I mean,—every now and then in my throat. The doctor says its 
all along of my bronkil toobes ; but I’m sure I don’t know how that may 
be. I know I shouldn’t get, not to say, a wink of sleep o’ nights, if it 
wasn’t for the drop or two of loddy I takes afore going to bed. I ain’t 
the man I have been. I know that very well, and can’t expect to be nei- 
ther ; I know that too ; and yet I’m tolerable hale and hearty, when all 
things is considered. I can read print—newspaper-print, if it ain’t too small 
—without my glasses; but not at candle-light, that beats me. It ain’t 
every man of eighty-eight as could do that. But I gets drowsy like, 
and falls asleep at odd times, afore I know where I am, somehow, which 
ain’t quite nateral-like, sitting over the fire, or in a easy-chair, or what- 
not. The doctor says—Doctor Giles it was; you've heard me tell of 
him afore, William; a first-rate medical man, they tell me, my dear; 
and he’s very civil-spoken, certainly—he says it’s only what’s to be ex- 
pected, and that ther’ ain’t no harm init. But I don’t know about that. 
Still, ther’ ain’t many men of my years, though I say it, as could walk up 
from Brixton, as I did this morning, all the way, only resting half a dozen 
times or so.” 

“Tt’s too much for you, father. You oughtn’t to attempt it,” said his son. 

“Well, my dear, I don’t know. I’ve done it now for a good many 
years, and I shouldn’t like to give it up. And them busses shakes one 
up so; and puts one’s stomach all nohow; and runs away, too, with such 
a lot of money, my dear. I sometimes thinks I'll get a lift by one of 
the market-carts, though they’re a’most too early for me now. People 
are very civil and obleeging down my way, and would give an old man 
like me a good turn and welcome. But I come up to see John &nd you, 
William, and ’Arriet and Liz yonder; and I took John a nice bundle of 
sparrow-grass, and I’ve brought you the same, my dear,—I don’t make 
no difference atween you, though he és the eldest; and it’s as good grass, 
though it’s my own growing, I'll say that, as you'll find at Brixton, or 
any of the gardings about,—and a little basket of bigaroons—prime uns 
too; but the birds plays the devil with ’em—for my Liz, who grows a 
fine girl, she does, though I don’t know as she’ll ever be such a woman 
as her mother wer’.” 

“ Well, and how’s John, father ?” 

“ Oh, John’s nicely, and spoke very pretty to me, John did. He’s near 
with his money, Jolin is, but he’s free with his wittles,— I’ll say that of him, 
—and he give me as nice a glass of port-wine as ever I drank. He's get- 
ting on famous. His place is full of images—chuck-full ; and he’s that 
busy, he hardly seemed to be knowing what to do next. But he ain’t 
proud of it neither, though they tell me there’s titled folks in carriages 
knocking at his door all day long, at times. But it don’t make no differ- 
ence to John. He was always hearty-like in his ways, John was; and 
he give me a good dinner, and was pleased with the grass I brought 
him. He ain’t proud, for all the money he’s making; and he said he’d 
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have me sit to him some day to make a busto of me; that’s what he calls 
them short stattys of his. But I don’t know. It don’t do at my time 
of life to be made a image of. As a young man, I shouldn’t so much 
have minded; but I ain’t a figger now for a statty, leastwise not for carv- 
ing out of stone; though there’s some, as he showed me, as old as I am, 
as has had it done; but it seems foolish-like to me. He’s a many pretty 
things there, very pretty; though they’re a’most too necked, some of 
them, I’m thinking, for decency’s sake, and so I said to him; but he only 
laughed : and mind you, William, I ain’t speaking agen him; but notions 
change about them things, and very likely he’s right, though people may 
have thought different when I was a lad. I wouldn’t speak agen John: 
he’s been a good son to me,—so have you, William, for that matter,— 
though I did wish at one time that he’d have married, and had a comfort- 
able home, as you have, William, and a child or two about him. But I sup- 
pose he was allays too busy ever to think of them things. He’s a good 
son, though near with his money; but that ain’t my affair. Mayhap, he’s 
saving up a penny for Liz yonder. He’s no one else to leave it too, 
as I knows on; and he works for his money, and has worked, hard, so 
let him do what he will with it. I don’t grudge him.” 

So the old man talked on garrulously, while Mrs. Moyle made tea for 
his son. 

William drank noisily out of his saucer, protruding his head, to pre+ 
vent any soiling drops falling upon his waistcoat, and having spread a 
large coloured handkerchief apronwise over his knees. 

“T’ve a nice cup of tea for you, if you'll have it, grandfather,” said 
Mrs. Moyle, twirling the teapot invitingly. 

“No, thankee, ’Arriet, my dear; no, thankee. I never was much of 
a one for slops,” old Zachary answered, “and I don’t think I’ll begin to 
be now. But I'll have a glass of something comfor’ble along with Wil- 
liam presently, when he has his, afore I go, which I must do soon. Them 
busses runs pretty late, but it wouldn’t do to miss ’em all; and I don’t 
think I’m ekal to-night to walking back home—not all the way. Why, 
there, now,” he cried, with a sudden start, striking his knee, “ to think of 
that! I was a’most forgetting the very importantest thing I’ve got to 
tell you. John’s got a place at last for poor Molly’s son. Ain’t that 
good news? Yes; he’s in the office of Messrs. Gashford and Co., the 
lawyers in Gray’s Inn. He won’t get much at present; but if he behaves 
well, and makes hisself useful, they’ll do something for him by and by. 
It’s a great comfort to John, for he couldn’t do nothing with the boy ; 
no more couldn’t I, though hard I tried to do it. The boy’s not a fool, 
but he’s that mischevous there’s no knowing how to get on with him. 
So little Jimmy’s on a high stool now in Gashford’s office, and, please 
God, he stays there. If his poor mother could only have known it, how 
proud she’d have been! She was ten years younger than you, William, 
—ten years toaday. Her husband wasn’t good for much. Poor Stap, 
he never was good enough for my Molly ; I allays said so, and I say so 
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now : but she would have him—the only time I ever saw her downright 
obstinate, as you may say. And little Jimmy’s took after his father,— 
full of fun, bless you, and good natur, and that ; but idle and mischevous, 
as I said. I tried him as long as I could, but he was wuss nor all the 
birds about Brixton put together. The jargonelles that boy eat one 
season! It was terrible. Quite spiled my garding, quite; and then—” 

But here old Zachary’s talk was interrupted. There was a knock at 
the door. 

“Take a candle, and go and see who it is, Liz. I can’t think, at this 
time of night,” said Mrs. Moyle. 

Liz obeyed; to return shortly. 

“ Wanted, father,” she said; “a man to see you. He’s in the ’all. 
I’ve left the candle there.” 

‘Who is it, I wonder?” and William Moyle ascended the kitchen- 
stairs. 

He advanced, holding the candle high above his head. Its rays fell 
upon a tall figure, darkly dressed, leaning against the wall. 

“ Why—why it’s never the water-rates,—not at this hour?” cried 
Moyle, with a confused air, peering before him. 

““No, Moyle, not the water-rates,” a strong, deep voice answered. 

Moyle started at the sound of the voice. His hand shook so that the 
snuffers and extinguisher fell out of the flat-candlestick he was holding so 
unsteadily, on to the floor, with a clatter. Then he advanced with a clumsy 
rapidity, and thrust the light close to the face of a tall, broad-shouldered 
man. 

“Why, it’s never you! don’t say it’s you! It’s not Tredgold!” cried 
William Moyle, much agitated. 

“Hush! Yes, Moyle, it is; none other.” 

“Good Heaven! what a strange thing! Here, come in here, Tred- 
gold,—Mr. Tredgold, I should say;” and William Moyle led the way 
into his parlour on the ground-floor, shutting the door after him, and 
placed the candle upon the table. 

“What a strange thing! What an extraordinary thing! Who would 
have thought of this, now? Only to think of this! You, Mr. Tredgold, 
of all people in the world! Who could have looked to see you here at 
this time of night?” 

Moyle kept on repeating these expressions of his surprise in a nervous, 
confused, unconscious sort of way, rubbing his trembling hands together; 
his breath very short and thick, his voice broken and quavering. 

“ But pray sit down, Mr. Tredgold; pray sit down.” 

Mr. Tredgold threw himself down upon the horse-hair sofa that stood 
behind the door. 

A man apparently of middle age; with handsome features, and a com- 
plexion originally fair, though now, from exposure to weather and the 
effects of a hot sun, tanned to a warm brown; with a profusion of hair upon 
his thin, rather worn, and lined face, though his chin and upper lip were 
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shaven. He wore a cap of dark-ccloured fur, with a peak in front that 
cast a shadow over a pair of flashing hazel eyes. His dress was of rough 
pilot-cloth, fitting loosely, the collar of his coat standing up, and some 
thick curled locks of light dry hair escaping over it from under his cap. 
His figure was spare, with yet a promise of great muscular strength 
about it; and the large, ungloved, bony, freckled hand he rested upon 
the table gave evidence of being a very worthy weapon for offence or 
defence. His general appearance led to the inference that he was con- 
nected with the merchant service; probably in the capacity of an inferior 
officer,—a second or third mate, say. 

Though not wholly unmoved himself, he seemed to derive some 
amusement from the evident surprise and almost alarm of his companion. 
He watched Moyle, therefore, for some minutes, and contiaued to listen 
to his repeated exclamations of astonishment with a mirthful glance in 
his hazel eyes, and a half-smile—something of mockery in it—upon his 
handsome mouth. 

“You did not expect to see me, Moyle?” he said at length. 

“No, Mr. Tredgold ; indeed I did not.” 

“ And yet you knew that, sooner or later, I should come.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t know when; and that always seems to put a 
thing off for a long while. When did you arrive, Mr. Tredgold ?” 

“Two days ago, at Liverpool. I came up to town this afternoon. 
I’ve had some trouble in finding you. I-went over to Lambeth first; 
but I couldn’t learn any thing about you there; and your old street 
seemed to have quite vanished,—to make room fora railroad or some 
other improvement. ‘Then I sent into the City.” 

“You sent there?” 

“Yes. Somehow I felt sure you would still be at Fordyce and For- 
dyce’s. The firm is still so called ?” 

“Yes, the name is kept up—Fordyce and Fordyce.” 

“Well, the housekeeper knew your address; and after some delay, 
—I had to invent a pretext for requiring it,—a story about a bill of 
exchange left with you by mistake, served my turn,—she gave this 
address to my messenger,—I didn’t go myself,—and I came on here.” 

“Ah, yes,” Mr. Moyle murmured; and then in an abstracted way 
he remarked, “I left Lambeth nearly eleven years ago. I was at Isling- 
ton first; then I came here. Mrs. M. prefers the West End.” 

“ Eleven years ago!” Mr. Tredgold repeated ; afterwards, again in a 
low sad tone, “ Eleven years ago! How long a time it seems! Ann 
was living then.” 

“Yes,” (in a whisper) “ Ann was living then.” 

“Poor Ann! Of rapid decline,—wasn’t that what they said she 
died of?” 

“Rapid decline,” Mr. Moyle assented, in a frightened whisper, the 
colour gone from his fuce. ‘‘She was always delicate, if you remember ; 
and not careful of herself. A slight cold—” 
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“ Poor Ann !” and Mr. Tredgold was silent for some moments. Then, 
in a voice of deep emotion, “ You’re sure she’s dead, Moyle? you're quite 
sure? Tell me, Moyle,—quick !” 

“Sure! sure, of course!’ Moyle answered, trembling. ‘ How can 
you doubt it? Dead this many a year. How can you doubt it?” 

“How can I believe it, Moyle,—I, who last saw her so beautiful, 
so full of life? My poor, poor Ann! It has made me half-crazy, Moyle. 
Ihave found it so hard to believe her really dead. During all these long 
years I have fought against my reason. I have believed her living still. 
I was even fool enough to look for her face at the station, amongst the 
crowd there greeting their friends’ arrival. I am mad on that subject.” 

“Hush! don’t speak of it. Talk of something else. What are your 
plans? Shall you remain here? How shall you live? Have you 
money ?” 

“A mere trifle, that will soon be gone.” 

Mr. Moyle’s face fell, as fall the jaces of those who fear they may be 
asked for money. 

“ You will not remain in town?” 

“‘T hardly know. I shall get work somewhere—any where. I've 
a strong pair of arms, at any rate. They represent capital enough to 
start with in the business of hard work.” Then he passed his hand over 
his face. ‘I had a thousand things to say to you, Moyle, a thousand 
questions to ask; and yet, for the life of me, I can’t think of one of them 
now. How’s John?” 

“John’s very well, thank you kindly, Mr. Tredgold,—very well, and 
doing well. THe looks older,—as we all do; we must expect that. Yes, 
John’s getting on very well, thank you.” 

“T’m glad of it. Ab, yes; and tell me,—how could I forget to ask?” 
and he laughed harshly, cruelly, mocking]y at himself ;—“ and Richard, 
how is he? what is he doing? ‘Tell me, Moyle. How has the world 
been using Richard Gifford ?” 

He spoke sternly, almost fiercely, and struck upon the table with his 
clenched hand. 

“Tell me of Richard Gifford.” 

“Now, don’t, now; don’t, now, Mr. Tredgold,” cried Moyle, holding 
out his hands with an imploring air. “Be calm. Don’t excite yourself; 
don’t take on about him. Let bygones be bygones. Don’t bear malice 
all this long time.” 

“He’s doing well? He's rich; he’s prosperous ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ He’s head of the firm of Fordyce and Fordyce ?” 

“Well, well; he is—but what then?” 

“T might have known it!” cried Tredgold, with an oath, beating on 
the table,—“I might have known it.” 

“ Don’t think of him, Mr. Tredgold; forget him, forget him.” 

“Not think of him, Moyle! For years, if ever I prayed at all,—and, 
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God help me, I’ve been a sinner enough, and needed to pray, if any one 
did,—if ever I prayed at all, I prayed that I might come home once more, 
to have my fingers for five minutes at that man’s throat. Five minutes? 
—one,—half a minute would be enough.” 

“ But you don’t think this now, Mr. Tredgold ?” 

“Well, truth to tell, Moyle,” he said, in a calmer tone, “since I’ve 
come home,—and I might, if I wished, encounter this man,—I care less 
to injure him. Iam almost inclined to hope that we may be kept apart ; 
that I may never, for his sake,—not mine, remember,—be brought face 
to face with Richard Gifford.” 

“Why, that’s right, that’s right. Forgive and forget.” And Mr. 
Moyle seemed to breathe more freely. 

There was a tap at the door, and the voice of Mrs. Moyle was heard 
outside. 

“ What’s all this about, M.? May I come in?” 

Her husband looked at Tredgold, who nodded. Mrs. Moyle was 
admitted. 

“Do you know who it is?” asked Moyle. 

His wife stared at the visitor; then uttered a cry of surprise and 
pleasure. 

“ Of course I do, now his cap’s off. Mr. Tredgold! But, Lord! who'd 
- have thought of seeing him ?” 

He had removed his cap, showing a broad, handsome forehead, and a 
thick mat of curly, light-brown hair. 

“T should have known him any where,” she said, with unusual ani- 
mation, shaking both his hands. ‘ He’s as well-looking as ever, only a 
bit browner. I’m right glad to see you once more, Mr. ‘T'redgold.” 

“She was always your friend, Mr. Tredgold, and always has been,” 
said Moyle. 

“ Bless her for that! Thank you both.” He shook hands with her 
again. “Any children?” he asked, with a smile. 

“Only one; a girl,—Liz.” 

“Ah,” he said. Then he paused, passing his hand over his forehead 
again. ‘ What shall I forget next !” 

He turned quickly to Moyle, and asked, with nervous abruptness, 
**The boy, Moyle,—what of him? He lives, surely ?” 

Moyle shook his head, and then moved away with a white, scared 
face. ‘[redgold threw himself into a chair, and leant upon the table, 
hiding his face in his hands. With a low moan of suffering he rocked 
himself to and fro. Mrs. Moyle approached him. 

“For shame, M. What is there to be afraid of? Tell the truth.” 

And she bent over the man Tredgold, with her hand upon his head. 

“Don’t cry, Mr. Tredgold; don’t take on so; don’t cry, Bryan. Zhe 
boy lives ; indeed he does.” 

“Thank God!” cried Bryan Tredgold. 
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What to Do, and How to Do 3t. 


WueEn poor Stephen Blackpool, after many deep ponderings upon the 
social aspects of civilisation, came to the oft-reiterated conclusion, that it 
was “a’ a muddle,” it is not probable that he had read many works on 
sociology or political economy. If he had exhausted the libraries on 
these subjects, I cannot aver that the “ muddle” would have been any the 
less appalling. That there is a grievous obfuscation, blundering, and 
not knowing what to do, or how to do it, is evident enough. 

“Tt will all come right in time.” “It was a great deal worse for- 
merly.” “There’s a good time coming, boys; wait a little longer.” These 
are all comforting assurances. They may cheer the sorrowful, warm the 
cold, feed the hungry, and be a pleasant solace to those who are suffering 
any species of injustice. And it surely is a comfort to believe that the 
world is making progress towards a millennium of justice, peace, plenty, 
and happiness. 

Admitting the doctrine, or the fact, of progress, it is still clear enough 
that it is neither regular nor universal. After four thousand years of 
Chinese civilisation, we have the Taepings cutting unnumbered throats 
and wasting whole provinces. After we know not how many centuries 
of African barbarism, the British Government is vainly implored to in- 
terfere with the “great custom” of the King of Dahomey. In the 
nineteenth century of the Religion of Peace, a great country full of 
churches and multitudinous sects is engaged in a bloody and desperate 
conflict, with portents of unutterable horrors. In this year of England’s 
progress and prosperity, whole pages of the Zimes newspaper are filled 
with details of Lancashire distress,—half a million of the industrious 
and useful people of the most powerful and most civilised of nations 
compelled to be idle, and kept by charity from starvation and pestilence. 
Powerful nations have been broken in pieces, and we fill our museum, 
with the battered monuments of their scarcely-remembered prosperity. 
Enlightened nations have sunk into semi-barbarism. Where were once 
great cities and teeming populations, there are now ruins and deserts. 

All this, I am quite aware, is no news. But it is well for the enthu- 
siastic optimist to look over the ground. It is well not to trust so much 
to the idea of natural and inevitable progression, as to make no effort at 
the improvement of our actual condition. It is not well to trust that the 
tide will carry us safely to the shore, when we can row or swim. Human 
progress is one of will and work. It may be that “God helps those who 
help themselves ;” but it is certain that they get helped. Progress is a 
marching forward with effort, not a mere lazy gliding down the stream. 
Individuals and nations have, to some extent, the making of their own 
destinies. 

Let us look a moment at some of the movements of our own time, by 
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way of illustration. It occurred to certain public men, a few years ago, 
that the country was in danger of foreign invasion, and that it might be 
well to arouse a military spirit, and give it an effective organisation. 
How rapidly, zealously, and thoroughly the work was done, is matter of 
history. The Volunteer Movement sprang into life; but it came of 
thought, will, and effort. So must come every beneficial movement ; 
and such movements constitute progress. When any thing is to be 
done, somebody must do it. If it is not done, it is because there is no 
one who will or who can accomplish it. There must be some to lead, 
many to follow, and workers in proportion to the magnitude of the work. 
Railways and telegraphs, oceanic steam-navigation and cheap postage, 
have not come of hoping for them, dreaming about them, or predicting 
them. It is work to tunnel the Alps; work to opena Suez canal. Some 
of these physical works are very costly. Five thousand human lives were 
expended on the short railway that unites the Atlantic with the Pacific. 
It was a greater cost, probably, than was needed. It is likely that a 
little sanitary wisdom would have saved the lives of four out of the five 
thousand. But it may have been a better economy of life than the ex- 
penditure of five times the number upon a bootless battle-field. 

In the work of progress, of reform, or of perfecting civilisation, when 
we have clearly seen what ought to be done, we come to the not less 
important question of how to doit. In the case of an Irish famine, of 
Lancashire distress, or destitution in Coventry, the matter seems simple 
enough ; but it is not without its difficulties. We cannot allow people to 
starve. But it is not determined whether people liable to starvation can 
demand help as a right, or only ask it as a charity. Is food to the hun- 
gry a debt we owe, and are bound to pay; or is it a charity we are free to 
give or withhold, according to our sense of duty? The collector comes 
for the rates; and next day we are called upon for a subscription, and 
are scolded in the newspapers, perhaps, if we refuse to give, or do not give 
as much as our neighbours. ‘There is a great clamour, and loud calls for 
help. One appeals to the government; another looks to the bishops. 
It is every body’s business and nobody’s. What if the duty of de- 
fending the nation were done in the same fashion? Is it not clear that 
the first thing required is a settled principle, and the second an efficient 
organisation ? 

If we look at society, we see that there are certain things which con- 
cern a man individually, which he skould settle for himself, and which 
are no one’s business but his own. Society has no right to regulate 
them, or interfere with them in any way. There is no need of any law 
about them, nor even of any social or family regulation. There are other 
matters which may properly be regulated in the family; others in the 
clubs, societies, or other voluntary and spontaneous organisations into 
which we aggregate ourselves. Many things concern corporations, as of 
boroughs, towns, and cities. Others, again, appertain to governments ; 
and the nations of an advanced civilisation have the right and duty to 
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regulate international interests, and to intervene for the common welfare 
of humanity. One would like to have a clear understanding of the exact 
function that belongs to each part of this complicated machinery in the 
great work of what, for lack of a better term, we call civilisation. 

The whole subject demands a volume; but our portion of it may be 
briefly, and perhaps suggestively, if not exhaustively, considered in a few 
paragraphs. A government which goes beyond its proper function is a 
despotism. It is despotic whenever it interferes with the rights of the 
individual, the family, or the corporation wisely established. There is 
a maxim among democrats and individualists, that ‘that government is 
best which governs least ;” a proposition liable to a reductio ad absurdum. 
What we require is a government which does just what it should do,— 
neither more nor less; that gives us all needed protection, without re- 
stricting our rights and liberties; and that gives all needful help, and 
no hindrance to individual enterprise. 

I do not see that such a government would involve the loss of one 
iota of individual rights or liberties. It would demand no service that 
every man would not be proud and happy to render. No man that is a 
man grudges a tax when he gets his money’s worth in convenience, 
security, prosperity, or even of glory. Every brave man is ready to de- 
fend his country. All services to the public are honourable, and all 
should be suitably rewarded. Where, then, is the hardship or the loss ? 
What human right do we surrender in simply doing right?—for it would 
be a contradiction in terms to assert that there could be any right to do 
awrong. So there is no duty that a man is not the better and happier 
for the doing. 

What, then, are the rights, the duties, or, in other words, the proper 
functions, of a national government? Clearly they are all those acts 
which concern the general welfare,—things proper and necessary to be 
done by the whole people for the whole,—whatever all, acting as one 
through a central organisation, can best do for the general safety, pros- 
perity, and happiness. 

The defence of the state is the interest of every citizen ; therefore the 
government raises and controls army and navy, builds fortifications, and 
provides munitions of war, for which men are taxed according to their 
means, or according to the property they have to protect. The soldier 
who volunteers, enlists, or is draughted, has his compensation. It is also 
the office of the government to give internal protection to life, reputa- 
tion, and property, by maintaining an efficient police, courts of law, 
prisons, and the gallows. It fails in its duty when malefactors are at 
large, and person or property is in danger. It fails if there is denial or 
defeat of justice. It fails if one man can oppress or defraud another 
without due remedy. 

The public health is, to a certain extent, the care of the government. 
It cannot prevent an individual taking a cold or an indigestion ; but it can 
prohibit nuisances, forbid the sale of unhealthy food and drink, establish 
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quarantines, and insist upon out-door cleanliness and a certain amount of 
ventilation. It might refuse a license to any place of amusement, and 
forbid the opening of any public place or conveyance, where pure air was 
not provided for all comers. It could use preventive measures against 
epidemic diseases. As many diseases are of a contagious character, it 
may be the duty of a government to instruct people how to avoid them. 

How far the government may rightfully interfere in education, is a 
vexed question. If it is the interest of the whole people that every one 
shall have the means: of education, according to his position or capacity, 
then a government may provide universities, and schools of every grade. 
If education is the cheap defence of nations, let us have an army of school- 
masters. If, furthermore, every man has a right to the opportunity, at 
least, for some degree of education, and is defrauded if left in ignorance, 
then it is the duty of the government to see that no one is déprived of 
that right. And if education, of any kind, or to any degree, will make 
better citizens,—or if ignorance is a general evil, and tends to vice and 
crime, and so to burden or endanger the state,—then education, or the 
providing of the means of education, is the right and duty of the go- 
vernment. 

The diffusion of intelligence is so far a recognised duty of government, 
that every civilised country has its postal system. Our government dis- 
tributes letters, newspapers, magazines, and books over the whole empire. 
Railways are subsidised on land for this purpose, and steamers on tlie 
ocean. Thousands of persons are employed in this organism of intellec- 
tual circulation. It is a general convenience, and promotes the national 
prosperity. The cost is not equally levied. It may cost as much to convey 
one letter in a certain case, as it does to distribute a thousand in another ; 
yet each is served so cheaply and so well, that all are satisfied. 

There seems to be no good reason why the more rapid circulation of 
intelligence by telegraph should not be a part of the postal system. The 
same arguments apply to both; or, if there is any difference, the telegraph, 
on account of its military importance, is even more necessary to the go- 
vernment than the postal department; and if its use is not so universal, its 
being made to pay its expenses, or even yield a revenue, disposes of that 
objection. 

It is even contended that the government should either own or have 
supreme control of all railways. They are post-roads, necessary for the 
conveyance of the mails. They are also military roads, necessary for the 
conveyance of troops, stores, and ordnance. They should be the Queen’s 
highways, therefore, and not subject to the interests and caprices of stock- 
holders. It is presumed, however, that a wise government has in these 
respects secured its own rights; or, what is the same thing, the rights 
and interests of the whole people. 

Taking advantage of a postal system already established, the govern- 
ment has given it other functions than the distribution of intelligence. It 
is to some extent a carrier of merchandise, since any article not dangerous 
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to carry may be sent by post for which people are willing to pay the 
price. Stationery, medicines, jewelry, and a hundred light and valuable 
articles, are distributed by the government. It does more: it receives, 
safely keeps, and transports, our money. The government has become 
the banker and exchange-broker of the whole people. It has long coined 
our money, and borrowed it on interest ; now-it undertakes to hoard for 
us our smallest savings. , 

Who can draw the line which may not be passed in this direction? 
The postal system in our empire is like the nervous circulation in the 
human body. There is a circulation of the blood as well. Who shall 
say that the small packages of the post-office are all the government has 
a right to convey, and that corn, coal, and cotton must circulate on dif- 
ferent principles? If savings-banks can be superseded by the post-oftice 
department, why may not there be some department that will supersede 
all other banks, and give us loans and exchanges ? 

Let us speculate a little. Would there be any harm if we made “ as- 
surance doubly sure” by the establishment of a government bureau of life 
assurance, by means of which every man could, by paying a certain yearly 
amount, entitle his widow and children to a government pension at his 
death? The advantage of absolute security would go for something, and 
the margin of profits would go to diminish taxation. And if this were 
found to succeed, it could readily be extended to fire, marine, and all 
other kinds of assurance. In that case we might dispense with the in- 
come tax, and probably lower the duties upon some important articles. 

No, sir; I do not want the government to do every thing. I only 
throw out a suggestion; but if you come to that, why not insure a man’s 
life or ship, as well as a letter or remittance, or u poor man’s savings? 
Is there any difference? Ofcourse you “ must draw the line somewhere,” 
and the place to draw it is where the government cannot do a thing so 
well, so safely, so cheaply, or so much to the advantage of the public, as 
can be done by private individuals, or, if you please, corporations, which 
have not always too much of safety or responsibility. 

For three centuries the government of England has undertaken to 
assure a subsistence to every person in the kingdom. It has said, no one 
in England, and it now says, no one in the United Kingdom, shall 
want for food, clothing, and shelter. The necessaries of life shall be 
assured to every human being, be he the most worthless vagabond or the 
vilest wretch. He has a legal claim, whatever the right may be, to the 
necessaries of life. He need not ask for charity; he is forbidden to ask 
it. He may be punished if he but hold out his hand for alms. The 
government undertakes to feed him; and if not as a matter of charity, 
then as a matter of right. We need not discuss the mode of relief, or 
the efficiency with which the law is carried into effect. The poor-rate is 
levied every where. In prosperous places it is very light, in others it is 
a terrible burden; but it is paid. And by this means every person in 
England is placed in such a relation to the whole community, and the 
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government which is its organic centre, its brain and heart, that he can 
say, “Here I am: you owe mea living; provide for me.” And the go- 
vernment says to every individual, “ Work, if you will or can: do as you 
please ; but, if you fail, I will provide for you.” So unions are built, and 
guardians appointed, and rates levied, to provide for the lazy, the thrift- 
less, or the unfortunate. 

This is the simple fact, simply stated. The operatives of Lancashire 
make no violent outbreak. Why should they? They know that the 
country must take care of them. They know that if all contributions 
were suspended, and all charities—which are against the whole spirit oy 
the law—should fail, they must be housed and clothed and fed, and that 
swift wrath would descend upon the local authorities that should permit 
them to suffer. 

And here let me ask how it happens to be wrong to beg in one locality 
and not in another? People are begging all over the kingdom for the 
distressed operatives; but if a starving creature holds out his hand in 
the streets of London in his own behalf, he is taken in charge by a 
policeman. This only shows, however, that the law which guarantees a 
support, and therefore forbids charity, is somehow relaxed in great emer- 
gencies; and people who are scolded for giving pennies, are now scolded 
into giving hundreds and thousands of pounds. 

But the question might be asked, What are the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a government which guarantees the subsistence of the people ? 
If it can tax property for the support of pauperism—if it can take the 
money of A to support the idleness, improvidence, or misfortunes of B— 
if it claim the right to seize one-half, two-thirds, or all the income of 
one man to provide for the necessities of his neighbour—if the industrious 
can be compelled to support the idle, and the rich made to feed the poor, 
—may it not be the duty of the government to use preventive measures 
against idleness and poverty ? 

Property pays a high price for protection. It supports army, navy, 
police, civil and judicial functionaries, and has a right to what it pays for. 
It may demand the prevention and the extirpation of crime; why not 
the prevention and extirpation of poverty? Crime levies on the goods 
of the community in spite of the law; but poverty levies far more heavily 
with the aid of the law. Bolts and bars may keep out the burglar, but 
they have no efficiency to protect against the poor-rates. 

May it not, therefore, be the interest of the nation to take another 
step in this matter—call it backward or forward—and, instead of support- 
ing pauperism, do what is necessary to prevent it? It can be no greater 
interference with private interests and the laws of trade than compelling 
the rich to feed the poor, on the present system. It is provided that no 
man, unless under very extraordinary circumstances, shall starve. Why 
not provide that no man ever need become a pauper? One is as consistent 
with the principles of political economy, and the proper functions of a 
government, as the other. The protection to property is needed against 
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the poor-rates, the most unequal, oppressive, and needless of all burdens. 
In some Oriental countries men conceal their riches to prevent being 
robbed by irresponsible governors ; in England we cannot avoid robbery 
by unprevented pauperism. 

A government which can seize the property of the rich to feed the poor, 
does not lack the power to secure to the poor the means of an honest sub- 
sistence. No slave can breathe in England; it is a noble declaration, but 
it might be a nobler one to say, there shall be work and wages, the means 
of an honourable subsistence, for every free man. It is good not to be a 
slave; but to be a pauper may be as great an ignominy and as great a 
wrone’. 

Prevention is better than cure, better than any help whatever. It is 
well to pull people out of the ditch, but far better to hinder them from 
falling in; well to feed those who are in the horrible gulf of pauperism, 
but better to have no such gulf into which they must fall. 

The wisdom, the will, the power of a nation centres in and acts 
through its government. ‘The welfare and happiness of the people are 
its sole objects, and all its wisdom and power should be directed to these 
ends. The soil of the United Kingdom, its mines, manufactories, navi- 
gation, fisheries, and thousand industries, are ample, with proper develop- 
ment and distribution, for the support of far more than its present popu- 
lation. Should there ever be a surplus of labour, emigration is the ready 
outlet. There is needed for the whole country just that wise supervision 
which a proprietor should give to his estate. It would not be so costly 
as war. It would not take half the public spirit and energy that have 
been expended in raising the Volunteers. It would be a work more glo- 
rious than any conquest. It is something for an Englishman to say, My 
country will not let me starve; but it would be much more to say, Eng- 
land will not allow her people to become paupers. 

The first condition of prosperity and the security of the whole people 
—the rich in their wealth, and the poorest in a comfortable subsistence— 
is the development of productive industry, and such protection to those 
engaged in it as Parliament has often given,—in factory laws, regulations 
of mines, &c., and in fixing fees, salaries, railway fares, cab-hire, postage, 
and many similar interferences of an orderly or protective character, in 
accordance with the law that “the labourer is worthy of his hire.” Eng- 
land has developed industry by discoveries, conquests, the protection and 
extension of commerce, commercial treaties, education in art and indus- 
try, honours and rewards, a liberal patent system, copyrights, and a 
thousand incentives and guarantees. What is needed is a step or two 
more in the same direction. The government in many ways protects, 
fosters, encourages, and promotes the national industry. There is no 
principle, and none but selfish interests, to prevent the government doing 
this to any extent required for the security and happiness of the people. 

The special methods by which agriculture may be improved, the 
waste of the elements of agricultural wealth—as the sewage of towns— 
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prevented, fisheries extended, rivers and lakes stocked with new species, 
plants and animals naturalised, commerce expanded, inventions stimu- 
lated, discoveries in chemistry rewarded, new industries opened, and co- 
lonisation aided,—are matters for legislative wisdom. All these would 
tend to the increase of national wealth; and, with a just distribution, 
every increase makes easier the progress to the high stage of civilisation 
in which a nation, abounding in natural wealth, has come as nearly as 
men may ever hope to come to the extermination of poverty, vice, and 
crime. 
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A Royal Dane in England. 





THERE is a Prince of Denmark whom some think partially cracked, or at 
least wears in his bonnet that distinctive ornament of oddity known as a 
bee; but whom others, looking deeper, hold to have a certain method in 
his oddity. Whole libraries have been written about this Danish Princee— 
his ways, works, and mysterious meanings; and wise men and fools have 
done battle over his Ghost. Cracked or not cracked, he has always been 
regarded with an affectionate sympathy by Britons; and that cold abstrac- 
tion of a country over which he rules has, perhaps on his account, been 
accepted with a cordiality and toleration to which, on common grounds, 
it would have scarcely any title. To that poor Prince we always felt ten- 
derly and compassionately. We took our share in his griefs and lonely 
unsupported struggles; and overlooked the remoteness of his country, and 
its cold, rude associations. Latterly comes M. Fechter, who, with his 
flaxen locks and more natural dress, has bound us to the Prince for ever ; 
for he has shown us that the noble gentleman did not hold speech with 
the court in solemn and stilted cadences, or bewilder the garrulous Polo- 
nius with a series of set speeches, which for manner might have been 
addressed to crowded audiences. To our surprise this famous Dane is 
discovered to have spoken in the most natural, simple, and conversational 
fashion, pretty much like other reasonable Europeans; and is happily 
vindicated, in stage-dress at least, from being a sort of moody incarna- 
tion of solitary declamation. 

Still, for us, Danes in general are more or less cold, impalpable 
abstractions, Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, Americans, Italians, we 
can reach to: they have colour, warmth, circulation, and a distinctive 
shape; behind each is a background of life, motion, pleasure, poetry, 
and romance. The grand diorama of continental civilisation is always 
moving on at the back. Upon foreign touring-grounds we have jostled 
all these nationalities ; but the Dane does not seem to abound on steam- 
boat deck, nor in railway coupé, nor in the grand salle of monster 
hotels that make up five hundred beds. They‘ are not sumptuous, like 
the other northern barbarians, who have serfs at home and play the 
grand seigneur in Paris; nor are they conspicuous, ubiquitous, and ex- 
travagant, like the nobles of New York. In fact, they can fall under 
no category, because they are not seen. In Paris, indeed, they turn 
up, but disguised in the masque and domino of diplomacy. And before 
the foot-lights of that gorgeous cosmopolitan theatre, what with paint, 
and gold and silver tinsel, every figure looks pretty nearly the same. In_ 
short, our private conception of the Dane is something a hundred years 
behind the age ; something blue-eyed, cold, and uncomfortable; something 
raw and primitive ; and, if the truth must be spoken, a little barbarous. 
The Dane in association with gilding, mirrors, painted ceilings, Louis- 
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Quatorze clocks, virt% generally, and other decorations of sumptuous 
furnishing, seems utterly inconsistent. The Dane in association with 
ball-rooms, flowers and lights, uniforms and tulle, seems unaccountable. 
Above all, how can we accept a Danish lady—a Danish belle, with a 
wreath, fan, jewels, and other regulation adornments? 

Still from this mythical country of Hamlet will shortly arrive the in- 
teresting young princess whom all the street-world has lately seen, within 
the tiny field of a carte-de-visite, in every shop-window—in the loose white 
jacket and little black ribbon about her neck. We shall be familiar with this 
royal lady whom Denmark sends, and shall recognise her slightest move- 
ment; for by a judicious foresight her foreign photographers have exer- 
cised their wildest fancy, and drawn her in every conceivable attitude. 
Still the critical physiognomist, prying very closely, will detect the old 
Danish traces—a slight chilliness and absence of colour. The present- 
ment of this royal lady, in the shape of one of those delicately-coloured 
Paris lithographs, tinted with a graceful touch which in this country we 
shall find it hopeless to imitate, would be a welcome decoration for the 
print-shop window, and an acceptable present to the English people, who 
are almost impertinently curious about their royalties. It is certain the 
little chalk-and-charcoal effigies done in Lilliput are scarcely a fair medium 
for introducing the charms of the Princess Alexandra. 

About a hundred years ago a royal Dane landed in England, un- 
heralded by any Lilliputian effigies. He was a royal Dane upon his 
travels—at a time when royalty on a tour had not grown so cheap a phe- 
nomenon as now. Neither was this a royalty upon a sort of enforced 
wandering; nor a royalty out of work,—spectacles also grown tolerably 
frequent in our time. It was simply a very young king upon pleasure 
bent, with any thing but “a frugal mind,” and anxious to see the 
world. And his coming threw the whole kingdom into a frenzy of 
delight and curiosity: streets, populations, rushed and stared open- 
mouthed after him, crowded on him at public places; and jostled him, 
with the traditional delicacy and consideration of the nation. He made 
a sort of progress through the kingdom; and in this year, then Seven- 
teen hundred and sixty-eight, in the month of August, the English 
were looking out for this Danish monarch, then upon his travels. ‘l'here 
was one special reason why they should expect him with some interest ; 
he had married an English princess—the Princess Caroline Matilda, sister 
to the reigning sovereign; a young and beautiful woman. She did not 
accompany him on his travels. Could the English crowds that shouted 
after him have had any suspicion of the rough-and-ready justice which 
was to be hereafter dealt out to this unhappy lady, they would have been 
less curious and demonstrative. She was young, and but indiscreet ; and 
furnished the heroine to the well-known story of “Struensee.” The 
alliance, too, was one of the worst of all mariages de convenance, a royal 
mariage de convenance, and bore appropriate and expected fruit. 

So early as the 28th of June, his Majesty’s own private yacht, the 
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Mary, Captain Campbell, then lying off Deptford, received sailing 
orders, and weighed anchor for Calais. His Majesty of Great Britain 
was sending his own private vessel to bring over his brother of Denmark, 
travelling under the transparent incognito of “ Prince of Travandahl.” 
It was confidently expected, the yacht being a swift sailer, that she 
would be at Calais so early as the 3d of the following month—taking 
only five days for the passage. His Majesty would embark the following 
day. 

Meantime the minds of the expectant English were kept on the strain 
by magnificent rumours brought by the foreign journals. By advices 
dated Copenhagen, it was found that the treasury had been paying for 
the expenses of the King’s journey at the splendid figure of 18,0007. a 
month ; and that this sum being found insufficient, a further sum of 30001. 
or 4000/7. had been commanded to be furnished steadily, until, say, the 
month of November. Here was really a sumptuous traveller! Besides, 
a credit had been opened with two Hamburgh merchants for 80007. 
or 4000/., under the head of “ Presents” and “Testimonials.” In the 
fulness of time a share of these good things would be scattered among 
the English lieges. 

At length, readers of Lloyd's Evening Post found in that journal of 
August the 12th, that the King and his august party had landed at 
Dover the preceding evening at eleven o’clock. ‘lhe Mary yacht had 
the honour of bringing them over. The Dover cannon thundered as 
the yacht entered the little harbour, and the people and authorities of 
the place received them “ with every possible mark of respect.” They 
staid the night there; and on the following morning set out for Lon- 
don, where “they arrived the same day, and alighted at St. James’s, 
where apartments were provided for them. Curious to say, the royal 
traveller was not the guest, strictly, of the King of England, though he 
was entertained at that monarch’s charges. St. James’s was given up to 
him as a sort of magnificent hostelry; and there he resided, and played 
host graciously enough. Instantly all London became absorbed in his 
motions. Gossiping Mrs. Delany, so skilful at mysterious works in Ber- 
lin wools, needlework, and general tittle-tattle, caught the infection at 
once. ‘ We went,” she writes, “to my Lord Carlisle’ s, in Cleveland 
Court, to see the King of Dene, who is in Lord Lathe’s old house. 
His Majesty was dressing, and the blinds down all but a little peep: the 
Duchess had the satisfaction of a glimpse of him, and I of his valet de 
chambre.” He was attended by a large and imposing suite. Horace 
Walpole has etched-in some sketches of these followers in that wonderful 
epistolary agua fortis of his. They are perfect cartes-de-visite. First, for 
the centre figure, “ the puppet of the day,” he writes, “is the King of 
Denmark—in truth, puppet enough; a very miniature of our late king, 
his grandfather. White, strutting, dignified, prominent eyes; gallant 
and condescending enough to mark that it is condescension.” 'That shrewd 
intelligence of the king of letter-writers actually read-off the character 
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of the youth, and even his future career ; for “puppet” en titre, he was 
indeed destined to be. 

There was a young Count Holcke—a Danish noble, some three- 
and-twenty years old—who was chief favourite; and who, young as 
he was, was flushed with victory in a certain recent court intrigue. 
Inimitable Horace touches him off in a stroke or two: “ A Lord High 
Favourite—a pert young gentleman, who seems rather proud of his fa- 
vour than shy of displaying it.” Just before the travelling party had set 
out, a young lord of the bed-chamber, named Brandt, had been fast 
rising in favour, had been a guest at the private suppers of the King, 
and had naturally calculated on being elected into the select company 
who were to attend the monarch in his journey. But, to his surprise, he 
found he was left out; an exclusion he attributed—possibly with reason— 
to the influence of the successful young “Lord High Favourite.” An 
anonymous letter soon after reaching the King, and warning him against 
the seditious nature of his favourite, was at once set down to the account 
of Brandt; and he was banished the court with twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice. But Brandt’s day was yet to come; and he was reserved for a 
higher destiny, and a miserable but romantic end. 

There was also of the party Count Bernstorff—“a grim old man,” 
says Horace Walpole, “ bowing and cringing at every word of the King 
with Eastern obsequiousness.” Clearly a Polonius for this new Danish 
Hamlet ; future Prime Minister also; and to attain a certain reputation. 
Curious to say, the person who was to be predecessor, and on whose ruin 
“the grim old man” was to flourish, was also of the party; a young 
physician of Altona, and son to an obscure deacon of Sleswick—a Doctor 
Struensee; a creature then of small account, and whom the newspapers 
brought in a little contemptuously at the close of all their royal flourishes. 
He does not turn up in any of the letters and memoirs of the time. Of 
course the fine lords and fine gentlemen who talked of “ Holcke and 
Bernstorff behaving well” could scarcely have eyes for the obscure doctor 
of the King’s train. Yet during that very English journey he was 
securing his elevation, strengthening his influence, and indirectly hurry- 
ing to his fall. “He possessed,” says delightful Sir N. Wraxall, who 
came prying into Copenhagen a year or so after the overthrown minister 
had been broken on the wheel, “many qualities calculated to advance 
their possessor at court. His manners were polished, his address easy, 
and his conversation lively as well as amusing. Throughout his life, as 
well as at his death, he manifested personal courage; but in principle and 
virtue he was totally deficient.” The story of the physician that tra- 
velled with the Danish king to England is now the libretto of an opera. 
Sir N. Wraxall, rambling out of Copenhagen one day at about a mile 
and a half away, came upon “the bones of these unhappy persons” 
(Brandt and Struensee) ‘“ exposed upon wheels. I have viewed them,” 
he adds, in his deliciously pompous manner, “with mingled awe and 
commiseration. They hold up an amful and affecting lesson for future 
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statesmen.” The poor physician’s remains were headless; for four 
English sailors, “belonging to a Russian man-of-war commanded by 
Admiral Greig,” bad carried off the head. This was the grotesque end 
to the quiet doctor whom the English newspapers ‘‘ observed” in the 
royal suite. The newspapers also “ observed” the Baron de Bulow; M. 
de Scheemacker, counsellor “of conferences,” and private secretary ; Baron 
de During, aide-de-camp; and “ Messrs. Temler and Sturz, counsellors 
of embassy, of the office of Foreign Affairs.” Going up to London, the 
retinue made a sort of procession of four post-chaises and fifteen mounted 
servants. King George had sent down all his state carriages to Dover ; 
but the Danish king, eager to be in the metropolis, left all the grand 
equipages behind ; and taking a series of post-chaises, hurried away at a 
pace that the well-fed tenants of the royal stables could not be expected 
to imitate. He was at once waited on by the Earl of Hertford and Lord 
Falmouth, who were sent “to compliment bim upon his arrival.” 

The journals kept their eye steadily upon him; and henceforth the 
sham Prince of Travandahl was a marked royal personage. On the Sun- 
day he is watched out to prayers at the little Danish church in Wellclose 
Street, built by her late Majesty Queen Anne for the special curing of 
the soul of the royal George of Denmark. It was found out that he 
went to his devotions, attended indistinctly by “ several of the nobility.” 
He came back to St. James’s “about two” (no more precise information 
could be obtained), and afterwards went to dine with his own ambassador 
at St. James’s Square, where, however, a most awkward contretemps oc- 
cured; for he was just sitting down, when he found himself “slightly 
indisposed.” And yet the phrase would seem to have been an allowable 
suppression of the truth, to avoid disquieting the minds of the lieges. It 
must have been of a more serious description; for after “making an 
apology to the ambassador on the occasion,” he abruptly retired, and 
withdrew to his Palace of St. James’s. This would seem satisfactory 
testimony of sickness ; and yet we are again embarrassed by hearing that 
his Majesty “dined there.” 

He was taken to see all the established lions; and on the 19th the 
Marquis of Granby (of sign and public-house notoriety) and General 
Conway (Horace Walpole’s Mr. Conway), together with “ other persons 
of distinction,” came to take him over the Tower. In all the proceedings 
of the royal sightseer may be remarked the fitfulness and uncertainty 
which, in the Prince of Denmark that is so dear to us, came of a morbid 
turn of mind, and the brooding over a particular purpose; but which, in 
this “puppet of the hour,” was the result of weakness and unsteadiness. 
Thus, on this Tower visit, the great barge of the establishment, arrayed 
in all its nautical finery, was moored at the wharf to take him down the 
river ; but he preferred returning through the City in the coach he came 
in. There was an immense crowd assembled to see him, “to whom he 
complaisantly bowed.” He drove off amid “loud huzzas.” 

The Princess Amelia then lived at Gunnersbury House, and that 
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evening she invited the King to a magnificent entertainment,—a supper 
and ball. The Foot Guards attended at the door. The Duke of Glou- 
cester, “ their Serene Highnesses the two Princes of Saxe-Gotha” (even 
a hundred years ago Saxe-Gotha was in honour at the English Court), 
and a host of the nobility, were of the company. The supper consisted of - 
“120 dishes; a grand firework was played off;”’ and the whole concluded 
about three o’clock. 

It was understood at York, that towards the 29th,—the great York 
races then coming off,—the Danish sun would blaze out upon them 
fitfully. They were busy along the road with stupendous preparations, 
when suddenly the “slight indisposition” which had before prevented his 
dining, now interfered with his racing, and prevented “his Majesty’s 
gracious intentions” of self-amusement. But to the hearts of the York 
innkeepers, and other persons interested pecuniarily in his coming, he 
endeared himself eternally, by ordering every thing “commanded” to be 
paid for; but at the same time qualifying his liberality by requiring 
what was so ordered to be distributed among the poor. 

By the next day the mysterious “ indisposition” was quite gone; for 
his Majesty turns up quite suddenly at Cambridge, among the “ doctors 
in their scarlet robes,” and “a brilliant company of ladies in the galle- 
ries ;” he being simply arrayed “in his riding-dress and boots.” When 
his Majesty entered, they all “ testified their joy by every possible mark 
of respect.” How sadly this thermometer of royalty has sunk since 
those rapturous days! He had then to undergo the painful formality of 
“ receiving the compliments of the heads of the colleges,” and of “ being 
conducted in procession to the library.” He afterwards entertained the 
whole party, “ doctors in their scarlet robes,” and all, at supper; and 
went away the following morning. 

And in what direction, can it be guessed? To York, after all. After 
the “slight indisposition,” and the paying of the innkeepers, and the dis- 
tributions to the poor, the fitful King suddenly presented himself in that 
city, with a modest suite of one hundred and twenty persons. The Lord 
Mayor wished to celebrate his coming magnificently ; but the King was 
disinclined to state; travelled post through the Minster, and other build- 
ings; and flew off to Derby the following day. The day after, he was 
back again at St. James’s, having in the space of a week got over seven 
hundred miles; this, in coaching and posting times, and considering the 
usual snail-like movements of royalty, was marvellous. 

He was curious to see our famous player, and went to the theatre to 
see Mr. Garrick in Ranger. Mrs. Delany had an account of the scene 
from an eye-witness. In the pit they were “so close and so hot, that 
every man pulled off his coat and sat in his waistcoat.” The foreign 
monarch must have been confounded at the sight. For “some had 
sleeves, more had none, and the various hues made a most surprising 
sight. When the King came in, the clapping and noise was prodigious : 
the poor boy looked frightened, but bowed on all sides over and over.” 
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Even this account hints at a certain niaiserie. For “when Garrick came 
in, the house redoubled (sic): his little Majesty took it all to himself, and 
redoubled his bows. Many of the men fainted away; there were few or 
no women in the pit.” This heroine of embroidery and chenille-work also 
noted the uncertainty in his movements; for Mrs. Dashwood came in from 
the Duke of Ancaster’s with word that the King had just dropped in to 
breakfast at four o’clock! And them records that he had gone on to dine 
somewhere else at nine. 

On the Saturday following, this wonderful King is at the Opera; 
and after the Opera, appears at the Soho Rooms of that notorious lady, 
Mrs. Cornelys. She had only a few hours’ notice of the august visit ; 
but contrived to extemporise some magnificent preparations, and lit up 
the place with “ 2000 wax-lights”—“ additional,” it is to be presumed. 
All the nobility again were here; indeed the nobility seem to have been 
indefatigable, and as constant in their attendance as the supernumeraries 
of a theatre. On the royal entrance, “the music,” consisting of “ French 
horns, clarionets, bassoons,” &ec., began playing: “ all the nobility” 
bowed and looked on him; and, naturally enough, his Majesty seemed 
immensely gratified at “the agreeable manner of his reception.” It 
would have beer supposed that “dancing” would have been the natural 
accompaniment of such a festival; but it seems to have been merely a 
sudden thought, for we are told that “dancing was proposed.” The King 
opened the ball with the Duchess of Ancaster, and “ named” the second 
minuet with the Countess of Harrington. Then came country dances, 
French cotillons—the French horns, bassoons, &., discoursing most 
melodious music; and, finally, the company “ withdrew to tea,” &c. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland next came forward, and 
threw the Morning Post of the time into convulsions of delight. Sion 
House was decorated superbly for the occasion, with “an tnexpressible 
variety of emblematical devices,” and illuminated with more than 15,000 
lamps. A temple was erected in the court, and the “ transparent paint- 
ings” had the “ happiest effect.” At this entertainment Miss Shipley 
jainted away; but by a happy compensation was held up by H.R. H. 
the Duke of Cumberland, who kept the crowd off. Again the faithful 
nobility rallied round him, and “ vied with each other,” says Jenkins 
of the hour, “in showing their respect to the royal guest.” The Queen 
next took up the duty of entertaining, and broke out into “a very grand 
entertainment.” Hither came the Princess Dowager, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and “a large number of the nobility.” His Majesty of Denmark 
arrived at half-past seven, and remained until half-past four! Colonel 
Brudenell officiated as M.C. 

On the 19th he was away again on a second tour, and flew to Oxford, 
where the “ doctors in their scarlet robes,” and a “ numerous and genteel 
company,” assembled; and where, amid “ acclamations” «nd “ universal 
testimonies of joy,” degrees were conferred wholesale upon his Majesty. 
Curious to say, the retiring physician, Doctor Struensee, of whom the Morn- 
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ing Posts of the period took no manner of notice, and who was to be so 
soon “ broken upon the wheel,” and have his head stolen by four English 
sailors, received here the compliment ofa university degree, and was pre- 
sented by the regius professor of physic to the honorary title of M.D. 
The universal approbation was accepted by the King with much conde- 
scension; and he appeared to be “highly pleased, very politely bowing 
as he advanced.” He went away, too, expressing ‘‘ the highest satis- 
faction.” 

From Oxford he hurried away to Ditchley, Blenheim, Woodstock, 
and other places. The headlong pace at which he saw all these famous 
places, and the few moments he devoted to each, seems to have struck 
the mind of the Court Newsman perhaps leaving the august personage 
open to remark. He gets over the difficulty by the happiest and most 
delicate compliment: “‘ His journeyings are so rapid, and his stay at places 
so short, that if he is not a youth of more than common talents, he must 
have a very confused idea of what he sees.” Still, “ his person and beha- 
viour have so many charms, that the people every where, high and low, 
seem captivated with him to a very high degree.” 

Next the Lord Mayor and aldermanic dignitaries came forward with 
a superb civic feast. Previously the King “had condescended to dine 
with the locum tenens,”’—Sir Robert Ladstroke, Knt., the Lord Mayor 
being indisposed,—and was then taken out upon the water, at the head 
of a superb procession of barges. As soon as he went on board, he 
was saluted by cannon and “ the joyful acclamations of the Livery 
Companies,” and “a vast surrounding multitude.” They all sailed down 
together to the new bridge, and while passing under the great arch were 
saluted in a sort of odd composite way, which must have distracted the 
young monarch considerably. For as he “shot the bridge” he was hailed 
by “ fifes and drums,” and by “the shouts of the workmen above, and by 
the French horns wnderneath.” The position of the shouting workmen 
may be easily put before our eyes; but that of the “ French horns” wnder- 
neath is not so clear. The “French horns,” it will be remarked, are much 
insisted on throughout, and took a lively part in every phase of the King’s 
entertainment. 

During the course of the procession, his Majesty frequently expressed 
his surprise and pleasure, and sometimes “ condescended to come forward 
to gratify the curiosity of the people, who eagerly sought to get a sight 
of his royal person,” adds Jenkins gracefully, “ though at the hazard of 
their lives.” At the Mansion House he was received by the committee in 


“their mazarine gowns,” and “ with white wands.” He was then con- 
ducted into the Egyptian Hall, where, by a rather equivocal act of polite- 
ness, “in order that the ladies might have a full view of his royal per- 
son, his Majesty condescended to proceed quite round.” He then sat 
down, and the orchestra of “ forty performers saluted” him. 

The King of England was at the charges of the table at St. James’s. 
There were two principal ones kept up. The first is described as being 
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“noble,” and the dessert as “elegant and superb.” The whole daily 
cost for each meal, exclusive of wines, came to nearly 100/. 

He was next entertained at Richmond Lodge, with triumphal arches 
“ forty feet high,” transparencies, paintings, “ sideboards,” and all man- 
ner of devices. Wherefore “sideboards”? At the close “a firework” 
was “played off,” and, as of course, his Majesty and “ the nobility were 
pleased to express their entire satisfaction.” 

Then followed an entertainment at Carlton House by the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, and a visit to Greenwich. But on the 10th of 
October his Majesty himself became host, and, taking the Haymarket, 
threw open his doors for a superb masked ball, which had this re- 
markable feature, that at it were “the greatest number of nobility 
and gentry ever assembled together upon any occasion of the like na- 
ture.” Two thousand five hundred persons “ of distinction” were pre- 
sent. His Majesty went quite “in a private manner, in his own coach 
and pair,” and afterwards withdrew to a dressing-room, where he 
“yobed” himself “in masquerade” in the most simple, unostentatious way 
possible. All the dresses of this Danish party were “ extremely rich and 
elegant.” The chief grotesque characters were “the Conjuror, the Black, 
and the Old Woman.” There was also in the crowd a capital chimney- 
sweeper, with his bag, shovel, and scraper quite complete ; and “a boar 
with a bull’s head,”—all which were supported “with great humour.”— 
Every body was charmed, excepting, as may be imagined, a certain noble 
duke. He had the misfortune to lose “a particular snuff-box” in the 
crowd, on which was the King of France’s picture set in brilliants, and 
for which he had to offer a reward of fifty guineas. 

Never was there such a gay and scamping monarch, or one so fond 
of sights. “They hurried,” says Horace Walpole in his contemptuous 
way, “through most parts of England without attention; took notice 
of nothing—took pleasure in nothing; dining and supping at seats on 
the road, without time enough to remark so much of their beauties as 
would flatter the great lords who treated them.” A peripatetic royalty, 
wandering hither and thither, uncertain itself where it would perch, due 
north or south, kept the hearts of the English magnates in a constant 
fever. The barons had met him at St. James’s, at that free table, the 
cost of which either the nation or “Great George our King” had to 
discharge. He had laid himself out to recollect their faces and names, 
and with some was on terms of actual aquaintance. To an agreeable 
King travelling up towards Yorkshire, and announcing that he would 
pass within a league or so of a famous show palace,—being curious to 
see every thing that was noteworthy in this great country,—there could 
be no answer but a burst of spontaneous hospitality. And yet the visits 
of princes, however flattering, are favours of the most inconvenient order, 
and akin to the present of the elephant, which the grateful Eastern 
despot sends to the man he intends to honour and at the same time 
ruin. 
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Unhappily, the Danish King was so delighted with London gaieties, 
and at the same time so fitful in the changes of his humour, that no 
precise programme of his movements could be obtained from him, for the 
benefit of the anxious nobility in the country. He had taken a fancy to 
see famous Stowe,—which had not yet been won and lost by the Buck- 
inghams,—and Lord Temple had hoped he would do it the honour of a 
visit. But he had proper scouts in London, who watched the signs of 
the times, and gave notice when the awful yet pleasing advent might 
be looked for. No less than a royal personage condescended to pick up 
any stray hints that might be useful as warnings; and the Princess 
Amelia, writing from Gunnersbury on September the 6th, gives a 
friendly notice to the Countess Temple, waiting anxiously at Stowe. 
“ All the intelligence,” she says, “I can pick up about the King of 
Denmark is, that he leaves London on Saturday, for another progress.” 
Are plain subjects so distinguished in these days as to have royal 
ladies “ picking up” news for them, and quieting the anxieties of vassals 
by a hurried line ? 

Mr. Grenville lived not very far away from his brother's, and his 
London correspondents supplied him with information as authentic and 
accurate as could be procured under the circumstances. A few days 
after the receipt of the Princess’s letter, this gentleman was disturbed at 
eatly morning by an agitated letter from Lord Temple, dated an hour 
after midnight. It was to this effect : 


“ Dear Broruer,—An express brings word that the King of Den- 
mark will accept an early dinner. This disarranges our whole plan, and 
disturbs me exceedingly.” 


He then asks for the loan of “the plate;” will “accept a dozen or 
so” of Mr. Grenville’s particular Hermitage ; and also his cook. The 
plate will keep, but “I must beg of you to despatch the cook in your 
one-horse chaise, as fast as possible.” There is a haziness about the 
measure of quantity of that “dozen or so” of Hermitage, which, when 
coupled with the terms upon which it was to arrive, is certainly felicitous ; 
especially, too, in a hurried despatch dated “ half-past one a.m.” 

There must have been an uneasy time of it in the splendid chambers 
and corridors of Stowe, and a sort of general disorganisation, amounting 
to what might be called a palace out of windows. Later was to come 
the sumptuous reception of a greater royalty than the mere Danish 
youth, which was to be the last straw breaking the ducal camel’s back. 
Happy for that Duke of our day, whose strawberry-leaves were crushed 
and soiled by the dust and débris of a tottering mansion, and of his palace 
tumbling down about his ducal ears, if he had handsomely enlarged 
that admirable Temple bit of philosophy, and “ accepted a dozen or so” 
of whatever magnificence was necessary to do honour to his guest Queen 
Victoria. 

Mr. Grenville went over that very Wednesday; but the uncertain 
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King did not arrive until the Friday following. Even in that matter of 
the selected meal he changed his mind. Earl Temple had counted on 
an “early dinner;” but the early dinner became changed into a break- 
fast and an early dinner. Mr. Grenville, the guest, wrote two days after, 
quite flushed with the glories of the visit: “The King came on Friday 
last to breakfast. We afterwards walked out, and attended him all round 
the gardens. Dinner was ordered, by his desire, a little before one.” This 
was indeed an early dinner in the age of early dinners; and at this pre- 
Adamite hour Mr. Grenville, no doubt, sipped some of his own “ dozen 
or so” of Hermitage. After the dinner was happily over, he “set off 
again” to London, between three and four. He was very gracious, writes 
Mr. Grenville, brimming over at the gratifying retrospect, and con- 
descended to “like the place.” “Indeed my brother omitted nothing” 
to render every thing agreeable to him. Poor nobleman! it would not 
be likely that he would. The only danger in the suitable entertainment 
of the elephant, sent as a royal elephant, is an excess in the contrary 
direction. Nine gentlemen came in the rvyal train, and partook of the 
early dinner and the “ dozen or so” of Mr. Grenville’s doomed Hermitage. 
Mr. Grenville had “a great deal of conversation” with the two Danish 
noblemen, whom he calls familiarly “ Holecke and Bernstorff.” He was 
so well pleased with this intercourse, that he is good enough to say, “I 
thought they behaved extremely well.” 

At length the time arrived for him to return; and on the 11th of 
October a grand levee was held at St. James’s, at which most of the 
nobility attended. On the 12th he went to take leave of the royal 
family. On that day his Majesty performed a “very graceful” act ; for 
seeing some poor people under his window, he raised the sash and threw 
out a handful of gold among them. It was said, a hundred and fifty 
guineas. The fine gentlemen gave out that the King’s absence would be 
much lamented by the mod. ‘To the servants of the royal household he 
left a douceur ofa thousand pounds. Lords Hertford and Talbot received 
diamond snuff-boxes. His whole visit was fortunate in at least procuring 
2 bon-mot from that over-rated jester, George Selwyn, Esquire. He 
gave out, that “the King of Denmark and his favourite are strollers that 
act the part of our King and Lord Bute.” A more graceful act, however, 
was giving Mr. Garrick an audience, and presenting him with an elegant 
gold snuff-box studded with diamonds. Finally, on the 14th, a melan- 
choly day, he embarked at Dover, aboard the AZary; and the Morning 
Post of the time, inspired by the Jenkins of the day, keeps true to the 
poesy of court loyalty to the very end, and tells us how “ the populace 
kept their eyes steadily fixed upon the vessel till she was out of sight.” 


Pp. F. 
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Solk Lore, 


WHENCL IT AROSE, AND WHAT IT MEANT. 





Part II. 

Amona all branches of the Teuton and the Scandinavian stock, the rites, 
dogmas, and legends concerning fire and lightning grouped themselves 
round the person of Thunar, or Thor, the thunder- god, who has given 
his name to the fifth day of the week. It was in the second century of 
our era that the Chaldean mode of calling the days of the week by 
the names of the planets became gradually established in the Roman 
empire; and when it made its way, about two centuries later, into 
Germany, the people of that country and the Romans had both been long 
agreed upon the identity of Jupiter and Thor, of Mercury and Woden, 
—god of Saxons, of whom cometh Wednesday.” The “dies Jovis”— 
French jeudi—then became Donarestac, Thunaresdag,, or Thursday, and 
was made a weekly holiday in honour of the god, as the dies Jovis had 
long been in the Roman provinces. There, as St. Augustine complains 
in the beginning of the fifth century, men and women made holiday on 
the fifth day of the week in honour of Jupiter, whilst they did not 
scruple to work on the Lord’s day. St. Eligius denounces the same 
practice amongst the heathen Burgundians in the seventh century ; and 
Boniface expressly prohibited the Franks and Thuringians from sacri- 
ficing to Jupiter, that is, Thunar, and celebrating his festival. But the 
old faith, or at least the usages belonging to it, held their ground in 
many places, in spite of these ghostly warnings. To this day, the pea- 
santry in the Mark of Brandenburg, in Holstein, and elsewhere, refrain 
from certain kinds of work on Thursday, and especially from such as are 
connected with hops. Not a woman amongst them dares to spin on 
Thursday evening ; if she did, the devil would throw an empty spindle into 
the room, shouting to her as he did so, “Spin this full too.” In some 
parts of Germany the prejudice against working has become confined to 
those Thursdays which coincide with church-festivals. On Ascension-day 
(Holy Thursday) ifa woman so much as threads a needle, the clouds 
gather over her head, and a stroke of lightning kills her, or leaves her a 
cripple for life. In England this superstition has been transferred to Good 
Friday. The villagers in Hertfordshire have a legend of a woman in 
London, who pricked her finger when in the act of using her needle 
on Good Friday, and bled to death. Her figure may be seen to this day 
sitting on a house-top in the great town, with its left elbow raised to the 
level of the shoulder, and the wounded hand drooping before its face. 

The Anglo-Saxons called the tempest Thunorr‘d, that is, “thunder- 
car ;” for Thunar gallops through the clouds in a car drawn by two buck 
goats. The sparks fly beneath their hoofs in their stormy flight, and 
the heavenly wheels roll in thunder. When the Ditmarsh peasant hears 
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the tumult, he says, “There goes the old one again, driving along up 
there, and banging the wheels with his axe.” The fiery red beardfou 
the god “streams like a meteor to the troubled air;’’ and in his right 
hand he grasps a stone club, or a mighty hammer. In like manner do 
the Vedic hymns describe Indra of the golden beard, as armed with a 
brazen, or golden, battle-hammer, forged for him by Tvashtar and the 
Rhibus; and with which he goes forth to combat the demons of dark- 
ness, who have stolen the precious freight of the clouds and the golden 
treasure of the sun. As often as Indra hurls his weapon at the foe, it 
returns of itself to his hand; an admirable property, which is also possessed 
by Thor’s hammer, Mjoelnir (the grinder to powder), the work of the 
Dwarfs. When he seizes it and goes forth in his chariot to battle, the 
fields of heaven burn, rocks split and crash, chasms howl, and the old earth 
groans and trembles to her centre. Inflamed with divine rage at the sight 
of his foe, the god blows in his red beard and awakens the “ beardspeech” 
—the thunder. The huge short-hafted hammer flies from his hand, and 
never misses its mark; no object, however hard, can withstand its force, 
or damage it; and when the blow is struck, it returns to its master’s 
hand, and even becomes at his pleasure so small that he can carry it 
with ease in his bosom. In many places in Bavaria, in stormy weather, 
the windows are thrown open as wide as possible; so that if the thunder- 
hammer should chance to enter, it may have free passage to return to the 
hand that hurled it. They do the same thing in Hertfordshire; though 
the name of the thunder-hammer is forgotten there, and people speak 
only of leaving a clear passage for the thunderbolt. 

In Lower Germany, the devil, who in Christian times has taken the 
place of the heathen Thunar, is called sometimes Hammer simply, some- 
times Master Hiimmerlein. In the beginning of the twelfth century 
Prince Magnus Nielsson of Denmark destroyed a temple in a Swedish 
island, containing brazen hammers of enormous size. They were sacred 
to Thor, and were used in his worship to imitate thunder. 

Besides his hammer, his strength-giving girdle, and his iron gaunt- 
lets, Thor was furnished, according to Scandinavian tradition, with a flint 
and steel, which were also the work of the Dwarfs. The flint had three 
sides, one white, one yellow, and one red. When he strikes on the 
red side, it gives out thunder and lightning and flying sparks. From 
the white side issue hailstorms of such force that no man can stand 
before them. With the yellow side Thor kindles sunshine so bright and 
warm that the snow instantly melts before it. 

In Germany, certain sharp-pointed stones, among others the fossils 
called belemnites, are known as thunderstones, because they are reputed 
to have been shot down from the clouds with the lightning ; and what- 
ever they strike, they infallibly smash to atoms. Some of these thunder- 
stones are said to be in the form of an acute-angled triangle, of a gray 
colour, and extraordinary hardness. Probably they are flint arrow-heads; 
for these are called in some parts of England elfin arrows, and are believed, 
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if I mistake not, to be allied to lightning. Whoever carries one of these 
thunderstones about him is safe from lightning; they are a sure preserva- 
tive against its stroke. Ifa little bit be chipped off from the stone, and 
inserted under the. skin of the hand, let garrotters beware of the man 
who is so armed; one blow of his fist will lay the strongest of them 
dead at his feet. ‘May a thunderstone smite me!” is an impre- 
cation used even by the courtly poets of Germany in the thirteenth 
century; and Wolfram von Eschenbach speaks of a hard heart as being 
formed out of flintstone in thunder. It may reasonably be conjectured 
that repeated observation of the fall of aerolites did much to confirm the 
popular belief that the thundercloud always shot stony projectiles from 
its bosom. ‘These were not all of a pointed form; on the contrary, there 
seems to have been a time when those of a bullet-shape were of most 
frequent occurrence; for there are numerous traditions showing that peas 
were invested with mystic properties, as types of these thunderballs. In 
Berlin, for instance, peas with sourkrout is a standing Thursday dish to 
this day. 

“ May the red-haired thunder take it !” is a curse still common in the 
mouths of the people of North Friesland ; and there is a German proverb, 
“ Rother Bart, Teufelsart,’—meaning, 

“ Beard of red, 
Of the devil bred,” — 

which denotes the abhorrence conceived by the Christian converts of the 
North for their once-beloved red-haired god. It was they, and not an 
eastern or a southern people, who did him the indignity of identifying 
him in complexion with the most execrated of mortals, the arch-traitor 
Judas Iscariot. “ His very hair,” says Rosalind, pouting because Orlando 
had not kept his appointment with her,— 

“His very hair is of the dissembling colour. 

Celia. Something browner than Judas’s. Marry, his kisses are Judas’s own 
children. 

Ros. 1’ faith, his hair is of a good colour. 
Celia. An excellent colour! Your chestnut was ever the only colour.” 

No race of men feels an instinctive aversion for hues and forms of fea- 
ture characteristic of itself. A Chinaman does not loathe pig-eyes, eye- 
lids slit at an angle to the horizon, and a nose like a dab of hairy butter 
stuck on a board by the dairymaid’s thumb ; or if he do, you may be sure 
that the feeling is an acquired one, and due to influences from without. 
The repugnance so ostentatiously professed by people of German or Norse 
blood for blonde hair of any tinge, be it even the warmest, could, in thie 
first instance at least, have had no foundation in nature. It must have 
hegun as an artificial feeling. How far it may subsequently, have become 
hereditary and inveterate is quite another question. The dislike for 
cooked horse-flesh is a case in point. Our pagan forefathers were ex- 
tremely partial to that kind of food, and consumed it largely and fre- 
quently in their sacrificial repasts; but their stomachs turned against it 
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after their Christian teachers had strictly prohibited its use, and de- 
nounced every indulgence in it as an overt act of backsliding into hea- 
thenism. A revival of the old national taste has begun in Denmark, 
and butchers are openly doing a good trade there in horse-meat, purposely 
fattened for slaughter. 

If Thor's red beard has fallen into disgrace in some quarters, it is 
honourably commemorated in others. The houseleek and the stonecrop, 
the former of which bears a blue flower, and the latter a yellow (colours 
appropriate to Thunar, or Thor), are both known all over Germany by 
the name of Donnerbart, 7. e. Thunderbeard ; and in that country, as well 
as in England, they are planted on walls and roofs of houses to protect 
them from lightning. In the old Frankish districts of France, the stone- 
crop is used for the same purpose, and is called Joubarbe, 2. e. Jovis 
barba, Beard of Jupiter or Thunar; and the French peasant invokes 
it with an odd jumble of paganism and Christianity, in the following 
rhyme : 

“ Sainte barbe, sainte fleur, 
La vraie croix de notre Seigneur ! 
Partout ot cette oraison se dira 
Jamais le tonnerre ne tombera.” 


Thunar’s range of attributes is very extensive; for he is lord both of the 
earthly and the heavenly fire. He fills, in the northern mythology, the 
places assigned to both Indra and Agni in that of India. As god of the 
hearth-fire, his care extended over all the concerns of domestic and social 
life. He was the protector of marriage, the bestower of children, the 
conservator of boundaries. The first time the new-married bride entered 
her husband’s house, she walked three times round the fire, which in 
ancient times burned in the middle of the floor. New members of the 
household, and newly-acquired domestic animals, were formally admitted 
with the same ceremony. 

Thursday is regarded in Sweden as a particularly lucky day for being 
married or betrothed; but in Germany every where, and partially in 
England, it is held to be quite the reverse. This again is an example of 
the reaction of Christian sentiments against heathen tradition. Posses- 
sion was taken of landed property by casting out a hammer whilst driving 
over it in a wagon or cart; and on boundary-lines stood Thor’s sacred 
oak, now represented by the Gospel oak on the confines of many an Eng- 
lish parish. 

Thor was the strongest of all the gods, and strength was one of the 
gifts which the children of men received at his hand. Ifit thunder during 
a wedding-procession, the bride ought not to miss the opportunity for 
securing health and strength, by lifting some heavy thing. Thor was 
the god of healing both for men and cattle. The need-fires were kindled 
under his immediate auspices. Sick cattle, and other domesticated ani- 
mals, were given healing drenches on Thursday; or a paper inscribed 
with the sign of the thunder-hammer (T) was hung round their necks. 
During the first thunderstorm of the year, the Bavarian peasant throws 
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himself down on the grass, rubs his back three times against the ground, 
and thinks himself insured against lumbago. He does the same thing at 
the first: call of the cuckoo in the spring ; for the cuckoo is one of Thunar’s 
birds, and therefore people call on him to foretell how many years they 
have to live, how soon they will be married, how many children they will 
have, and so forth. Baths at medicinal springs have most virtue on 
Thursdays,—a fact which Dr. Granville will doubtless take care to men- 
tion in his next edition. Sore eyes are cured by bathing them with water 
into which a groat has been dropped in silence on Thursday evening, after 
sunset. The people of Switzerland wrap fever-patients in red petticoats, 
and swathe sick women with red worsted. The country-folk in Germany 
make long journeys on horseback and on wheels to certain oaks, the 
trunks of which divide half-way up into branches and then unite again ; 
and they take with them children afflicted with hernia, and make them 
creep through the opening, that they may become whole again like the 
reunited oak-trunk. The hawthorn, another of the trees sacred to Thor, 
is resorted to for the same purpose, and with equally good effect. 

The mountain ash or rowan tree is renowned among Celts as well as 
Teutons for its potency against witches and evil spirits. For this reason 
it is also called witchen or wiggen tree, the latter name being a corrup- 
tion of the former; and it is still in request for its prophylactic virtues in 
the Highlands of Scotland, in Ireland, and in Wales, where it is often hung 
up over doorways, and in stables and cow-houses, to neutralise the wicked 
spells of witches and warlocks. The mountain ash appears to have been 
venerated by the Druids; for a stump of the tree, probably. a relic of one 
planted by them, has frequently been found in their old burying-places 
and stone circles. 

English grooms like, when they can, to have a buck goat ranging 
about the stables, but are loth to acknowledge, to sceptical inquirers, why 
they make choice of so unsavoury a pet. They pretend that the horses 
like the smell of the animal, and that it is wholesome for them; but the 
real motive is, that the presence of the buck goat—Thunar’s steed—protects 
the horses from being bewitched. In Swabia, and in the Mark of Bran- 
denburg, farmers with large stocks of cattle keep a buck goat in their 
stalls avowedly for that same purpose; for Thunar was the ceaseless foe 
and exterminator of evil spirits. On the other hand, since the devil has, 
to a great extent, usurped the place of Thunar, it naturally follows thut 
the favourite animal of the fallen god is often found reversing his former 
functions, and ministering to the powers of darkness. The devil sometimes 
appears in the form of a goat; and witches who are high in his favour 


take their airings on the back of such a courser instead of bestriding a 
broomstick. 


The cat is one of the animals that are symbolical of the clouds. A cat 
of three colours, black, red, and white, is called a fire-cat; and in some 
villages of Bavaria, when a house is on fire, happy is the owner if he can 
have a fire-cat thrown into the flames; it is not less effective for their 
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extinction than milk or cow-dung. The fire-cat is also called fever-cat ; 
for its presence in a house is a safeguard against fever. ‘I'he animal 
belongs of course to Thunar’s stock. Children in the measles must be 
washed with water in which peas have been boiled; and those persons 
who neglect to eat Thunar’s sacred peas on stated occasions, are visited 
by him with the itch. LErysipelas, or the rose, “that holy thing,” is 
cured by stroking it with the thunderstone. Thus it appears that fever- 
patients and persons affected with eye and skin diseases are peculiarly 
under the protection of the thunder-god. Fever simulates the heat of 
fire; eruptions of the skin exhibit Thunar’s sacred colour; and to cure 
disordered eyes is the proper office of him whom a primeval myth de- 
scribes as having restored sight to the blinded sun-god, or, in other words, 
dispersed the obscurity that hung over him, and made him again visible. 

It is an accredited maxim of English folk lore, that there is a certain 
natural proportion between the annual crop of hazel-nuts and that of 
babies. A good nut-year is a year abundant in births. The reason is, 
that the hazel is Thunar’s tree, and its nuts are symbols of fruitfulness. 
In Altmark, therefore, they were scattered in marriage-processions ; in 
the Black Forest, the leader of such a procession carried a hazel-wand in 
his hand; and in Westphalia and other parts of Germany, a few nuts 
were mingled with the seed-corn to make it prolific. Peas were also 
used for the same purpose. 

In India, there are sacred trees, much used in religious rites, and of 
which the Vedas give the following history. The first cami tree (acacia, 
suma Roxb.) was produced from a vessel in which the heavenly fire of 
the lightning was brought down to earth; and the sparks of lightning 
themselves, which were contained in the vessel, turned into an acvattha 
tree (ficus religiosa). A portion also of the soma—the divine mead, or 
nectar, which is stored in the cloud mountains—was brought down to 
mortals by a falcon, or, as some hymns relate, by Indra himself under 
the form of that bird. A feather dropped from it in its flight, and this 
became a palaca tree with red sap and scarlet blossoms, typical of light- 
ning. When the calves are to be separated from their mothers, that the 
milk of the latter may be used for sacrifice, the operation is performed by 
a priest, with the help of a palaca or gami rod, which has grown in 
an easterly, northerly, or north-easterly direction. The priest cuts it 
from the stem, saying, ‘‘ For strength cut I thee ;” and strips off its leaves 
with the words, “ For sap cut I thee.” He then drives away the calves, 
striking each of them with the rod, and saying, “ Ye are winds.” Next 
he touches one of the cows with the same sacred instrument, and blesses 
them collectively, bidding them be fruitful in calves, abundant milkers, 
and safe from sickness, pestilence, and robbers. Lastly, he hangs up the 
cami or palaga wand eastward, or in front of one of the two fireplaces, the 
altar, or the hearth, and says another prayer fur the safety and welfare of 
the herd, and the prosperity of their master. 

Strikingly analogous with all this are certain practices observed in the 
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dairy-farms of Germany at this day. When the cows have gone dry, 
their udders are gently rubbed with the thunderstone, that they may fill 
again. With the same intention, on May-day, when the cows are driven 
out for the first time to pasture, they are made to step over a broad-axe 
(symbol of Thor), which is laid before the door of the cowhouse, wrapped 
in a woman’s red apron or red stocking. In Westphalia, on the same 
occasion, the young cows that have not yet calved are struck by the 
herdsman three times over the loins with a rod cut from Thunar’s red- 
berried tree, the mountain-ash, in order, as a song states’which is sung 
during the ceremony, that the holy thunder-rod-may bring milk into the 
udders. In other places a hazel-rod is used for the same purpose. 

The wishing or divining rod is taken either from the mountain ash 
or the hazel, generally from the latter, and in the following manner. By 
moonlight on St. John’s eve a yearling shoot of a wild hazel-tree is 
chosen, which forks at the upper end, and is between four and five feet 
long. It is broken off from the tree after being twisted thrice round on 
its axis, and the person who does this must keep his face turned to the 
east, bow to the tree and say, “God bless thee, noble shoot and summer- 
twig!” Such a rod, consecrated by sundry incantations and ceremonies, 
serves for the discovery of buried treasures, mineral veins, water-springs, 
concealed thieves and murderers, remote calamities, conflagrations, &c. 
Held between the finger and thumb by its forked ends, the divining-rod 
turns of its own accord with irresistible force over the spot where there 
is metallic ore, water, or any of the other objects of search. The hazel 
wishing-rod shows also at midnight on May-day the spot where grows 
the luck-flower that opens the way into the treasure-chamber in the heart 
of the mountain, and whoever finds that flower prospers thenceforth in all 
that he undertakes. His cattle are never destroyed by pestilence, nor his 
fields laid waste by hail. The fern and the mistletoe, by the Swiss called 
thunder-besom, possess, with slight modifications, the same powers as the 
spring-root and the wishing-rod. 

Wishing-rods have various names, according to the special use for 
which they are designed. There is one called by Germans Schlayrute, or 
drubbing-rod, which is likewise hazel of a year’s growth, but instead of 
being torn from the tree, it is cut from it with three cuts on Good-Friday 
morning. It is used for thrashing people ata distance. With sucha 
rod in your hand, all you have to do is to take an old coat or other gar- 
ment, call it by the name of the person against whom you have a grudge, 
and then whack away at it @ son intention. He will feel every blow, 
though he be twenty miles off. 
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Bags of Gold. 





“Pur money in thy purse,” was sage counsel ; and Iago, had his motive 
been less unholy, would have deserved well of the world for the advice 
he gave to Roderigo. There is no greater friend to a man than a bag of 
gold. It gives him an air of independence. It is a pillar of strength, a 
shelter in the day of storm—sunshine at all times. Our Volunteers are 
proud of the motto, “ Defence, not defiance ;” but what is a rifle as a 
weapon of defence compared with your bag of gold? ‘There is no mis- 
taking the fact, that a leathern purse well filled is a staunch companion ; 
it wards off, like a potent charm, innumerable evils, and invites the ad- 
vance of pleasant Spirits. Doubtless the poet-philosopher of the ancients 
was right when he penned his couplet : 
“ Dum felix eris multos numerabis amicos ; 
Nubila si fuerint tempora, solus eris.” 

It is true that, so long as you are prosperous, you may reckon swarms of 
friends ; but if the skies which vault your once-happy home become cloudy 
and lowering, these sunshine companions will disperse. The swallow 
abandons us when the summer fades; but what of that? Is it not satisfac- 
tory to have the real attractive metal, and to be able to create that summer 
warmth which shall engender these sensitive creatures? No doubt it isa 
low doctrine, a kind of grovelling Mammon-worship ; but, after all, taking 
Nature as she is, what is to be done? The faithful hound may serve with 
indifferent affection the wealthy master or the needy dependent, the 
throned monarch or the pining exile; but had he thy reason, would he 
serve so impartially? No; we must take the world as it stands,—its good 
and’ its evil, its littlenesses and its greatnesses, its selfishness as well as 
its nobler impulses; and if it will insist on bowing the knee to Mammon, 
it is prudent to acquire, and if possible hoard up, “ bags of gold.” 

But looking at this question of “bags of gold” from an esthetic 
point of view, is it the gold we worship? Why is it that, if we have a 
rich friend and a poor friend, we take greater cognisance of the rich man 
than the poor man? Is the taste so perverse? are we so very male- 
volent in our “ proclivities”? Let us consider the matter. We prefer 
an ornamented mansion to a plain barn; we love the accessories which 
wealth is enabled to throw around the prosperous man; and perhaps it 
must be confessed, we follow the herd in paying devotion to success. To 
praise and admire is certainly a pleasanter feeling than to pity and deplore, 
Life may be very tolerable in an ill-furnished garret ; a Duke of Welling- 
ton may be satisfied with a tent-bedstead and a rough palliasse ; the vete- 
ran soldier may enjoy a night’s repose on the frosty ground, wrapped in his 
martial cloak ; but, after all, cultivated taste docs pant for something more. 
Mind seeks communion with mind; and if a rich man is not in himself a 
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mine of knowledge—and this he ought to be, considering his opportunities 
—he still manages to surround himself with the productions of master- 
spirits, the chefs-d’ceuvre of those great geniuses which have shed light 
upon the world, and conferred honour upon their race. Besides which, 
man is an animal that delights in comfort. He must have comfort to be 
happy ; and the higher the degree of comfort he attains, the more agree- 
able is it to his nature. Fortunately the present aim of philosophy tends 
to banish that Manichzean idea of two deities, a material and a spiritual, 
ever at war with each other. We no longer think it necessary to mor- 
tify the flesh in that savage manner which the ancients conceived was 
necessary in order to appreciate the indwelling spirit. And therefore, 
admitting that money is the root of all evil—which, by the by, is not the 
literal interpretation of the poet’s idea—there is yet much to be said in 
favour of L. 8. D. 

We must therefore really show for the moment the cold shoulder to 
our poor friends, and, in behalf of society itself, inculcate the atrocious 
doctrine that individually we should seek to accumulate “ bags of gold.” 
And this, too, for moral considerations. Poverty, after all, is not that disin- 
terested friend of the virtues which too many enthusiastic admirers—at @ 
distance—have loved to represent it. Poverty has inits train a huge assem- 
bly of vices: Chaucer’s motley crowd of pilgrims is nothing tothem. Itisa 
decided foe to independence ; or if, in spite of poverty, a man becomes 
independent, this characteristic too frequently degenerates into rude assur- 
ance and haughty defiance. It makes, too, a man cringing and fawning, 
and capable of many meannesses. He becomes in his defenceless posi- 
tion a tool in the hands of powerful wickedness, and is too frequently 
ready to commit the most atrocious crimes at the instigation of wealth. 
Poverty must put up with dingy apartments, with bad ventilation, 
with untidiness, with uncleanliness; and becomes prone to acquire a 
taste for that which is low and grovelling—habit binding him down with 
adamantine fetters, having first blinded him to the appreciation of that 
which is high and noble. We grant that this is not a pretty picture, and 
that we may be libelling a host of honest and commendable individuals ; 
but nevertheless we maintain that the portraiture is correct in its main 
features, and thata glance around us, whether we live in crowded towns or 
in the open country, will confirm the genuineness of the description. The 
Millennium has not yet arrived. Utopia is very, very far away in the 
future ; and Arcadia, if it ever existed, has long vanished from the geo- 
graphy of history. 

Therefore we say, “ put money in thy purse;” and we further add, keep 
it there. The time has long past since the institution of Begging Friars 
was thought honourable in this country. We want no lazzaroni feeding 
on the bountiful hand of charity, like swine at a meal-trough. We have 
no desire to see the virtue of benevolence artificially encouraged. The 
nobility of labour has now become a dogma in the faith of the political 
economist ; and with honest labour should be cultivated those prime vir- 
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tues—thrift and frugality. Hence it is that modern philanthropists have 
applied themselves to the development of such institutions as Savings- 
Banks, Friendly Societies, Mutual-Aid Associations; and when we say, 
“put money in thy purse,” we would be understood to mean no more 
than prepare for a stormy day, and learn to prefer to reap the harvest 
which you yourselves have sown, to being dependent upon the elee- 
mosynary assistance of friends, or, it may be, the alms of strangers. 
The importance of Savings-Banks has long been admitted by the most 
eminent political economists both in England and on the Continent; and 
any one who casts a casual glance only at the good results which have 
been achieved since their first establishment, must regard them as among 
the most valuable institutions of a civilised age. Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Malthus, Parnell, Buchanan, Stuart Mill, Baron Charles Dupin, and 
M. Agathon Prévost, are their especial advocates ; besides a host of others, 
_ whose valuable suggestions are only sprinkled, as it were, through their 
various works. 

Between the very rich, whose ample wealth affords them a permanent 
provision for life, and the very poor, whose destitute condition renders it 
impossible for them to lay-by a single farthing, there is a vast middle- 
class, which lives honourably on the fruit of its labour, whether of mind or 
body. These are the working or industrial class ; and they it is for whom 
savings-banks were originally established, and to whose requirements 
they are singularly adapted. The utility of these institutions may be 
measured by the fact that the deposits have advanced from fourteen 
millions in 1828, to forty-one millions in 1857. And what a picture 
does this present to us! Analyse these facts, thrust them home 
to their very source, fathom what they imply, and we shall have a 
startling revelation made to us. Forty-one millions deposited in the hands 
of trustees by the hard-working classes of the country! What industry, 
what frugality, what providence, what self-denial, what thrift, what 
honesty, does not all this suggest! Again, if they achieve these vast 
moral and social results, what effect will they not produce upon the 
political world? In proportion as these Societies advance in the ways of 
civilisation, labour occupies a more elevated position. The martial prin- 
ciple, which had penetrated so deeply and cast its shadows so forward in 
the social constitution of Europe, seems to droop its head before the 
progress of industry, which every day grows taller and stronger. We 
‘have begun to understand that the conquests of man over nature are the 
most real, the most permanent; those only, indeed, which form the basis of 
the prosperity of nations as well as of individuals. The object of savings- 
banks, it is needless to say, is to afford to persons whose time and atten- 
tion are otherwise occupied an opportunity of obtaining, with as little 
expense as possible, a remunerative instalment for their savings, and 
with such a system and with such a security as shall present little doubt 
of their money being safely laid out. 

“The secret of their success,” remarks M. Prévost, “is, that a sav- 
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ings-bank may be entered and quitted how and when a man pleases. 
So long as the money remains deposited, it is continually increasing for 
the benefit of the depositor. Do his wants require the whole or a part? 
By simply making the demand, he receives what he requires. If, in the 
interval between the demand and the payment, his temporary necessity 
has ceased to exist; if, as it sometimes happens, a salutary thought inter- 
poses, and triumphs over a transient whim,—the savings-bank, with a 
paternal feeling for the depositor, considers the demand as not having 
taken place, and retains the deposit without the expense or loss of in- 
terest—thus encouraging, with all its power, perseverance in the wise 
paths of economy and saving.” 

Savings-banks, it should be observed, differ from other channels of 
industrial investment in the fact of their management and supervision 
being entirely out of the hands of the parties whose money is at stake, 
and in their presenting no elements either of speculative assurance affect- 
ing relatively the deposits of members, as in friendly societies for sickness 
or life-contingencies, or of commercial trading, as in benefit, building, 
and other codperative investment societies. Before savings-banks were 
established, there were no systematic means of encouragement to thrift, 
and no provision was made for its gatherings. ‘Through long years of 
hard saving and scraping together and hoarding in his old stocking, 
or between the sacking of his bed, or in a broken cup, some cottager 
bent with age may here and there have attained the end of his desire 
by the purchase of the freehold of his cottage and garden; but this, 
from the nature of the things, could not be general, and in our highly 
artificial civilisation perhaps is not desirable, when labour can be so often 
more profitably employed in service or in the work of an artisan. Now, 
however, those among the labouring population of England whose 
industry and frugality have enabled them to lay aside a portion of their 
earnings, have a readier and a far better opportunity for the profitable 
employment of their money than can be generally procured by the pur- 
chase of a bit of land: the savings-bank is open to receive their deposit, 
and to yield a moderate and certain return of interest for them. Upon 
the ettect of these institutions in forming habits of forethought and fru- 
gality amongst the working-classes, Archbishop Whately observes, that 
“if they had become general some ten or twelve years earlier, at the 
time when wages were at the highest, they would have saved probably 
much moral degradation resulting from the distress which followed. 
It happens, as a fortunately countervailing circumstance, that, in those 
very employments which are the most liable to fluctuation, wages are, 
generally speaking, the highest; so that in prosperous times the 
workman of steady habits—and not, like the savage, a slave to per- 
sonal gratification, and thoughtless of the future—may accumulate a 
little store, which, when employment fails altogether, may either en- 
able him to subsist till times improve again, or till he shall have 
acquired a competent skill in some other kindred art, or else to re- 
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move with his family to some other place where he can earn support.” 
In fact, he is prepared, as it were, for the day of adversity, when the storm 
lowers over him and his hearth, when work is scarce, or when sickness 
supervenes. And with what self-reliance, with what an independent 
spirit, does he look forward to the future! what a proud consciousness is 
his, when he reflects that itis his own efforts and his own foresight which 
have reared for him this rock amid the tempest, this tower of strength 
against the days of affliction! He passes by the workhouse with a 
quiet and elevating pride, knowing that, through God’s help, he has fixed 
a great gulf between him and the Bastille of Poverty. Through the 
savings-banks is it, in a great measure, that this country has been saved 
the horrors of popular tumults; we go on our way calmly and peaceably, 
very few causes of disaffection ruffling the surface of society. Have we 
a bad harvest, or a severe winter, or a dearth of work? no small proportion 
of those who suffer from such reverses are, for the time, independent of 
them, since they possess the means of subsistence in the results of their 
own thrift. At this present time the efficacy of these institutions has 
been wonderfully tested in the North. Why is it that we were so long be- 
fore hearing of the distress in the manufacturing districts? The mills in 
Lancashire had been put on half-time, 2nd in many instances wholly stopped, 
before the danger of our manufacturing population starving was even 
mooted. It was for this simple reason, that those brave- hearted, stanch, 
and independent men refused to appeal to public sympathy, or to avail 
themselves of the national aid, so long as they had a farthing they could 
call their own. But at length even this last farthing was exhausted ; and 
the savings-banks, where their first deposits had been collected,—a monu- 
ment to their industry and frugality,—could yield them no more. It was 
then, and not till then, that they turned to their fellow-countrymen. It 
is not for us to say how that appeal has been answered, or how the various 
systems set on foot for the relief of the distressed operatives have been 
worked ; we will only say that, though much has been done, much more 
remains to be done. 

Savings-banks are not confined to Great Britain. Into every coun~ 
try of Europe the system, with more or less development, has been 
introduced. Switzerland is entitled to the credit of possessing the 
oldest-established savings-bank in Europe, the one at Zurich having 
been in operation since the year 1805. But the most considerable 
bank is that at Geneva, founded in 1816 by M. Tronchin, who bound 
over his own property, to the extent of 60,000 florins, for the security 
of the depositors. He also contributed, during twenty-six years, the 
sum of 2400 florins annually towards the expenses of management. 
Deposits from two shillings up to two pounds may be received; but 
the maximum amount that can be confided to the bank is 50/. Three 
per cent interest is granted, and three months’ notice required before 
the sum deposited can be withdrawn. The managers are nominated by 
the Council of State, and send in an annual account of their stewardship. 
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In France the savings-banks cannot be established without the authorisa- 
tion of Government, which exercises a strict surveillance over all their 
transactions. The managers keep a current account with the “Caisse 
des Depéts et Consignations,” with whom the funds are deposited. Forty 
pounds is the largest amount received, and no sum beyond twelve francs 
can be paid in at one time. The interest is fixed at 4 per cent. Of 
this sum, 177 banks retain 3, and 202 3 per cent for expenses of manage- 
ment; so that in fact the depositors have not the full benefit of the 4 
percent. In Belgium these Temples of Thrift are managed either by tle 
administration of the towns in which they are situated, or by financial 
establishments. The maximum sum allowed to be deposited by pri- 
vate individuals is 80/., and a uniform rate of 3 per cent is granted to 
the depositor. These institutions, however, do not appear to be very 
flourishing in the little Leopoldine kingdom. At Hamburg there is one 
saving's-bank for the State of Hamburg, with six district establishments 
in the city and three in the country; but the Government has nothing 
to do with their administration. Sixty marks, or 3/. 12s. 6d. Hamburg 
currency, only may be deposited once a week; but the invester may ac- 
cumulate his money in this hebdomadal proportion to an unlimited amount. 
The rate of discount is 2} per cent. In Prussia there were, in 1857, 405 
savings-banks; and it is probable that the number is greater now, as the 
Prussian is a thrifty and prudent fellow, and understands the value of a 
kreutzer when he gets one. ‘There is no regular sum fixed as to the amount 
of deposits; some banks allowing depositors to hold accounts to the ex- 
tent of 75/., others reducing it to 307. In the province of Branden- 
burg the rate of interest averages from 2} to 3} per cent; and many 
establishments, which at first favoured depositors with a higher rate, have 
found it advisable to reduce theirs to these figures. Savings-banks in 
Austria are started either by joint-stock companies or by municipal corpo- 
rations; but the Government takes good care to have a finger in the pie. 
Four per cent is the average rate of interest, and the withdrawal of de- 
posits of 107. or more requires one month’s notice. However, lesser sums 
may be withdrawn at a moment's notice. Holland had 127 savings- 
banks in operation three or four years ago. The rate of interest is ge- 
nerally 3 per cent, though some banks admit a higher percentage. 
Sweden beats Holland in the numerical force of these establishments, for 
at the end of the year 1858 she possessed 180 savings-banks. Deposits 
can be made of as small an amount as fourpence; but the total amount 
which can be paid in one year is limited to 17/.; the depositor, how- 
ever, may carry his account as high as 115/. In the Stockholm Savings- 
Bank the rate of interest allowed is 4 per cent, though from 1821 to 
1880 it was 5 per cent. In some instances, however, 6 per cent even 
is granted. The colossal empire of Russia contains two savings-banks ; 
one in St. Petersburg, and another at Moscow. Both are strictly Govern- 
ment institutions. ‘lhe amount which may be deposited at one time ranges 
between 50 copecks silver (1s. 8d.), and 25 roubles silver (41. 3s. 4d.); 
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but not more than 50 roubles (8/. Gs. 8d.) can be received in the course 
of a year. The total amount a depositor may have to his credit is 750 
roubles silver, or 1257. Three per cent is the interest allowed. 

Such are the features of some of the savings-banks in the principal 
states of the Continent; but it is in industrious, opulent, and frugal 
England that these establishments have been most fully developed. Like 
all other great institutions, their origin has been comparatively small and 
unnoticeable. The credit of introducing them into this country is claimed 
for af least three persons, though Mr. Scratchley, who is a high autho- 
rity in these matters, supposes that arrangements of a similar character 
may have been made at an earlier period, by benevolent persons desirous 
of aiding the hard-working poor in forming habits of frugality, and lay- 
ing-by a store for the future. In the year 1798 a friendly society for the 
benefit of women and children was established at Tottenham High-Cross. 
It was under the superintendence of Miss Priscilla Wakefield, the found- 
ress, and before the year 1801 had combined with its main design two 
other important objects, namely, a fund for loans, and a bank for sav- 
ings. The celebrated Jeremy Bentham, however, has the credit of first sug- 
gesting the idea. It will be remembered that a system of frugality-banks, 
as he called them, was one of the main features in his well-known schemes 
for the management of paupers. The suggestions, however, of this poli- 
tical economist were never acted upon. To the fair sex we are again in- 
debted, according to the best authorities we possess on the subject, for 
the establishment of the third savings-bank in Great Britain. This was 
founded at Bath, chiefly through the instrumentality of ladies, and was 
opened in the year 1808. In 1806 the Provident Institution of London 
was established; and in 1810 the first savings-bank was introduced into 
Scotland by the Rev. Henry Duncan, minister of Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire. 
All these several institutions had the same object in view, which object 
has been steadily maintained by all subsequent establishments, namely, 
to aid the poor in laying-by a sum of money to be at their disposal in the 
day of distress. Indirectly, it was intended to inspire them with a spirit 
of forethought, frugality, industry, and independence; and these noble aims 
have been largely attained. ‘The sums of money, as we have already in- 
timated, deposited in our savings-banks prove how much these cardinal 
virtues have been developed in the nation. During the seventeen years 
from 1840 to 1857, 116 millions of money were received from depositors 
by the trustees. It would be curious if we could so analyse the propor- 
tions in which each kind of labour has contributed towards this immense 
fund. This, however, is somewhat difficult ; still some attempt has been 
made to arrive at an approximate idea of the truth. If we take them 
by classes, we find that charwomen, dressmakers, female artisans, laun- 
dresses, milliners, needlewomen, nurses, male servants and their wives, and 
shopwomen, form at least 25 per cent of the depositors. Artisans and 
mechanics, small farmers, tradesmen and their wives, constitute 24 per 
cent. Carmen, carriers, farm-servants, journeymen mechanics, labourers, 
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and porters, 124 per cent. Clerks and employés in public and other 
offices, professional men, and persons engaged in education, 3 per cent. 
Boatmen, fishermen, letter-carriers, sailors and soldiers, pensioners, police- 
men, railway-men, revenue officers, steamboat, cab, and omnibus men, 
2 per cent. 

Monopoly is essentially a selfish principle. What is good in principle 
should be as widely extended as possible. The rain of heaven falls upon 
the just and unjust alike, and there are few things which might not be- 
come common to all mankind. But, as a rule, the world is fur from being 
ready to bring this theory into practice; we are far too exclusive; we 
love to be aristocratic in our tastes and feelings, that is to say, to be pos- 
sessed of certain habits and manners which do not belong to, but are on the 
contrary caviare to the multitude. This wish may be seen in the private 
circles of life; has been long developed in our modes of government and our 
political dogmas. But as we become better acquainted with the rudiments 
of economical science, all these restrictions are grubbed up, and that which 
has been the “ preserve” of a few is thrown open to every citizen of the 
empire. At first savings-banks were confined to the better conditioned of 
the commercial and labouring classes. The small tradesman found it con- 
venient to invest a small sum weekly ; and the shilling of the artisan was 
also welcomed as an indication of thriftiness on his part, and a desire of 
becoming a more independent member of society. It is only recently, 
however, that the savings-banks have been opened to the less well-to-do 
portion of the community; that the word Sesame has been pronounced 
for them. There were no institutions in which they might positively 
hoard up their well-earned pence. Silver and gold were received, 
but the mite of the journeyman was rejected. This state of things, 
however, has fortunately been abolished. Twelve or fourteen years 
ago the penny-banks were established in some of the poorer parishes of 
East London, through the practical benevolence of its clergymen. Al- 
ready they have acquired immense proportions, and have proved of the 
utmost benefit to that indigent class, those journeymen labourers in the field 
and street, who have been induced to make use of them. The experience 
of those institutions has testified to the fact that there is as strong a desire 
amongst the poor to put-by their humble “coppers,” and to have a little 
store in readiness to meet the “ rainy day,” as in their better-to-do neigh- 
bours. A writer who has carefully collected his facts stated some time 
since, that at the Birmingham Savings-Bank 177. was the average bal- 
ance owned by each depositor, whilst at the Birmingham Penny-Bank 
this average did not reach 17s. But see how the day of small things 
may become a great day. Though the average did not amount to 17s. 
per head, upwards of 100,000/. had passed through that penny-bank in 
deposits of small savings. How far did these amounts ramify? Into 
how many homes did this good principle penetrate? How many persons 
must have subscribed their pence to have created such a heap of gold? 
And then with what feelings must the reflection have been made in those 
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humble tenements, that so much, however small the sum, was ready at 
their demand? To the poor, labour is not always at hand; but here 
the consciousness was created that there lay a sum of money which 
would be serviceable in the hour of need, at a sudden pinch, when 
the labour-market might be closed. And when we estimate the moral 
value of these small deposits, we must admit that they have been emi- 
nently productive of good. 

Still there were many defects in the working of savings-banks, which 
rendered them far from being of that service to the humbler classes of 
the community which they ought to be. The machinery was frequently 
cumbersome, the management unbusinesslike ; besides which, there was 
no security against the frauds of treasurers. Now, however, these flaws 
have been greatly removed by Mr. Gladstone's celebrated measure. 
Since the establishment of Post-Office savings-banks, not only has a 
Government guarantee been obtained, but the system of depositing has 
been wonderfully simplified. The consequence has been, the business 
of the Post-Office banks has attained an enormous magnitude. People 
instantly appreciated the new boon, and marvellous have been the results 
realised. Although we have no very detailed statistics with respect to 
these admirable institutions, some particulars of their progress occasionally 
transpire, and show that, in despite of the general depression of trade, and 
the frightful condition of particular districts, a vast amount of good has 
been achieved. The acknowledgments for deposits which are sent from 
the General Post-Office to the depositors are printed with consecutive 
numbers. This enables us, without going to the fountain-head, to glean 
some slight information. We have recently seen acknowledgments prov- 
ing that more than 360,000 deposits have been made in the Post-Office 
savings-banks, although these banks have been in full operation only for 
a few months. Some Post-Office banks have issued books to more than 
500 depositors, whilst several have gained more than 1000 depositors. 
The rapidity and precision with which the business is transacted is truly 
remarkable. Take an example: a man who had deposited money in a 
Post-Office bank in London, and whose occupation compelled him to 
visit a town in the north of England, required a portion of his money. 
He wrote in the usual way to the General Post-Office on a Thursday 
night, and on the following Saturday the money was paid to him at the 
post-office of the town at which he was staying. So admirable, indeed, 
are the arrangements of these banks, that the trustees of many old estab- 
lishments have determined to transfer the labour and responsibility which 
they have so long sustained, through motives of pure benevolence, to 
the shoulders of the Government. The trustees of the Poulton-le-Fylde 
Savings-Bank, having determined to close that establishment, issued the 
following notice to their depositors and to the public : 


“Ata meeting ofthe trustees and managers held on Monday last, it 
was resolved that, in consequence of the death of the late actuary, Mr. 
George Parkinson, the resignation of Mr. Hodgson, the treasurer, and the 
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superior facilities and direct Government security afforded by the Post- 
Otlice savings-banks, no further deposits be received, and that the affairs of 
the bank be wound up. The trustees strongly recommend the depositors 
to avail themselves of the privilege of transferring their accounts to a Post- 
Office savings-bank, of which there is one at each of the following places : 
viz. Poulton, Preston,’ Kirkham, Garstang, Blackpool, Fleetwood, and at 
every other money-order office. The transfer can be effected by a form of 
certificate provided for that purpose at the office of the savings-bank, with- 
out the withdrawal of the money deposited. The interest paid by the 
Post-Office savings-bank is 27. 10s. per cent per annum. Those parties, 
however, who prefer receiving their money, will be paid at the bank, as 
usual, after due notice has been given, the deposit-book being produced on 
giving such notice.” 

And on similar conditions upwards of 700 Friendly Societies, Charitable 
Associations, and Penny-Banks have already deposited their funds with 
the Postmaster-General. 

One remarkable feature about these banks should not be overlooked, 
and that is, that owing to the superior facilities offered by them, a larger 
proportion of small depositors have been attracted than by the old system. 
With the latter it was customary to be open for two hours of a Saturday 
or Wednesday or Monday evening; but here the establishments are open 
daily and for several hours, and are situated in fact almost at the very door 
of the invester. It is unnecessary, then, to point out the prodigious results 
which may be anticipated from the operation of these Post-Office savings- 
banks. That they have been powerful and successful rivals of the old institu- 
tions, there cannot be the slightest doubt; and this very fact speaks abun- 
dantly for their future progress. The more they are recognised, the more 
they are made use of, the better will become the social condition of the poor 
of this country, greater their political independence. The very habits 
which they induce, the stimulus to frugality which they create, augurs 
well for the future of England. The fewer paupers we have to main- 
tain, the richer is this country, not simply in material wealth, but in moral 
position. We may not look forward to the day when the poor will be eradi- 
cated from the land; but by means of these institutions we may hope to 
see grow up an honest, thrifty, and industrious population, whose pride it 
shall be to be independent, and whose ambition it shall be not only to 
be independent, but to have a veritable stake in the country. The 
contemplation of a little heap of silver or gold under such circumstances 
is a healthy exercise ; and therefore we fearlessly advise the spendthrift 
and the thoughtless, at once and without hesitation, to “put money in 
their purses.” 




















